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PREFACE 



TO ALL THE VOLUMES. 



The first impression on review of this publication, part 
of which dates from a considerable time back, is the very 
slight degree in which circumstances are substantially 
altered. Like the mounted sentries at the Horse Guards, 
they might be taken for the same instead of a succession ; so 
like in all important points is the new face of things to the old. 
It may not be John, it may be Robert, whose feet are actually 
in the stirrups ; but Robert and John are one, in the eyes of 
the rustic spectator who looks only to the general effect. 

Scarcely any great quarrel existed at the earliest period 
referred to, of which the roots are not as much in the ground 
as ever, though some of the stalks have been pulled up. The 
argument on the Catholic Question, may be re-read with a trans- 
ference to Church Monopolies of other kinds ; and the agitation 
e receding the Reform Bill, may hold a lantern to show how 
ttle has been accomplished, and how much thrown away. 

In the department of Political Economy, something like a 
manual for one side of the struggle at this moment at its 
height, may be collected from the subjects and quotations 
introduced. 

On what has obtained the name of the " Greatest-Happiness 
Principle," a continued discussion will be found kept up. 
The writer would be glad to think he had availed to make the 
subject clearer, to any of those who profess to find difficulties 
in the style or matter of the original propounder. 

On the Military System of Napoleon, he has endeavoured to 
collect and compress, what mightbe sought and perhaps missed, 
in the pages of bulletins and the comments of friends and foes. 
On some military questions of detail, articles and observations 
will be found, which must owe any interest, to having been 
framed under the guidance of experiment, and published gene- 
rally >vith some view to the advancement of theliberal cause. 

On the principles of Geometry as connected with the vexata 
qucestio of the Theory of Parallels, inquiries maybe found which, 
Uke those of the alchemists, lead to useful results though without 
implying a claim to general success. On the mathematics of 
Music, observations and experiments will be met with, which 
when the tide shall set in that direction, may be turned 
to the improvement of the executive branch of Harmony. 

The documents connected with Sierra Leone point to ie,\s\axVL- 
able facts in the history of that colony. Tbe Tieatt^ o^ ^^wvsajrj 
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1820 in the Persian Gulph, is a transcript of the first public 
act in which the Slave Trade was written down Piracy. 

The *• Letters of a Representative" were written to the 
constituency of Hull, during a short period of sitting in par- 
liament. Thatrthe consequence on the first opportunity was 
permanent exclusion from the House of Commons, bv the 
exertions at different times and places of the leaders of almost 
every class assuming the name of Liberals, may be not without 
its value to such as may ever employ themselves in raking 
among the characteristics of the times. Eight Conservatives, 
with more or less directness, were introduced in part of pro- 
cess ; of whom five were on the benches at once, making a 
difference of ten upon the votes, being within two or three of 
some of the majorities by which the Whigs were expelled 
from office. 

On Irish questions, the author has gone as close to the enemy, 
as any sane leader could desire. The return made him, was 
fierce attack from the " boys " of Kilkenny, when he was seen 
ridden over as in the way of the compact by which three 
kingdoms were turned over to the Tories. 

Both in those Letters, and others to various portions of the 
public press which follow, useful references will be found to 
gone-by events, and to the feelings and arguments by which 
they were attended. If proof is sometimes presented of the 
prudence of dealing with enemies as if they were some day 
to be friends, and with friends as if they were to be enemies, 
there can be nothing surprising in finding a precept of anti- 
quity confirmed by the experience of the passing hour. 

On one point, an observation may be serviceable. The writer 
adhered to the people called Chartists, till they denounced 
him in their gazette and added the enormous childishness of 
telling the House of Commons they wanted an edge tool and 
wanted it to cut the givers' throats. On such adhesion, there 
will of course be a diversity of opinions ; but there are always 
enough to quit the party of the poor, the moment abiding by 
it will make an unfavourable balance of twenty votes at an 
election. The observation intended was, that much of what 
the Chartists did not use, might be found cut and dried for any 
other portion of the public, who should apply themselves to 
compass a substantial and not a mock Reform. 

To A. S., G. S., and S. B., Esqs., the survivors of the 
friends mentioned in the Appendix, the thanks of the writer 
are due, for the readiness with which they permitted the use 
of Articles in which a mixture of hands was concerned. 

Slack?ieath, London, 1 August^ 1842. 
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To the Editor of the Bolton Free Press. 

No. XIV. 
Danger of Retaliation from Foreign Countries. 

« 

Sir, — Though the objects are as yet only dimly looming 
through the darkness of futurity, it may occur to any thinking 
man to ask what the consequences may be, if the two powerful 
governments which have been irritated by the irrationaJ direc- 
tion given to British instruments in the East, should make 
common cause to put the same measure upon our government 
which it has been putting upon others. For if France has 
been wantonly, treacherously, and insolently insulted and 
abused, by raking up and letting loose upon her all the bad 
passions which it was hoped had slept till they knew no wak- 
ing ; — ^threatening her territory, sending spies into her ports 
and military stations with directions to make every aggriev- 
ing and wounding report which rancour could devise, all of 
which if not done by the direct order and permission of the 
government, was the inevitable and direct consequence of 
what the government ordered and permitted ; — if France has 
been excited by this, Russia on the other hand has not been 
the quiet gull our simpletons chuckled over, but though for 
reasons known to herself she saw no place for immediate 
resistance, has been biding her time for paying herself with 
interest for forbearance. 

Imagine then it should turn out, that Russia and France, 
as why should they not, had formed the idea of uniting to 
come down on Great Britain with some demand of the 
nature of those which Britain has been fond of imposing 
upon others, but with the addition in the present instance, of 
having the justification of retribution. Suppose, ioi iw^Xaxvc^ % 
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2 Danger cf Retaliation from Foreign Countries. 

they were to aeree to demand that England should refUnd 
the expenses which France has been put to by the wanton 
breach of amicable relations arising out of the transactions in 
the East. What would be the result if such a demand were 
urged, with all the impressiveness that could be given to it 
by the union of two of the greatest military and naval powers ? 
What could Austria and Prussia, the miserable remnants of 
the new Holy Alliance, do towards dissipating such a com- 
bination ? They would be too happy, if by keeping silence 
they could escape the danger of being shorn of their pro- 
vinces to the North and South by the two great combining 
powers. What then would be the result, but either submis- 
sion, or protracted war ? And under what circumstances? 
I see some provincial journal seriously speculating, upon the 
comparative smallness of the damage which would have been 
inflicted on us by the successes of Napoleon at Waterloo and 
his consequent preponderance, weighed against what was 
inflicted by our own landowners as the result of their success. 
Napoleon, it argues, might have eased us of a few colonial trades, 
which are bought at the expense of trades in other directions 
twice as good ; but he would hardly have proceeded to lay 
a permanent embargo upon commerce, as in a few short 
months was done by our internal enemies. With such feel* 
ings as this within our borders, is there no dan^r of what 
might follow from the policy of an enemy operatmg on our 
domestic ills ? If submission then was an evil, would war 
with any more certainty be a good ? And suppose an un- 
successful war ; for he must be a baby who goes to war with 
a persuasion that he can have nothing dealt but trumps. 
What an interminable vista of ills, is held out in that word ! 

And here the question will occur ; Why, — to please whom or 
what,— were all these dangers incurred ? For what necessity, 
what overwhelming cause, was the peace which had been 
growing over Europe till it seemed a part of its life, destroyed 
and broken up ? And in particular, for what reason were 
the wounds wnich five-and-twenty years had scarcely been 
suflScient to heal between ourselves and France, torn open 
and revived ? Was there some invasion, some attack, some 
insult, which left no room for calculation, and hurried us to 
ill ? History will relate that there was none ; that in a time 
of the profoundest peace, the downiest repose of general confi- 
dence, folly the most incalculable and wickedness the most 
unrestrained, calculating on the weakness of a lamentable 
form of government or more properly of none, plunged us 
into this mass of evils for the present and perils for the fliture, 
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as a ship, a house, a &rm, would run to inevitable ruin, if 
left without check or control in the hands of the imbecile, 
the ignorant, and the dishonest. 

How opposite is all this to the situation of a country, which 
should have a rational government, placed in the hands of 
rational men, and under rational control ; — a government, in 
short, where there should be as much care of t& general con- 
cern, as is taken by the owners^ of every bark tlkt leaves a 
port, under provisions for securing its being reasonably navi- 
gated, and reasonably directed towards the owners* interests 
and the avoidance of their harm ! 

What can the well-meaning and cautious provincial Whigs, 
who have Httle to get for themselves out of the pickings of 
office mismanaged, say in defence of such a manifest risking 
of thue greatest evils for the trumpery gratification of a few 
silly lords ? But it is neither your business nor mine, to 
settle what the Whigs can say. Our more useful office is, to 
make the m'ost of the lesson read to us, that Whigs and Tories 
are but, as the Roman general said, the same pork dressed 
different fashions, — the flesh of the same kind of swine, 
equally ready to pillage, to root up, and to destroy. Such has 
b^n the ending of the dynasty of Whig Reformers. As all 
evil has its limits, let us in patience possess our souls, till we 
see the course the world's good genius will take for its relief. 

London^ 7 Jan, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Dundee Chronicle. 
No. VII. 

How GOES IT WITH THE DiSSENTBRSi — ASSUMPTION OF THE PapACY 

FOR THE Church op England. 



Sir, — Your question of ** How goes it with the Dis- 
senters ?'* moves me to reply as you will yourself, ** Wofully 
indeed." Like other men who practise time-serving, and 
look about for ways of doing their business by halves, the 
end will come upon them before they thought they were at 
the beginning. By what instigation of the daemon moved, 
it is impossible to sa^, but while the Dissenters were support- 
ing themselves against the dread of doing too much, their 
enemy was planning the laying the axe to their root. Perhaps 
it may have reached you by this time, that the Church of 
England has assumed the Triple Crown. Mitres were heva'^ 
enough in the gone-by times ; but the Archbis^vop ot C^w\j&i< 
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4 Assumption qftke Papacy for the Church of England. 

bury is declared the true Pope. There was a mistake and 
there was no mistake. There was no mistake in thinking 
St. Peter had left a successor upon earth with the power of 
the ke3rs. The mistake was in thinking him at Rome ; 
whereas the real Simon was at Canterbury. 

The Romish church says, there can be no church, no priest- 
hood, no sound doctrine, but under a regular unbroken 
descent all the way from Christ by the laying on of hands. 
Bishop must have procreated bishop, with priests and deacons 
to fill up ; and without this, there can be no true faith. If a 
ship had been driven to the new world before Columbus, with 
the bible on board but no beneficed and duly-handled man to 
start a race of teachers by the needful manipulation, it would 
have been like preaching vaccination with none of the remedy 
in store. The hand of man and not the word of God, is the 
one thing needful and which nothing can supply. 

The Church of England says the same, with the addition 
that because it quitted its inoculators the Romish' priesthood 
under their loudest curse and protest, it carried off the whole 
secret, and left the procreators none. Howqua and Mowqua 
struggling for the true Bohea, — the real Hygeist Morison 
contending with the pseudo-doctor Gordon for the only Vege- 
table Pills, — are emblems of the squabble going on between 
the two churches; with the addition that be the matter 
claimed a reality or not, the Anglicans have plainly got the 
worst case of the two. 

It would be absurd to think the Dissenters had got half- 
way yet, towards the stage where men begin to look about 
them for something serious to be done. There must be half a 
dozen new parliaments yet, if those mounted clergymen the 
dragoons keep their hands off them so long, before the Dis-^ 
senters will do anything but bid, like the Corn Law repealers 
of Manchester, for the man who is surest to do nothing. 

That there are among them some of the caste of the old 
** hill-folk," is not to doubt. But these are buried among cold 
and half-hearted people, full of all manner of jobs of their own 
and afraid of acting against the Church job for fear of hurt- 
ing them. A sort of Poundiexts, their ambition is to prose at 
the head of a meeting, without endangering their creature 
comforts. They fear nothing so much as anybody who would 
do anything ; lest he should ♦* damage the cause." Like 
Lord Palmerston, they are always cooking something in a 
little pipkin they are afraid of being upset ; and like him* 
a rueml and ridiculous conclusion they will arrive at. If 
jour Scottish ancestors had been equs^lly supine, Jenny Gedde& 
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would have had '* the nuus read in her lug/' as we are having 
it in England already. 

Next to the prohibition of commerce, the oppression exer- 
cised by the Non-national Church is the sorest evil in Ihe 
country. You are therefore right in looking on it as one of 
the first points to which the Chartists will direct their eyes, 
so soon they^ have digested their efforts for a reasonable co- 
operation with others. 

London^ 6 Jan, 1841. 



ToJhe Editor qfthe Midland Counties Illuminator. 

No. II. 

Unitebsal Suffrage Uniyebsal Justice. — The Gtovernmbnt 

could not be wobse. 

Sir, — The arguments are so worn, and have been so often 
repeated, which go to prove Universal Suffrage to- be the 
only thing which has universal justice in it, that an apology 
may almost be necessary for introducing the subject to your 
pages. But as the Scripture describes the oflSce of a scribe 
as consisting in bringing forth things '* new and old," you 
may consider me now as endeavouring to fulfil my duty in 
the latter line. 

Men are always ready to boast, when nothing is to come of 
it. There is scarcely a Tory-Conservative journal in ex- 
istence, and certainly not a Whi^, which has not at some 
time flourished upon the declaration that taxation is coin- 
cident with representation. But when it comes to be ex- 
amined what tbey mean, it will be found the^ are all ready to 
maintain that taxation ought not to be coincident with repre- 
sentation, or which comes to the same thing, representation 
with taxation. They are prepared to show, to the fidl satis- 
fiiction of their subscribers respectively, that the said sub- 
scribers are the very lowest class to whom representation 
ought to be extended. They see great cause of alarm, in 
any one below that mark, being taxed by his consent 
Like the Pope who could bear two Popedoms, they feel fully 
able to undertake the responsibility of settling what shall be 
taxes and law, both for themselves and their neighbours 
under them. 

Now the strongest reason why this conclusion of theirs 
shoold be doubted, is that all men, without exce^tioik^ dL<av:^^\. 
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whether anybody knows when they are taken care of so well 
as themselves. And for this reason it is, that whatever may 
be the self-complacency of the possessors of the suffrage, tl^re 
will always be an assemblage of dissatisfied doubters breath. 
And to make the best use of this dissatisfaction, and tarn it 
both to the advancement of its own relief and to the promo- 
tion of good and honest government besides, is the great 
problem which, if anybody meddled with such problems now 
0* days, a statesman should resolve. 

The principal argument against Universal Suffrage as it is 
put, is, by asking the following question or questions. — 
Have the numerous classes all knowledge or enough know- 
ledge ; and if the suffrage was in their hands, would, not the 
other classes, and the management of the country in general, 
be at their mercy ? 

The answers to this are, That if they have not all know- 
ledge, thev have all suffering ; which makes a very potent 
reason, wny they should at all events J^ave a very effective 
power of making their sufferings known, and enforcing a 
remedy. And next. That nobody on reflection believes, 
that the numerous classes having the suffrage, would cause 
the other classes to be without influence or power. On the 
contrary the evidence of experience is, that the numerous 
classes are only too apt to run after the opinions of the other 
classes to the injury of themselves. The Tory trembles lest 
if the numerous classes had the suffrage, they should be all 
Whig, while the Whig declares his apprehension, that the 
consequence would be the confirming of all Tory evils; and 
thus the two classes of Conservatives agree in finding a 
reason for keeping things as they are. Thirdly and lastly, 
there is not the smallest danger wnatever, of seeing the thing 
done so rapidly, as not to leave ample time for sdl the increase 
of knowledge and discretion, which might make the numerous 
classes quite as able legislators as their predecessors. A par- 
liament of coal-heavers would not have stopped British trade 
like the Tories ; and a House of hand-loom weavers would not 
have made such needless and disgraceful forei^ wars as the 
Whi^. There is no fear whatever upon this point. The 
position of things is most happy for iteration, — it is im- 
possible for them to be worse. 

The great truth which will first or last bring this dispute 
into a course of adjustment, is that the latest portions of 
society brought into possession of the suffrage, have not an 
interest in keeping the others out, but in brining them in ; 
and this they will find out, whatever their opinions now, in 
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proportion as they advance in intelligence and the habit of 
thinlfin g for themselves. The tendency of this may he to 
produce its effect by steps, and not what the learned call per 
ealtwn or all at one jump. But if the tendency is there, like 
other tendencies founded in the constitution of things it will 
produce its effects in the end. 

London^ 7 Jcm* 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leeds Times. 

No. XLII. 

Tbb Non-bbpbb8Ented and thb Cobn Laws. — Opbbativb Anti- 
Corn-Law Societies. 

Sir, — I observe a letter in your last, headed " On the best 
means of obtaining the Charter.*' Without intimating the 
slightest disagreement with the contents, I will seize the 
opportunity for pushing out some thoughts which have long 
occupied me on the same subject. 

The " best means of obtaining the Charter," were that 
the Chartists should show themselves worthy of it, or if the 
expression is preferred, should prove to the other classes of 
society that they could safely be trusted with it. For instance, 
society had a right to ask, where these men would have been 
found, if they nad possessed a voice on past questions in 
which the honest feelings of the public were involved. It 
had a right to inquire, how such questions as that of the 
Slave Trade, of the liberation of commerce, or of a cheap 
postage, would have been affected if all who demand voices 
now, had possessed them before. Would the good and honest 
side have had supporters and recruits ; or wOuld there have 
been a letting-in of the ignorance and turbulence of a mob, 
not acting perhaps in the same direction, but as little to be 
trusted for usefm political action, as the Church and King 
mobs of 1791 ? Since extension of the suffrage is onlv usefm 
as it may be directed to useful purposes, those who were 
appealed to as having something dependent on their consent, 
haa a right to weigh all those things in their minds, and to 
shape tlusir conduct accordingly. 

If any man asks himself what has been done towards 
answering these inevitable questions, it is impQieisv\^<& ^c^t 
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him to conceal, that everything has heen done which could 
tend to hinder the real and honest Chartists from obtaining 
their objects or approaching to it. What we Chartists had 
to do, was to come into the field quietly, and show that, in 
your, country phrase, we could " behave ourselves." There 
were doubts against us on that point ; and it was our business 
to show they were unfounded. The public wanted to be 
satisfied, whether we knew good from evil ; whether we had 
honest sympathies for what great and good men had done 
in times gone by, and consequently could be trusted for the 
future. If anybody thinks these doubts were insolent and 
absurd, I only wish so much had not been done to justify 
them. 

There is no use in denying it. The Chartists have hitherto 
exhibited themselves as if determined to promote every alarm, 
crush every favourable expectation, which could have existed 
in the minds of other portions of the community. For this 
they have to blame their guides ; but they were the guides 
they chose to follow. One grand opening there was for the 
oppressed multitude to bestir themselves against their tyrants, 
on a point where the popular voice has always been terrible, 
the limitation of their bread. Everybody, was* prepared to 
join them, except those who had the abuse to defend. And 
on this point, marked out as if by Providence to be the key 
to the assault by the suffering non-represented, their guides 
had influence, for their use of wWch God and their own con- 
sciences must be their judge, to persuade their rank and file 
to make a positive refusal to advance. Because their com- 
plaint was tkey had no political power, and because on one 
particular question half the nation, though depressed by ine- 
qualities in the representation like themselves, were ready to 
join them, — their guides had the power to persuade them, 
that the point where they had no power at adl, was the point 
they must carry, as the means of carrying the other where 
they had half me public to help already. So gross a mal- 
reasoning, never entered into the head of any man with the 
genius of a lance-corporal. But all blunders have their day, 
if we can only live to see them out. The Chartists have run 
their heads against this wall, till it is high time that some of 
them should find out the mistake. And such in fact appears 
to be the case. At Coventry I am informed a Chartist leader 
has roundly declared, he sees the Charter cannot be carried. 
It is pity but this could have been found out three years ago, 
and tne time might lutve been passed in carrying what would 
have cleared the way. Is there a sensible man at this moment. 
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who looks forward to the time when the so-called represen- 
tatives in ParUainent, unbroken by previous application of 
the pick-axe to aristocratical abuses, and piece-meal demoli- 
tion of ^e sources of their maintenance, snail come forward 
and vote by a majority, that " the People's Charter now do 
pass "? A most extraordinary head must such man have ; a 
prize to the phrenologists. 

In several parts of the country I perceive the outbreak of 
what call themselves Operative Anti-Com-Law Societies. 
This is taking the thin^ by the right end. But why not 
call them Cmrtist Anti-Com-Law Societies? Why not 
avow boldly, that because we are Chartists, therefore we 
attack the Com Laws. The moderates as they style them- 
selves, will tell us we ought not to avow our plan ; but very 
little is got by such concealments, and it is better to avow 
a plan than to have no plan at all. This then, with the 
addition of a resolution to demonstrate on other the like 
occasions that the Chartists know good from evil and are 
determined to take the good, — ^is my view of *' the best means 
of obtaining the Charter." If your Leeds Association for 
Reform had tried to bring this forward, it would probably 
have done better than engaging a public assembly in a trial 
of strength on the merits of an in<uvidual politician. 

London^ 7 Jan, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury* 

No. XI. 

Would America take our Manufactures ? — Masters should give 
MORE Wages. — Would not Land be thrown out op Cultiva- 
tion 1 — ^Are there not Thousands op Acres uncultivated f 

Sir,— The next point I will advert to, which arose in the 
discussions that followed the Lecture on the Com Laws, is the 
assertion that America (or any other country which may be sub- 
stituted) would not take our manufactures if the Com Laws 
were repealed. 

And nere it can only be matter of guess, what the objec- 
tion may mean. Does it mean, that America ^o\x\<iikQX.\si^^ 
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from the Nottingham trader, the hosiery which she would be 

plad to take now if he could afford it at the same price as the 

Saxon, which he could do if the Com Law would let him? 

Or does it mean that the Hamburgh merchant would not take 

the things which he offers to take now at a price that would suit 

him, but on which no bargain can be made because the 

English captain cannot carry back a return cargo in com ? 

Either of these is manifestly absurd, and no man can be 

found to acknowledge he meant it. The objection is a volley 

of words without meaning. Nobody wants to sell what he 

cannot, but what he could ; — what he could sell now, what 

foreigners would be begging of him and fighting for if he 

could accept the price which the removal of the Corn Laws 

would let him. We want to be allowed to trade where we 

find ourselves now shut out by two notable bars, the Inability 

to sell as low as our rivals, and the inability to bring home 

return cargoes in what would pay ;— and then we are coolly 

told, " Gentlemen, do not trouble yourselves ; take our word 

for it, if you could sell lower, the only consequence would be 

that people would not buy ; and if you might receive from 

them what they could best afford you in return, the end would 

only be that they would refuse to deal with you at all.'* The 

whole objection smacks of tyranny ; it is fit only for a Holy 

Alliance; it savours of the monstrosity of men's treatment 

of those whom they have previously determined to oppress. 

Some simple body, it appears, cried out, "The hosiers 
should not give so little wages, and then we should get more 
bread!" And so the hosiers are to run against foreign 
manufacturers, and pay out of their own pockets the differ- 
ence in the price of com. So easy it is to delude the ignorant 
and the poor. For what would this be but saying, that the 
hosiers are to support the landowners out of their trade, and 
the operatives be no worse for it. How long, it might be 
inquired, is the hosier bound to go on ? May he stop when he 
makes no profits at all ? May he stop when he loses ten per 
cent ? May he stop when he has spent half what he had 
saved in better times ? May he stop when he has spent it all ? 
Or is he bound to borrow money to go on with after he is 
worse than nothing ; and if he is, are other people bound to 
lend it him ? This plan is like nothing but tne insect which 
hatches in a caterpillar's back, and never leaves him till he is 
an empty skin. 

A stone-mason thinks the fault is in capital being repre- 
sented and not labour. The miserable fact is, that land is 
represented, and therefore we are doomed to fast And if 
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labour were represented as desired, what would the labourers 
decree? Would they decree that '* the three- hoop*d pot 
should have four hoops'' ? or that five men should have a 
peck a-piece out of a bushel? But if they would not, what 
could they do but enact that men should trade where they 
might, that they should eat what they could get, that they 
should cease to be shut up like rats in a cage to breed against 
a given quantity of food. Strange is the phaenomenon, 
wonderful the conclusion, that the rats should look at every- 
thing for the cause of their misery, except the bars. 

The dread that a large portion of English land might be 
thrown out of cultivation by opening a free trade in grain, is 
like the dread inculcated bv the landlords of selling to 
foreigners for two bushels of wheat instead of to the landlords 
for one. It cannot happen but to the great advantage 
of the community. The public might as well have been 
threatened in the palmy days of highwaymen, that a great 
many highwaymen's beats would become valueless by the 
establishment of a horse-patrole. If the thing is so, it is 
because it ought to be. If land is thrown out of cultivation, 
it is because we got one bushel of corn from the land by paying 
for it the price of two ; and because we now get two bushels 
instead of one, by buying it somewhere else. As well grieve 
over putting down the butter-woman who gives bad weight 
in the market, and say "Here is a fine trade in butter ruined, 
by making us give over buying where we were cheated." 
If a tax were put exclusively on home-grown com, how 
much would the landlords erieve over the loss of the 8al<9 
of manufactures abroad which was the consequence ; and how 
long might we look before we found them sighing over the 
loss of foreign trade which would arise from altering it ? 

But it so nappens that it is exceedingly doubtM, whether 
the land thrown out of cidtivation would be much or any ; 
in which the rogues are luckier than they deserve. The pro- 
bability is, that in some places the land would be more pro- 
fitable than ever, in some much the same, and in some less. 
That there are bad lands and badly situated, which nothing 
can make pay but giving double for the crop, is no reason 
why a nation should pay double for its bread. Land is a 
machine ; and if the manufacturers were to ask to have 
double prices in order that their bad machines might pay, 
they would be hooted out of the world. 

One point I will advert to, which I think I have seen in 
looking over this discussion, though I cannot readily VarciX^SX. 
again ; and that is, the notion that there 9.xe ajcie^ wy^xk ^5:«x«:& 
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of land in thre country which could be cultivated if people chose. 
If they could be cultivated, why are they not ? What is 
meant by being cultivated? Cultivated with a profit; for 
nobody will do anything without. If then they can be cul- 
tivated with a profit, why are they not ? Are not the land- 
lords, as I see stated, applying " chemical salves'* to their bad 
land, to squeeze out of it what will cause it to make both 
ends meet under the existing dishonest price of corn ? What 
possible reason then is there to believe, that they are letting 
hundreds of thousands of acres, as have been sometimes 
Btated, be profitless, when they or their advisers could bring 
them into profitable cultivation if they chose ? If the land- 
lords do not know how and somebody else does, why does not 
that somebody buy land and try ; the landlords will sell cheap 
what brings them in little or nothing now. I am afraid 
nobody thinks they could cultivate, but those who have not 
money to try. Would it not in truth be as reasonable to say, 
that pine-apples might be as cheap as gooseberries, because 
there are hundreds and thousands of hot-houses that people 
might make if the^y chose ? Is it not a trade, and has been 
all our lives, to raise as many pine-apples as can be sold with 
a profit ; and if the gaijieners do not raise more, with all their 
chemical inventions, is it likely that it is only because the 
websters and hosiers do not set about it themselves ? Suppose 
the farmers were to say, they know that hundreds and thou- 
sands of manufactories might be established in this country 
and find employment for all the workmen in it, if only 
men would do it. Would one be any greater absurdity than 
the other ? 

I note by the way, that surely it must be a mistake to think 
that William Cobbett was the author of the advice that the 
people of England should live on " coarser food.** He took 
up the phrase, and tongued it over in his damning way ; 
but surely he was the mocker and despiser of those who re- 
commended it, and not the prompter. 

London, 7 Jan. 1841. 
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To the Editor qf the Manchester Advertiser. 

No. XIV. 
Why the Chartists should help to put down the Corn Laws* 

Sir,— Observing in several parts of the country the forma-^ 
tion of what are denominated Operative Anti-Corn-Law So- 
cieties, I consider the opportunity favourable for introducing: 
through a journal distinguished for largeness of view and 
directness of purpose, an inquiry, by no means new from 
me, into the policy by which the well-wishers of the Charter 
have been practically guided. 

After setting aside as an inconsiderable portion (which was 
really the case, though it included some of the leaders), the 
part who desired to support the Com Laws in the abstract, 
the great question for decision was, whether the monopoly of 
com, or of the representation, was the thing that would most 
easily and probably be broken through ; for it was plain that 
either, if effected, would give a violent shake to the other. 
On one side, therefore, stood the unrepresented operatives, 
tiie pith of whose complaint was that they had no political 
power, and that they conceived everybody else to have an in- 
terest of their own against them ; and on the other stood a 
large, influential, daily-increasing body, amounting to nearly 
if not quite a half of the active politicians in the country, 
though considerably crippled by bad laws and institutions m 
the exercise of their fair share of power, with whom the ope- 
ratives might have joined if they liked. The question was, 
whether men whose complaint was that they were nobody and 
wanted to be somebody, were most likely to attain their end 
by descanting on the earnestness of their desires and the great- 
ness of their wants, or by joining with other men who were 
somebody already, and who could not have well refused giving 
them credit for at least the good-will which prompted to the 
junction. 

But if this throws any light on the impolicy of the course 
actually followed, additional circumstances enhanced the 
effect. If there were some of the assailants of the Corn Laws 
to whom the secession of the Chartists was a grief, there were 
others to whom it was a matter of joy and exultation. The 
most prominently active form anywhere takeu by t\\e q^^q«i.- 
tion to the Corn Laws, was practically a local ^o\>, V\^^^ 
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object of accumulating a portion of parliamentary and poli- 
tical interest in the hands of the chief functionaries and per- 
formers, and with one special view among others, which was 
to get rid of the alliance with the suspected friends of the 
Chartist cause. They dreaded the effect which might arise 
from the Chartists or their friends climbing into notoriety 
through the instrumentality of opposition to the Corn Laws ; 
and therefore like men wise in their generation, they deter- 
mined to have it all to themselves. 

Under such a combination, it was doubly unfortunate that 
the Chartists should have fallen into the enemy's snare. 
That enemy manifestly calculated on doing the thing without 
them, and then turning round on the Chartists as men who 
had no claim to any slmre in the success. He knew too, that 
the Chartists were in some sort put upon their trial before the 
country ; that when the unrepresented asked for representa- 
tion, the first question from m3n:iads of influential people 
woiUd be whether they were fit for it ; whether they could be 
trusted to assist in the progress of useful jeforms, or would 
be found refusing to look after anybody's interests but their 
own ; whether, for example^ thev would have aided in putting 
down the Slave Trade, cutting down the obstacles to freedom 
of trade, and giving us a cheap postage, or whether they 
would have been found traversing all l£ose movements, for 
some avowedly selfish purpose, or worst of all on the princi- 
ple of a general declaration that no good should be done by 
anybody till something was conceded which the numerous 
classes had at heart. On all these points the enemy was gra- 
tified to the top of his bent. Had he possessed the command 
of the adjutant-general's office of the popular forces, and 
thence directed tneir movements, they could not more accu- 
rately have worked his will. There was no point of the 
enemy's chusing, on which the unrepresented were not ex- 
actly and diligently led. Is this system to last ; or has it had 
its time ? 

I see that at Coventry a Chartist leader has broken out, and 
sajrs he perceives the Charter cannot be carried. Surely he 
might have found that out sooner ; but if he sees it now, 
will he act? Will he, without waiting first te convert all 
whose day of vision may be farther off, apply himself to 
prove his consciousness of the snare into which he and his 
companions have been led, and form a Chartist Anti-Corn- 
Law Society within his borders ? We must put down the 
Com Laws because we are Chartists. And because it is our 
latereBt bo to do, there is no miracle in its being the interest 
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of somebody else to keep us firom it The question only is, 
whether we are bound to do our own work or theirs. 

London, 7 Jan. 1841. 



7b the Editor qfthe Nottingham Review. 

No. XII. 

CONTBOYBBSY ON MACHINERY. — RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE QUES- 
TIONS OP Machineby anu Fbbb Tbadk. 

Sim — I am gl&d to have drawn out our friends of the 
Nottingham Charter Association ; because &ir and friendly 
discussion is tiie only road by which truth can be arrived at. 
We are idl of us right when we are able, and wrong only 
when we cannot help it ; and no man can have any positive 
assurance of the soundness of his belief, except seem^ how 
£60* it stands the wear and tear of objections and of practice. 

There has been a misunderstanding in the outset, in 
supposing I said '* machinery was intended for nature's 
remedy." I said " the remedy of nature's appending, was 
that as fast as machinery made easier the production of any 
kind of manu&ctured goods, just so &st would it increase 
the fecility with which that kind of goods could be employed, 
in foreign commerce if it were free." I did not say ma- 
chinery was the remedy ; but ihsitfree trade was the remedy, 
provided to counteract the effects of machinery upon the 
operatives, the tail to whisk away the flies, till man chose to 
cut it off. Furs and fish-oil are not machinery, but provisions 
of nature to relieve the rigours of the climate, either by using 
them directly or by making trade with them ; and I said that 
to complain of the climate and refuse to use the provisions 
made by nature to alleviate it, would be mal-reasoning of the 
same kmd as had seized upon the operatives. 

I doubt the accuracy of the inference, that if anybody " knows 
anything about machinery and its operations, he must know that 
it does not operate to the advantage of society in general, at least 
as far as the productive classes are concerned ;"' and among 
other grounas for doubting, is the reason that is given for 
it. - That an operative who should produce a machine by 
which he could do two hours' work in one, would be sure 
(bating distant consequences) to be reduced to the same 
wages as before, is no evidence at all of what it b brou^Vvt V^ 
our friends to prove. 
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In the first place it is among possible things, that whatever 
becomes of the inventor individually, the invention may be 
the cause of employment for operatives both present and un- 
born, to any number which can be assigned. The invention 
of the stocking-frame, which tradition has attributed to a 
clergyman reduced to want, made the trade of Nottingham 
and half a dozen other places besides. If stockings could 
only have been knit with fingers, it is a terrible mistake 
to think there would have been as many people employed in 
stocking-making as now. There would have been a fiftieth 
part of the stockings, and perhaps a fifth part of the work- 
men. To take a more striking mstance still, a pair of silk 
stockings was presented to Queen Elizabeth, and estimated 
as equal to their weight in gold. Suppose a man were em- 
ployed a twelvemonth in making these with his fingers ; that 
IS to say, he got three hundred and sixty-five days* wages, or 
which would be nearly the same thing, three hundred and 
sixty-five men got a day's wages each for one pair of stock- 
ings. What glorious work for stocking-makers I But stop 
a little. How many pairs were made at the same price ? 
There was perhaps not another woman in the land, who pre- 
tended to afford to wear silk stockings ; and to a certamty 
there were not a hundred. Ask then any sensible working 
alk stocking-maker, whether he would like to see the em- 
ployment cut down to what it was in the time of Elizabeth. 

It is true this is an extreme case ; but it shows the princi- 
ple. It shows that when the production of goods is facilitated 
by machinery, it is not impossible that a benefit may arise in 
the end to the operatives in that particular branch, in conse- 
quence of the increase of demand; and this without any 
reference to the question, whether the man who invented a 
machine to do 365 men's work in the way of silk-stocking 
making, got 365 men's wages in return. 

But there is another way in which the reason given may 
fall to the ground. The good may not be to the class of ope- 
ratives where the improvement in machinery takes place, but 
it may be to some other classes, and the end on the whole be 
gain. And here the question of Machinery, appears to co- 
incide with that of Free Trade as regards the introduction of 
foreign manufactures. B uy ing a foreign manufacture cheaper 
tlmn it can be made at home, cuts off a trade of the would-be 
monopolist at home, and gives a trade to the man who makes 
the goods which must go abroad in payment ; the balance of 
which two things by themselves, is so far a loss of trade equal 
to the difference of price which the monopolist wautea to 
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cause to be expended on himself. And to set off against this, 
there are two gains ; the gain to the consumer, who gets some- 
thing for the difference of price by expending it on somebody 
that gives him value in return ; and the trade so given to that 
^ somebody,** who would not have had it under the system of 
monopoly. And these two gains and one loss, put together 
amount to one gain; which is only the counterpart of the 
assertion that on nutting all gains and losses togctiier, there 
would be a general gain by a man's employing a workman 
with a sharp axe instead of a blunt. In the same manner all 
that is saved by machinery, is in the first place saved to the 
consumer, which is gain No. 1 ; in the second place an equal 
amount is saved or given to the traders with whom the sum 
80 saved is laid out, for to a certainty the man or woman who 
pays two shillings instead of three for a pair of stockings, will 
W out the shilling with somebody else, which makes gain 
No. 2. To set off against these two gains, is the shilling lost to 
the stocking-makers by the use of machinery ; — omitting to say 
anything about the degree, be it more or less, in it which it 
may be made up to them by an increased demand for cheap 
stockings. So that taking the statement at the worst, there 
are two parties' gains for one's loss. 

If the stocking-makers say, that thej^ care nothing for 
other people's gains ; that they are conscious they lose, and 
therefore they will resist while they are able ; — in the first 
place they will resist with no success, they will only kick 
against the pricks, and for this simple reason, that the in- 
terests of two parties in a shilling each, will always overbear 
the interests of one. But setting this aside, — which shows 
the hopelessness of resistance, and is in fact the reason why 
machinery has gone on progressing since the days when the 
first man thought of digging the ground with a tool instead 
of his hands, and will go on for ever, — there are two further 
facts, which are, that the increase of expenditure made upon 
other trades in consequence of the cneapening made by 
machinery in every one, is given to all in their turns, — and 
that the operatives themselves, in their individual capacities, 
have an interest in the cheapness of all productions except 
their own. It is not said that this interest is ec^ual to their 
interest in the deamess of their own, or that it is not; but 
that it is an interest of some magnitude or other, and ought to 
count for what it is worth ; — therefore let no man amuse him- 
self with finding a mare's nest on this point. They may not 
have so much interest as those who can spend more ; but they 
have it in proportion to what they can afford to eiLi^em. 

VOL. VI. B 
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And if the operatives in all classes could agree to put down 
machinery as a common nuisance, the general result woold 
be the same as if the^ could all agree to work with blunt 
tools. Instead of finding they got the sum of the gains, they 
would find they got only the difference ; and the result would 
be that they lived just as before, with the exception that they 
went without the manufactured goods which a greater diffi- 
culty of production would debar them from, wore sackclodi 
instead of cotton however coarse, and wrapped straw -bands 
round their legs because stockings were not to be brought 
within a poor man's means. 

The belief in the superior happiness of savage life, is one of 
the mistakes the world is recovering from ; the proofe of 
which are accumulating every day. When the stocking- 
maker at Nottingham says, " O happy polar men ! who have 
no aristocrats, no money-mongers, no traffickers in human 
misery," he knows little of what rtie polar regions are, and 
would in all probability heartily thank his stars for bringing 
him back to Bottle- Lane. But this was not the question 
after all. The question was not which was best; but why 
Nottingham men are so badly off, and how it can be mended. 

Finding I have only got half through the communication 
of our friends, I purpose to take up the remainder in the same 
amicable spirit in your next. 

London^ 6 Jan, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Perth Chronicle. 

No. III. 

The Charter a Manifesto and a Banner. 

Sir, — On looking into the article on the People's Charter 
in your paper of the 24th December, I cannot help desiring 
to add my portion of acknowledgment to the justice of its 
remarks. The Charter is a manifesto and a banner, or as 
you express it, a rallying point and a centre of attraction. 
It is in politics what a straight line is in road- making ; a 
thing at which we may never arrive with mathematical 
severity, but which it is nevertheless wonderfully useful to 
keep in the head. If there are any who expect to see a day, 
when the People's Charter shall be debated section by sec- 
tion in a committee of the House of Commons, and Mr. 
Bemal shall add at the conclusion of each, ** The Ayes have 
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it,"— I am afraid the despondency of those who despair of 
seeing the removal of the Com Laws, is hut a feehle type of 
the hopelessness with which many would regard the prospect 
of that ereater millennium. But if there were a dozen men 
in that house, who would at all times avow the Charter as 
what they were moving on and meant to move incessantly, 
supporting all steps which anyhody should he inclined to 
take in that direction, and comparing all partial reforms and 
bit-hy-hit amendments, with the measure of what justice and 
policy would so nlainljr demand, — the thing would he put 
mto the course wnich is really the course of nature ana of 
practice, and of which it perliaps would not he extravagant 
to say, that to expect to succecMl by any other, would be as 
unreasonable as to have expected to take any novel course 
for ^e construction of a Princess Royal. 

Universal Suffirage, like everything else, we must get 
when we are able ; and to a certainty, we shall never get it 
before. The question of questions therefore seems to be, 
how we are to be able ? And how we are to be able, except 
by using the power of those who have any, to help those who 
have none, — is, I confess, more than I am able on the spur of 
the moment to propound. Much of my time has been past in 
pricking for fallacies ; and 1 cannot help thinking tnere is 
something of a fallacy here, if we compare our wishes with 
our means, and think that intense wishing is to bring the 
moon to us if we cry for it. We mean to gain our object in 
time, as sailors have found the North- West Passage. But it 
must be by making sail and letting go anchor in the right 
places according to the winds that blow, and not by any ac- 
cumulation of wishes that cannot pull a rope. 

As you further observe, the People's Charter is the proper 
replv to the Finality of the Whig ministers. The Charter 
might be published first ; but that only made the Finality 
declaration the more foolish. It was like the declaration of a 
flhip*s captain, that he would not go to leeward ; whereas 
everbody knew, the utmost he could do for himself, was to go 
as little as he could. Lord John Russell tried to sail in the 
wind's eve, with his Finality declaration ; and the end, I 
hope, wiU be, that we shall see him broken up and his timbers 
scattered like those of Pharaoh's chariots upon the beach. 

If the Mends of the Charter only Imd the grace of seaman- 
ship, there would be a noble opportunity to make a claw to 
windward out of the misery the War-Whigs have plunged 
themselves into, while the babies had nobody to take cax^ ^t 
them daring the recess. The shaking among' tYie dt^ X^oxv^^ 

B 2 
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of parties has been great and ample. No joint fits into the 
joint it did ; and if out of this there does not come something 
like a resurrection to life, it is pretty plain that death must 
be continual. The Whig driver has not only upset the coach, 
but he has blown up the turnpike-road. He has placed as 
between submission to all the exploded follies and villainies 
of antiquity, and the discovery of something, in whu^ the 
friends of me Charter must be feeble if they cannot take a 
useful part. 

In the position to which things have been reduced by the 
sale made of us by the Whig- Radicals in the House of Com- 
mons, it is plain that we are left between the two parties of 
Whig-Conservatives and Tory-Conservatives, equally wicked, 
unprincipled, and hostile to the interests of honest peo^ile ; 
and that the only resource we have, is always to vote against 
the party that are in office, unless where they will join in 
voting for a candidate of our own. 

London, 4 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editors of the Sheffield Iris, 

No. XIII. 

Would Household Suffrage destroy the Influence of Towns, 
and strengthen the aristocracy f 

Sirs, — With your leave I propose to make a kind of re- 
trospect of the controversy m the Leeds Mercury, the im- 
portant substance of which may be summed up in the 
declaration of that journal, that ** the practical effects of 
Household Suffrage and Equal Electoral Districts would be, 
to give to the Landed interest an immense and unassailable 
preponderance; to convert the present Liberal Majority in 
the House of Commons into a Minority ; and to make the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws utterly hopeless." 

On extracting this, it is impossible to help throwing in the 
question, which I have seen in public prints already, of why 
the landed interest, represented in the Mercury by thle 
Marquis of Chandos, is not found actively and energeticaJly 
promoting the establishment of Household Suffrage and Equal 
Electoral Districts. 

But, quitting this, I will revert to such points as may 
seem to offer matter for profitable discussion, impressed with 
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the inntOitj there would be in attempting to go regularly 
through a correspondence of great extent, which has already 
been viewed with so much interest b^ the public. 

And first, for the reasons for desiring Household Suffrage, 
and the objections to tiiem. And here, the reasons seem 
reducible to two ; — ^That it is better than what we have got, 
and that there is some chance of getting it now. 

No man, I surmise, maintains, that Household Suffirage 
is the one and onlv thing that man should desire. But 
it is what we should many of us be very glad of now. 
It is very likely that the suffrage as it is, may be very weU 
fat the present ministry. But the present ministry is a 
Finally ministry ; and there are many of us do not want 
diat. llie question which the supporters of further Reform 
ask themselves, is not what would keep things as they are, 
but what woidd alter things as they are. Those who take 
a deep personsd interest in setting Reform in motion again, 
have an intimate conviction that extending the suffrage by 
almost any possible general rule, would have a most favour- 
able effect upon their cause. They feel the most firm per- 
suasion that they and their objects would be assisted by it, 
and not the contrarv. And if there are others who are afraid 
of being impeded, there seems no difficulty in accounting for 
that fact too. 

If we are close pressed for 9, principle on which representa- 
tion shall be founded, there is clearly none but the well-known 
one, that representation should be coincident with obedience 
to the law, and still more with bearing any portion of public 
burthens under the law. To submit to the law, is itself a 
thing conferring claims in return ; and if a man is to have 
anytioing by clamiing it, he must clearly have some share in 
determining what is to be granted, or his share is likelv 
to be ver^ smalL Benefit-dubs and associations in general, 
find no difficulty in ascertaining where representation is due. 
And they consequently either offer a snare of some kind, 
mediate or immediate, in the direction of their affairs ; or 
if they bid for subscribers on the strength of the excellence 
of the named directors, they at all events leave everybody 
at liberty to decline or not, and to frame some other scheme. 

If, therefore, we come to extremities at once, Universal 
Sofihige is the only thing that has universal justice in it. 
And there is no use in trying to puzzle the (question with 
inquiries after the precise moment when an individual ought 
to attain to the right of voting, or asking why it is proposed 
that women shall be cut off. A time may come wheuwomew 
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win DOi be cot off; lliere are ddngs more impiacticabfe. 
Such an imrentioD as **8iiffinaige by sample*' voold make it 
eMf. And tbe settHng the age of Toting to a moment, is no 
more oeceHaiy than keeping a man finom his dinner tffl it is 
settled to a moment at what time it shall be. To get tiie 
dinner is the great thing; and so it is to get the vote. 
Sensible men have neirer stopped to solve conondrams of 
dus nature; diere is always a practical way. 

Hoosdiold Saffra^e, dierefiire, is destrable, not because it is 
a natural right, ni^ess in tbe sense that a good dinner is a 
natond rig^ if a man can get it ; bat becaose it is nsefiil, 
and can be got Roast beef may be a natoral right, when it 
is to be had ; and when not, we may admit our natural rig^t 
to be cut down to bacon ; and even that may be better dian 
the ** coarKr food " of him who dares not aspire to the fleali 
of swine. We are just now in the " coarser food" condition ; 
and we aspire to bacon, with an undisguised hope of in the 
end arriving at beef. 

London, 2 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Statesman, 
No. I. 

Replt to Mb. 0*G>!rHELL'8 Lettes of 12 Dec. 1840 to Leeds 
Times. — His Foob Movements, with belation to the York- 

SHIBE ReFOBMEBS. 

Sir, — Mr. O'Connell has fallen into the mistake of saying 
I threw out "dark insinuations " against him. And I am 
desirous, in the first place, of correcting his mis-apprehension, 
and in the next, of obviating any obscurity winch can by 
poisibility be existing in other quarters on tne nature of my 
intentions. 

The first step shall be to request your insertion of the 
passages in a previous letter, on which the painful suspicion 
arose. 

* I have jast leen the letter of the Iiish agitator to Mr. Hamer Stans- 
feld of the 10th of November. 

'The letter U all very friendlj aod fair ; and no man doubts the Irish 
leader .being a three-decker of that class, whose Inroadside is very con- 
vincing in whatever direction it may be pointed. But what will he do ? 
What can we depend on from him t Is not he too fighting a game 
to bring off the nunisters at a pinch, and serve his own purposes by the 
way 1 When by the mixture of his energies he has wrought up ouis (for 
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I take the liberty of ipeaking as your countryman), to the formation on 
the wiiole of something powerful and imposing, will he or will he not 
go to the ministry, or to some ministry, and say, ** Now, here is a mass 
of popular force, able to crush a ministry like the walls of Jericho 
with the blast of its lungs. Give me my way in Ireland (or as the 
case may be), and it shall not be set upon you ; and if you do not, it 
shall." 

* Or, to take another danger, inasmuch as before the fact is the time 
for precaution, — will he descant to our Yorkshire brethren, (some of 
whom make approaches to the perftrvidum tngenUan of the Northern 
races), on the efficacy of << fourteen thousand men of a fighting age, 
beginning at fourteen and ending at sixty-five *'; and then, if it shoi^d 
chance &aX among the events yet unrolled by history, they should be 
attacked by some unforeseen tyranny or other, like die French in the 
Three Days or the Colonial House of Representatives in Canada, and 
after being cockered up and their warlike propensities set in motion 
by oratory as aforesaid, they should attempt resistance like those 
others or like their forefathers, — will he turn round as he did in the 
case of Canada, and cry " Naughty, naughty men ! Defended themselves 
** against the grenadiers ! Shocking, dreadful ! Did not know what I 
** meant, that fourteen thousand men were to be got together to keep them 
" out of harm^ s way!" And will he then go to the ministry and ofier 
three hundred thousand Irish to keep us down? Will he do this; 
because if he will, we had rather he should not, and would try to hinder 
him before he begins. 

* On these and like points, I do not know how you or any of us 
are to get any satis&ction. Would not the best policy be, to accept his 
assistance gladly, but with a full confidence that he will do either of the 
^ngs mentioned if the invitation comes f — to take him as a gun, which 
you make up your minds will burst some day or other, but by help of 
which you hope to have a few long and bard shots at the enemy before 
diat time arrives f 

* You know my habits of plain speaking. I have very little con- 
fidence in aujrthing that goes by the name of wisdom, or power over the 
future; butl believe plain speaking is as often right as anything else.' 
-^CoL T%ompmm't Utter of 3 Dtc. 1840, to Editor of Leedt Tima, 
In Leedt Time$of6 Dec, 1840. 

In this I submit there is no more of intimation that the 
Irish leader encouraged the Canadians in what he deno- 
minates their ** revolt, than that he encouraged the French 
in the Three Days. Both were sudden resistances, arising 
out of treasonable outbreaks of the executive government, on 
which there was no time to wait for advice across the sea. 

But what I did mean to have believed, — and if there 
was anything of dimness about the representation, I beg 
to be anowed to do all that mav be practicable to amend 
the error now, — ^was, that for the leader who at Limerick 
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had called for a useless, unprovoked appeal to arms, where 
no attack had been made by the government, but on the 
contrary the popular cause was everywhere advancing if he 
would only refrain from excitations to violence, — for this 
counseller to turn round on men in Canada who had fallen in 
opposing a treasonable attack from the ministry which be 
controls, with an aiBPected horror of the "criminal folly of 
resistance," — was what the Irish may find to their liking, but 
the direct antipodes of all that in England was likely to 
attract either confidence or veneration. And I supported 
the argument by citing the more recent fact, that when our 
unfortunate Chartists, acting no doubt mainly on the advice 
which he had given to the Irish, had insisted on trying their 
hands at fighting and had been put down, the counseller and 
prime mover of the appeal to arms, the safe rebel of Limerick, 
taunted them on their failure, and, always warlike where 
there was no likelihood of war, proffered ' three hundred 
thousand of his followers to assist to trample on them. 

Can I do anything to make this plainer ? Will anybody 
point out to me the parts into which the stream of explana- 
tion might usefully be directed ? 

Since my letter which appeared in the Leeds Times of Dec. 
5, the reasons for regarding the operations of the Irish leader 
with extreme distrust have been greatly multiplied. His 
palpable movements, whether designed or not, with relation 
to the Yorkshire Reformers, have l^en four. — 

1. To lead them, in reliance on his legal knowledge, into 
the jaws of transportation ; by suggesting to them a plan, which 
if not absolutely and on all sides illegal, was as sure to be 
accompanied with illegality and consequent openness to pu- 
nishment, as a mouse-trap with a hundred mice pulling at 
the bait, is sure to be accompanied with a goin^-off. 

2. To throw cold water on the agitation against the Com 
Laws. 

3. To induce the Anti-Corn- Law agitators to put them- 
selves into the position of the other candidates for transporta- 
tion, bv the avowal of political objects. 

4. To stir up the decaying feud between the Chartists 
and the middle classes, by professing to side with the former, 
after offering 300,000 men to put them down. 

Whether it was his deliberate intention to do all these, 
is what God knows and I do not. But this I know, that, 
I would put my picquet under arms just the same as if I 
did. 

The grand danger, I repeat, from the Irish leader is 
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this. He will get what power he can among us, and then sell 
OS with a good conscience the first time he fancies that 
by betraying us he is what he calls ** serving Ireland." He 
solemnly adjures me to tell him, why the Irish trust him. I 
suppose it is hecause they know no hetter. That he served 
them well while the question was only an Irish one, is 
most undouhted. But the moment he has to deal with the 
English besides, who are somebody whether he likes it or not, 
he takes rank with the governors to whom Europe just now 
seems given over, who arrange for the maximum of mutual 
injury, and call the pickings policy. He wUl affront and 
betray the English again, as he has affronted and betrayed 
them before ; and when he has done the worst possible for 
Ireland in all that regards English friendship and co-opera- 
tion, he will go back with some petty advantage he will 
profess to have obtained against us, and invite the '' fighting 
age" of Limerick and the "boys" of Kilkenny to shout 
patriot and statesman in his train. 

Examine his last effort -in this line. Recommending the 
good wives of Ireland to eat up all their butter, and refuse 
Leeds cloth. Suppose somebody proposes at the Leeds meet- 
ing, to employ no Irishman in England or consent to work 
in company with him. Why should not this be as wise, and, as 
being in retaliation, vastly more justifiable than the other ? 

On the question raised, of when the Irish leader will desert 
to the enemy in any mode, the thesis I propose, if I can clear 
it of all risk of being mistaken for insinuation, is that he has 
done what is equivalent, in half a dozen ways already. He 
did it when he taunted the unfortunate Canadians while they 
were under the hoof. He did it when he offered 300,000 men 
to trample on the English Chartists in the like condition. 
He did it when he called upon the people of Limerick to com- 
mence an unprovoked and objectless rebellion. He did it when 
he raised the banner of commercial disunion between Ireland 
and Great Britain, as the means of increasing their political 
cordiality. He did it when he led the Reformers to the door 
of the Attorney-General's mouse-trap without telling them 
of any danger, and then assured them they would have beert 
perfectly safe if they had only all taken care to tugj at the 
Wt in one particular way and not in another. He did it when 
he engaged the English tail of ** good reformers" to follow him 
by the prospect of boroughs in Ireland. And he brought all 
to a point, when having from a conjunction of circumstances 
the power to control ministers and insist on the progress of 
Reform, he bartered all for advantages to Ireland oC «j£wxV. \3afc 
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same value as the privilege of eating her butter up herself, 
and established the principle that the ministers were to be 
supported, as long as there was the difference of a man or the 
little finger of a man, between their misdoings and the 
Tories. If he never does the like any more, it must be 
because human capacity is only a given quantity. 

And now, if the Member for all Ireland thinks I have had 
my reply, I will harness myself under him to any honest 
purpose with as much glee as ever ; barely bargaming for 
a little right, to see a stone wall before he runs our heads 
against it past recovery. 

Blackheath, 7 Jan, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle. 

No. XIII. 
Chartist Anti-Cobn-Law Associations. 

Sir,— I feel a lively hope that in various parts of the 
country portions of our friends the Chartists are beginning 
to discover the error in judgment they have made, in think- 
ing the Charter was the thing which could be carried, under 
the existing corrupt state of the representation. The ques- 
tion always was, whether because the representative body 
was corrupt, it was most likely to set about reforming its 
corruptions directly, or to surrender some abuse against which 
parties of vastly more actual influence than tiie excluded 
multitude, were interested. 

The evidence of the discovery asserted, is in the fonnation 
of what are called Operative Anti-Com-Law Associations, 
which you will scarcely fail to have observed. Why not at 
once call them Chartist Anti-Corn-Law Associations ? The 
divisions of the Anti-Com-Law party are three ; — ^those who 
wish the Corn Laws removed for the sake, among other things, 
of the effect it would have in promoting the objects avowed 
in the Charter ; — those who wish it simply for commercial 
reasons ; — and those who wish to have the thing done by the 
supporters of the present ministry alone, for the prevention 
of any political influence the friends of the Charter might 
obtain by being a portion of the victorious body. Of this last 
class are the Manchester League, or at least the leaders who 
give tone to its proceedings. They desire the removal of the 
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Corn Laws for the effect it would have upon their own ledgers ; 
but thej dread the progress of the " Five Points" more. 

I am well aware a cry will he raised of the impolicy of 
avowing that the Corn Laws are assailed with ulterior views. 
Secrets of this kind seldom do anyhody much good. More 
opposition wUl not arise from the avowal of such a principle 
by such as will avow, than arises already from the belief that 
there is a fraud carrying on in the dark. It is useless to run 
too fine upon points of this nature. It might be very well for 
the League to have carried all this on in a snuggery, and have 
lived upon its disavowal of any ulterior objects, if it had at the 
same time contrived to keep down its dislike of those suspected 
of favouring the other cause. But if the League is a job, it 
shmild be forced either to avow itself so, or to submit to the 
degradation of alliance with such Chartists as, because they are 
Chartists, would put down the Com Laws. 

I therefore beg, through your medium, to publish for the 
first time the proposal, that such of the operatives as see the 
way in which tx)th their own interests would be advanced and 
the obtaining of further political privileges for their class 
facilitated by the removal of the Corn Laws, should avow their 
sentiments by assuming the title of Chartist Anti-Corn- 
Law Associations. 

London^ 7 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor of the True Scotsman, 

No. XII. 

Efpect of Cost op Food on Sales. — Dr. and Cb. Account, be- 
tween A Paisley Bale op Goods and a Saxon. 

Sir, — Though I may possibly not agree upon all questions 
with your correspondent ** M." in your paper of 26 Decem- 
ber, I feel anxious to be aUowed to give my portion of support 
to some of the important propositions he advances. 

The operatives mustt in one way or another, be rescued from 
the opinion that doubling the price of their food does not pre- 
vent their manufactures from being sold abroad. The question 
really seems reducible to something like a debtor and creditor 
account The landowners keep out foreign com, in order that 
ttie scarcity may raise the price at home ; that is to say, that 
a peck of com may be made to exchange for a greater quantity 
of all and every other kind of thing, tnan would otherwise be 
the case. And this effect they accomplish, to the extent of 
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making com double the price it is on the continent of Europe. 
Fancy, then, a Saxon and a Paisley manufecturer competing in 
some foreign market, as for instance the American ; and let it 
be supposed that knowledge, capital, power of getting the raw 
material, the mode of living of the operative, and ever3rthing 
else, are equal on both sides, with the single exception that the 
peck of com which makes part of the operative's pay in 
England, costs twice as much as in Saxony; and let the 
American money got for the goods, be vested in whatever Is 
best, as for instance cotton. Make out then a distinct debtor 
and creditor account, for a bale of each kind of goods, assuming 
four dollars in Saxony to be equal to a pound sterling ; and for 
simplicity, let the Saxon just make both ends meet, with a 
profit of, say, 10 per cent. Try this, and see where the Paisley 
man will be. 

SAXON BALE OP GOODS. PAISLEY BALE OF GOODS. 

Dr, Dollars. Dr. £. t. 

To cost of raw materials and To cost of raw materials and 

machinery .... 40 machinery • . . . 10 

To wages of operatives, ex- To wages of operatives, ex- 
clusive of com ... 40 elusive of com • . • 10 

To a peck of com to each To a peck of com to each 

operative per day • . 20 operative per day . . 10 

To profits 10 To profits 2 10 

110 £32 10 

Cr. Cr. 

By cotton bought in America By cotton bought in America 

and sold in Saxony • .110 and sold in Great Britain 27 10 



Balance • • nil Balance Dr. £5 



Can there be any doubt, that the trade of Paisley for the Ame- 
rican market must be run away with by the Saxon, and the 
wages and employment which would be given by that trade 
to tne operatives taken away in consequence ? The last report 
to Nottingham is, that the Saxons can offer goods of the same 
quality for fifty per cent under the Nottingham man ; which 
may be supposea to mean at two-thirds of the Nottingham 
price. And the like must be the case with the Paisley goods ; 
or if it is not there, it is somewhere else. 

You see how useless it is to pretend to be either a manufac- 
turing or a commercial country, while there is an express 
plan lor making laws to prevent manufactures and commerce ; 
and while your priests are thanking God for murder, robbery. 
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and every abomination, under pretence of a good harvest, and 
all because they conceive their own salaries to hang upon the 
existing state of things. 

Another point on which I heartily congratulate your cor- 
respondent, is his having penetrated the fraud of the land- 
owners in talking about the " loss of the home market." If 
a butter-wife chuses to go to a distant market because she 
gets more for her butter than nearer home, what use would 
there be in tiireatening her with the loss of her home market ? 
She goes abroad precisely because her home market is the 
worst. The proposal of the landowners is that the manufac- 
turers should go to the market where they can get two pecks 
of com for a day's work, instead of the market where they can 
get three ; or if it be preferred to put it in another way, to 
me market where they can get a peck of corn for fifteen 
hours' work, instead of the market where they can get it 
for ten. 

But then they say, the home market is so much the 
greater of the two. That is, they have by law cut down the 
good market and prevented it from existing, and then tell 
you the other is the greater of the two. Suppose the butter- 
wife were prevented from going to her good markets, and 
then told the other was the greater. Suppose that out of 
three stones of butter, she was ^rced to sell two at home at an 
inferior price, and told she had the largest market at home and 
therefore must not spoil it ? Butter- wives are wiser in their 
generation, than some of either master or man in the manufac- 
turing classes. 

I tmnk your correspondent might go a step farther, in his 
perception of the connexion between the price of agricultural 
produce and other commodities. Money is nothing but the 
instrument by which exchanges of one commodity for another 
are effected, just as they may be effected by ticking off two 
bills against each other ; the thin^ finally exchanged are the 
commodities. The naked fact is, that the landowners by 
making a scarcity of com, oblige all and everybody to give 
them more of their labour or goods for a peck of corn. It 
may be true or not, that when corn rises, other things rise ; 
but it f> not true that when corn is made to rise by scarcity, 
other things rise as much as com. And this again, I am afraid 
will make a puzzle to some of the operatives, though it hardly 
would to a butter- wife. If she found the landlords raising 
the price of corn by making it scarce, with a view among 
other things to get more of her work and industry against a 
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peck of corn, she would not be misled by the feet that com 
had risen by two-pence in the pound Scots and butter one. 

With the permission of you and your correspondent, I will 
go on again another time. 

London^ 6 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Bolton Free Press* 

No. XV. 

A General Increase of Waoes can only come from a General 

Increase op Food. 

Sir, — In looking over the proceedings of a Lecture on the 
Corn Laws at Leicester, I find the lecturer interrupted by a 
cry of " The hosiers should not give so little wages, and then 
we should get more bread !" 

Upon this I want to join issue, and ask the criers whether 
they seriously think that if all the employers in the country 
comd be made or forced to double wages, that would relieve 
the working classes from the scarcity they complain of. 

If one man could get his wages doubled by himself, there 
seems no doubt that he might get a double quantity of bread ; 
as an individual in a ship short of water, might by possibility 
get two pints a-day instead of one for the whole voyage, by 
an order from the captain. But I have a notion, that the 
whole crew could not get two pints a-day instead of one by an 
order of the same nature. And just the same difficulty is 
here. Before a thing is got, it must be there to be had. And 
unless giving greater wages has some tendency to increase the 
quantity to be divided, the result must in the main be like the 
captain's ordering every man a quart a-day out of a pint. 

Not but there might be ways in which to a trifling extent 
there would be tendencies towards some relief. As for in- 
stance, by setting the working classes more nearly on an 
equality with the richer, it might for a time cause the division 
of the corn to be something fairer. But this effect could only 
be momentary ; for the result must be either that the price of 
com must rise, or every man of the working classes be served 
with a quart of corn where there was only a pint, and which 
of these would carry the day may be left to private judgment 
to decide. And by this rising of the price of corn, the working 
classes would be reduced to tne same portions as before. 

Or it might be urged, that such a proceeding would vir- 
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taally abolish the Com Laws. But this is hardly a fair 
answer ; any more than the proposal for getting rid of the 
Com iJblws by an enormous issue of paper money, which 
should raise the money prices of com and everything else to 
a height never contemplated by the landlords in their barriers 
against the country's food. It is plain, that as long as the 
Luidlords can oppose the abolition of the Com Laws, thev can 
oppose anything of this kind, and will take care to do it ac- 
cordingly. And if they did not, it would only prove my point ; 
which IS that nothing but the abolition, by hook or by crook, 
of the Com Laws, can relieve the working classes. 

I wonder that the working classes have not found out, that 
the Com Laws are in reality the " Coarser Food" laws. As 
long as there is to be a monopoly and a consequent pressure 
of want for agricultural produce, there must be a premium on 
the production of the kmds which will give most sustenance 
from the least land and at the least expense ; which I take to 
be precisely what is meant by coarser food. In illustration 
of this, if the purser of a ship was trying to make a fortune 
l^ going to sea with two months' provision on board instead 
of uree, and selling it to the best bidder as the captain of the 
Turkish fri^te in the Palmerston war sold water to his 
prisoners, — it would be plain that if the potatoes he covdd lay 
m for the same money would sustain life longer than the 
bread, it would be for his interest to provide potatoes instead 
of broul. The proof of which would be, that if he set up the 
potatoes which cost him a guinea by the side of the bread 
which cost him the same, a greater total price would be bid for 
all the potatoes, though the price per pound weight would 
alwajTS continue inferior to the price of bread. 

It strikes me therefore, that the working classes ought to 
begin calling out for *' coarser food," or at all events should 
acknowledge the principle that there would be no use in 
getting rid of the coarser food till they have prefaced it by 
various improvements in the suffrage, and precautions against 
the effects of machinery now and in time to come. It is 
difficidt to see how they are to escape the charge of incon- 
sbtency if they do not. 

London, 14 Jan. 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Midland Counties Illuminator, 

No. III. 
What is " Party T 

SiR,^-An article in your last number moves me to push 
further the examination of what is meant by ** party." In 
my schooMays, and bred up in a High Church and Tory 
school, I remember being much puzzled with the sister word 
" faction." It was plain to my youthful understanding, that 
every evil in Greece and Rome arose from the want of every- 
body agreeing with somebody ; but how this somebody was 
to have been fixed upon, continued to give me some uneasi- 
ness. The learned master here stepped in, and pointed out 
to his head class, that the man who was always in the right, 
was the one who evinced the greatest aptitude for prompt and 
violent measures, was the most careless of individual lives 
and comforts when opposed to what he determined to call the 
interest of the state, and most inflexible in running all risks 
and refusing all compromise when this kind of policy was in 
question. In short, as I found on arriving at the years called 
of discretion, it was the ancient Tory, who was invariably 
right. Cato in the affair of Catiline, if I remember well, 
was the beau idial of our master's idolatry ; and on after ac- 
quaintance, I take the said Cato to have been something 
exceedingly like Lord Eldon in a pre-existent state, except 
that Lord Eldon, if he really was the same individual, did 
not in his later incarnation carry out his principle to the 
extent of going to the prison which contained Messrs. Hardy 
and Thelwall, and putting an end to the risk of dangerous 
aequittal by putting them to death out of hand. 

Party then, means being of any but the right party, which 
is every man's own. For when it is the right, then none 
will call it party. In fact it is the ill-natured, or as Jeremy 
Bentham called it, the dyslogistic word, for everybody 
except a man's self and friends. And everybody seems to 
employ it in turn. Thus we are " party," in the eyes of a 
Tory loumalist, whose principle is, that the whole duty of 
man is comprised in being ready to surrender life and 
fortune at any time, to enable an aristocratical and eccle- 
siastical domination to work their will upon the rest of 
mankind. When the Chinese felony was brought before 
parliament, the Whig-Radicals said the opposition to it was 
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a ** party" affair to bring in the Tories ; and so by way of 
proving their own cleanness from " party," they voted for 
the felony and carried it by nine. 

It would be better, perhaps, to lean towards avoiding the 
word, unless qualified by some explanatory addition. Thus 
if we say the rogues' party, or the honest men's party, there 
is some chance of knowing what is meant. 

In all this there seems to be nothing that does not agree 
in principle with the article pointed to in setting out ; the 
tendency of which to the promotion of useful union, it is im- 
possible to estimate too highly. 

London^ 14 Jan* 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leeds Times, 

No. XLIIl. 

The Leeds Assembly. — What are we to do there? 

Sir, — I am unable to repress my conviction, that it will 
only be felling into the error of the Chartists who thought they 
were to have a thing for saying they wanted it, if your Leeds 
Assembly confines itself to setting forth the intensity of its 
desires for further Reform, and neglects to use the means 
which are the only ones by which the effect is likely to be 
brought about. What care the men who are opposed to us, for 
what we wish or do not, so long as we have not genius or 
honesty to put it into the form of a weapon that alarms them ? 
In my childhood I remember studying Grose's Military An- 
tiquities, in hopes of gaining light on the conformation of 
Christian-s redoubtable weapon " All-prayer." Like Chris- 
tian's, our prayers will be of small avail unless we embody 
them in something of a cut-and-thrust eflBciency, which may 
frighten the goblins of the pit. It is not because we have 
wishes, but because we clothe them in a shape that is feared, 
that we shall succeed. The treachery that has been practised 
on us, may inform us what that shape is. The promise made 
to ministers has been, that they shall not be interfered with in 
their tenure of place, till they have run down the gamut of 
Tory mischief, and proved that they have reached within 
one of the base note of iniquity. All above that, has been 
guaranteed to them ; and if there is any intention of change, 
the first object must be to break up the bond. 

There is no use in disguising the facts. The miuistei^ Ian^ 

VOL. Ti. c 
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only sinned, as men by nature and education prone to dis- 
honesty sin when they yield to the temptation of impunity 
held out, — when they find somebody willing to barter such 
impunity, for services to be rendered m return. The ministers 
are less to blame, than those who have supported them. 

In truth we meet at Leeds, to show the public at large, 
whether we are the rump of the old fraud, assembled to 
wring some further dregs out of the obsolete deceit, or are 
possessed with any serious desire to rescue what may be saved 
out of the wreck of hopes. We are got back to being the exe- 
cutioners of the Holy Alliance ; but the *' good reformers" have 
their boroughs and their interviews with ministers. We are 
to pay the expenses of a basketfull of disgraceful wars, for 
which far better and more appropriate payment were a rope ; 
but the ** good reformers" keep possession of the ministerial 
side of the house, and after that, who can complain ? And now 
we shall see them again, as ready as ever to take charge of our 
objects and drive them to perdition ; unless through some 
unhoped accession of good fortune or good sense, somebody 
should bethink themselves they have had enough of them 
already. 

Once more, watch how these men will talk, but how careful 
they will be to say nothing that shall hurt. See how they 
wm twist, and turn, and threaten that at some time they wm 
think of showing their teeth, with provision only that it idiall 
not be now. There is no better rule, than that those who 
have deceived us once for their own interest, would be glad to 
do it again. It rests with ourselves, whether we shall go away 
with me character of having endeavoured to prolong the 
public mischief, or claim the reputation of having been able 
to take intelligent measures towards an intelligible end. 

London, 14 Jan, 1841. 



To the Editor qfthe Leicestershire Mercury, 

•No. XII. 

The Cobn Laws the " Coarser Food " Laws. — Men's Expecta- 
tions OP TOO MUCH. 

Sir, — It certainly strikes me as surprising, that the working 
classes do not find out, that the Com Laws are in reality the 
" coarser food " laws ; — that if a man wanted to inflict on them 
coarser food he could rationally go about it no other way. For 
wluit is *' coarser food ?" It is SK)d of which a greater quan^ 
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titj, or with less expense, can be grown upon the same land ; 
or what is only a branch of the same principle, which can be 
grown on lands where other kinds of produce cannot be 
raised advantageously or at all. If potatoes could only be 
grown in hot-nouses, instead of being held the ** coarser 
food '* they would be the luxurious and the highly soueht ; 
and rye-bread is sent as a present to the metropolis, where 
it is not easily procured. It is probable however after all, 
tiiat diere is an intrinsic superiority in wheaten bread over 
either potatoes or rye; that is to say, that out of a large 
number of people having access equally to all, a majority 
would agree in thinking the wheaten on the whole the best 
But if men are to breed against the produce of a given quan« 
tity of land, it is as plain they must be driven to the coarser 
food, as that the horse will eat up his straw under a scarcity 
of hay. The supporters of the Corn Laws therefore among 
the working classes, ought, decidedly, to huzza for the 
** coarser food." 

A valuable point about your Lectures, is the evidence 
given by one of the working classes, not apparently an en- 
Siusiast against the Corn Laws, on the depression existing 
among the agricultural labourers in Devonshire. This goes 
to disprove one of the frauds of the supporters of the mono- 
poly, which is the assertion that the Corn Laws are for the 
good of the agricultural labourers. The truth is that the 
agricultural labourer is reduced to the same necessity of 
giving his day's labour for a diminished quantity of com, 
as the manufacturing. He has no more chance than the 
other for effecting his escape. 

In Devonshire, Cornwall, and Wiltshire, it appears to be 
stated, that " the peasant is earning seven shillings a-week." 
The word "peasant" itself is of Corn-Law origin ; it was 
almost unknown in this country, till want reduced the Bri- 
tish labourer to the level of the continental *' paysan" and 
the semi-poetical columns of the Morning Post patronized 
the word as one which would be agreeable to aristocratic ears. 
Children sometimes mistake a ** peasant" for a ** pheasant." 
The one is the aristocrat's meat ; the other the man tiiat 
starves to make it for him. 

Instead of asking whether the cultivators can or cannot 
produce sufficient food for the wants of the population, the 
question should always be put in the form of demanding 
whether the population is or is not^ to be starved down to a 
given quantity of food. The moment it is proposed that 
people should forego a cheaper market that might be haA, 

c2 
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the proposal really is, that somebody shall either be starved 
or be hindered from coming into existence, by the want of 
food. Whenever the question is asked, ** whether it is wise 
to allow our population and wealth to extend beyond our 
agricultural basis," the question stripped of disguise is whether 
the population and wealth which trade and manufactures pro- 
ceed to create, shall be from time to time annihilated and 
destroyed, by a process of starving either immediate or pro- 
tracted. 

One great source of error and disunion in all discussions 
on the Corn Laws, appears to be, men's expectations of too 
much. It is the interest of the supporters of these laws, to 
endeavour to fix the contest on the question, of whether idl 
human ills and dangers are to cease for ever on their removed ? 
Whereas the question is much more like the following. 
Suppose a man had an unfortunate and not very easily 
found hole in his pocket, the effect of which was, that his 
money was constantly disappearing, and so he was brought 
from day to day nearer to " coarser food " and the poor- 
house. Would it or would it not be for his interest to stop 
this mischief, and if there was doubt about the precise situa- 
tion of the hole, to go to considerable pains to find and to 
repair it? And above all, should we hear sensible men 
declaring, that they would not caulk the pocket's bottom, 
nor let anybody else do it, till they had carried certain 
political objects without which they maintained the darning 
of the pocket would be useless? 

Emigration is clearly the landlord's valve, which is to let 
off the steam when likely to become dangerous. Most of 
them have the sense to acquiesce in this ; but there was one 
** starvation *' member in the House of Commons, who stood 
up and declared, that men ought not to be allowed to emigrate, 
but be made to stay at home " and eat the agriculturists' com." 
It is believed these were as near as may be the words of the 
speaker ; and no exaggeration is certainly intended. In all 
disputes, there is nothing like an ultra. Here was the de- 
sign avowed, that the population should be made to bid 
against each other for the landlords' com, and none of them 
be allowed to evade his duty. 

London, 14 Jan. 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser . 

No. XV. 
** AvEHAGB Misfortune." — " Knioht-erbantbt'' op Politics. 

Sir,— When a private individual takes up the trade of 
felony, it often costs him a good deal of trouble to " place 
himself beyond the reach of average misfortune^ It some- 
times happens too, to the joy of lionest men, that all his 
precautions fail him, and leave him in the attitude which 
Judges abbreviate into sus. per coll. 

So it is with the present ministers. In breach of all their 
professions, and in direct defiance of the trust put in them, 
they have taken up the trade of public felony, and now set 
their hirelings of the metropolitan press to demonstrate to a 
feeling public, the expenses it may be necessary to go to, in 
order to cover the consequences. Abrogating every precon- 
ceived principle of national honour, they have taken up the 
trade of political banditti, plunginc themselves and us into 
infamy such as never stuck to a civuized nation before ; and 
after accomplishing this through the treasonable device of 
refusing to communicate to parliament, they will come for- 
ward to saddle us with our shares of the disgrace in the shape 
of taxes, which though brought on by a swindling fraud, no 
sufiScing number of us will have the spirit either directly or 
indirectly to oppose. 

The time in fact is come, when it is necessary to chalk a 
line and say, " Rogues to that side, and honest men to this." 
The government, emboldened by one or two previous trials in 
which it had proved the strength of its bargain with the mi- 
serables calling themselves " good reformers" in parliament, 
has proceeded to carry us back to the brutality and barbarism 
of past ages, and set up the standard against human improve- 
ment in every quarter of the globe. There is literally not 
one, in which it is not at this moment carrying on its high- 
handed basenesses, with a recklessness only to be paralleled by 
the superfluous zeal with which the profligate and the un- 
charactered of both sexes rush upon their shame. Wherever 
there were strong reasons why an Englishman for his credits 
sake and the reputation of the country that bore him should 
have taken a different course, there is the govetumewX, toivm^ 
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dishonouring and degrading us. The quarrel is not a public 
one, but a private and a domestic. The man who, taking ad- 
vantage of the position to which you and I have helped to 
raise him, afflicts us and our posterity with the disgrace of 
vulgar crime and mean unhandsome wickedness, is as much 
our individual enemy as he who should cover us with his 
spittle, or attempt the dishonour of our families before our 
eyes. We were born of honest people in an honest country, 
and it is a grievous and a heartfelt thing to be made felons to 
please felons. The resistance to the most degraded ministry 
m history, is a matter of individual conscience and honour, 
not of political animosity. We want to form ourselves into 
Suppression of Vice Societies, not Political Unions. It is not 
political success we aim at ; but self-defence against the per- 
sonal disgrace of being so governed. 

But the ministers are not all we have to move against. 
There are the backers and supporters of these ministers, who 
have ■ betrayed and bartered away the defence that was en- 
trusted to them. There are the men who have sold us before, 
and whom the Leeds Meeting in their wisdom have sent for 
to sell them again. Add to these, without danger of mistake^ 
a good half of your Corn Law repealers, whose guiding mo- 
tive is to take the doing of a good thing out of the hands 
of the people, and confine it to themselves. What a time 
would this be for the intelligent, honest, and respectable 
working classes, — who murder not, neither do they steal, — to 
show themselves in opposition to a thievish, clmracterless, 
cut-throat aristocracy, with middle classes whom I am afraid 
it would be a complmient to describe as better than half-way 
between the two. 

There is no doubt about the fact. The ministry called 
Whig, has laid the foundation of a sweeping revolution, by 
implanting in the breasts of the honest and upright portion 
of the community, the same mixture of hatred and contempt 
for the morals, honour, and talents of the ruling classes, which 
in other countries has led to that result, and by the good pro- 
vision of God will do it everywhere that the experiment shall 
be repeated. 

P.S. Having named the Meeting at Leeds, I notice that 
the Whig organ there, the Mercury, protests against the 
** knight-errantry of politics *' that " takes up great and 
complicated schemes of organic changes which there is no 
hope of carrying, instead of devoting itself to practical mea- 
sures.*' The rebuke is just Will nobody move, that ** under 
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the coalition which has taken place hetween the Whig and 
Tory Gdnservatives, the only practical measure at present 
within the reach of Reformers, is individually to encourage 
voting for whichever of the two parties is out of place." 

London, 14 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 

No. XIII. 
Machinery.— Nottingham Chabter Association. 

Sir, — In continuation, the Council of the Nottingham Char- 
ter Association desire to ask, '* what henefits would accrue to 
the working classes if they, by improvements in machinery, 
could produce stockings or other articles of manufacture, at 
one-half the price they received before ; and could get food 
from other countries at one-half the price they pay for the 
produce of their own country." And they answer tnemselves, 
'* None whatever." 

To diis I reply, first by asking whether they think they 
would mend the matter by having the machinery tvithout 
the redttction in the price of corn. For this is truly the ques- 
tion at issue. They speak of the machinery as if it were 
something to exist only on the removal of the Corn Laws. 
Whereas it is what they will be equally sure of, whether they 
have the Com Laws or whether they have not. It is like ask- 
ing what better a man who fell overboard in a heavyjacket and 
boots, would be for an oar to help him to swim. The jacket 
18 what he cannot get rid of; and your Council seem to be of 
opinion, that he ought therefore to refuse the oar. 

Bat besides this reply, there is the further one, that a good 
deal has been said to show, that this reduction of wages to 
one-half by machinery, is a thing unlikely or exaggerated. 
Unlikely, because reasons have been given why wages do not 
decrease in proportion to the increased powers of machinery, 
which is the assumption on which this imagined reduction of 
wages is built ; and exaggerated, because no account is taken 
of me degree in which the working classes would be benefited 
by the general reduction of prices by machinery. But still 
the main reply is the other, that because macMnery is and 
will he, is no reason for demanding that corn shall be kept at 
double price. 
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If the repeal of the Corn Laws under the existing state Hf 
things would benefit none but the capitalist, it womd follow 
that to double the severity of the Corn Laws would injure none 
but the capitalist ; which is saying that the working classes 
are to be as well off with less food as with more. And here 
lies the weakness of the Councirs theory. They have a the- 
oretical notion, that they are as well off with a little food as 
with more ; and we the practical men, are exhorting them 
to believe that there are weaknesses between the joints of 
their logic, and that they trust too implicitly to theory and 
too little to experience. 

Or, to view their theory in another light, it is, that there 
is to be more corn in the country, but nobody is to eat it. 
For it is clear, that if they, the numerous classes, do not, 
it cannot be eaten. But if it is not to be eaten it will 
soon cease to come ; and if it does not come, things will re- 
main here as they are, and there can be no more com in the 
country than before ; aKid if the quantity of corn is the same, 
the price will be so too. So that the expected end appears 
to be, that we are to have access to the cheap com of the con- 
tinent, and no effect is to be produced by it. Corn is to be 
neither cheaper nor more abundant, and of the working 
classes the last condition is to be worse than the first. The 
difiiculty of the theory of tides is nothing to this. 

The stockingers deny travelling by the railroad. They 
must be worse off than their neighbours ; for the Leeds men 
come to Hull in a body. But whether they do or not, makes 
very little to the argument. There is not one of them so 
foofish as to ask to be allowed to give more in a shop, where 
he may have a thing for less. Yet they say they toil fifteen 
or sixteen hours a day, and they particularly resist having 
the same com for twelve. And in this resolution it appears 
they strengthen themselves daily, from a conviction that their 
knowledge is nobody else's knowledge, and that everybody is 
idtogether incapable of legislating for them but themselves. 

It is from the agitation of these questions among the work- 
ing classes, that the only remedy is to be expected. They 
have presented a striking converse to the declaration of La- 
fayette, that for a people to be free it is sufficient that they will 
it. They have demonstrated that for a ** slave class " to 
continue so, it is sufficient that they are determined on it. 
Better hopes were certainlv entertained of them, than that at 
this time of day they should be no farther advanced than their 
grandfathers when they mobbed against threshing-mills. 
But in estimating every advance, the first point is to know 
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where we begin from. We shall not be the worse in the end, 
for knowing it here. 

P.S. I am informed that the Staffordshire Examiner of the 
2nd inst. calls me names in two separate paragraphs. I beg 
to recommend that journal to the reading of my friends. 

London^ 13 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Perth' Chronicle, 

No. IV. 

The Syrian War. — Baboain with the Whigs. 

SiK, — The Syrian war, as you observe, may perhaps be 
over. But the Syrian war is only an advanced guard,— a 
little war the forerunner of great ones. Or a feeler, if pre- 
ferred, to see how the nation's pulse will stand for more. 

And here we are brought to the dangerous point. For the 
first time perhaps in English history, there is no opposition 
in parliament. The schism between the government and 
the people may be as wide or wider than at any other period ; 
but still, there is no opposition. There is not one man in the 
House of Commons, — or if there is, he is sitting under a 
bushel and cannot be seen, — who has in his heart to offer any 
serious opposition to the Tory and Whie Conservative 
coalition wnich has carried us back to the Holy Alliance days 
of Castlereagh and Wellington. There are fifty who will 
keep up a petty splutter where they know it will do nobody 
any harm. But there is not one that is capable of conceiving 
in his heart any real and effective opposition. Like the 
sword- players in Addison's Spectator, who were overheard 
one asking the other whether he would give cuts or receive, 
all their hostilities are measured, and especially calculated 
for the object of doing no serious damage to anybody. 

The system distinctly avowed by the Irish agitator, who 
from circumstances had the power of throwing the weight of 
his followers with decisive effect into any scale he wished, 
was simply this. That the Whigs were not to be opposed, so 
long as tnere was the turn of the scale between the mischief 
they would do, and the Tories. And the decision of the Pasha 
of many tails was eagerly confirmed by his Irish and English 
appendages. 
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Here then are the Whigs established in full possession of 
the right of carrying on all sorts of disgraceful wars, and 
hurrying the country and Europe back towards the barbarism 
they were abandoning,— provided always it can be demon- 
strated that they fall short by a man, or by the little finger of 
a man, of the mischief the Tories would have been likely 
to have inflicted in their place. 

Thus under the olden state of things, we suffered the mis- 
chief the Tories could invent, mifius all that a numerous and 
active minority could do to hinder it by the exercise of the 
powers of argument and remonstrance. Now we are to suffer 
the same mass of inventive mischief, minus the little finger. 
This is what we have got by the Lichfield House compact. 
This is what we have got by the Reform Bill. 

In the parliament which was dissolved by the demise of 
William IV, there was a small nucleus of honest and deter-, 
mined opposition ; so small indeed that it got the name of 
the dual party, and it is not certain that the applicatioii 
of a microscope then or now could have doubled the ac- 
count. This party was entirely trodden out at the elections ; 
though it mignt have been supposed that the mere fact of its 
being the only thing of its kind, would have been a reason 
for keeping it alive. It was clear that it could only act by the 
effect of what it had to say; and it might have been sup- 
posed that this alone would have created a kind of sentiment 
of fair play in favour of its being heard. Nothing of the kind 
took place. On the contrary, where the occasion arose, the 
Irish and English tails rushed to aid in extinguishing it, with 
the zeal of the man that treads out a spark in a powder- 
room ; and there was no reaction, as sometimes happens, to 
disappoint them of their mark. The same intertwisted tails 
are seen hurrying everywhere that the chance of a serious 
popular movement appears ; to take possession of and guide 
its progress. Meanwhile the eagerness of the public to verify 
the Hudibrastic maxim on the pleasure of being misled, dis- 
plays itself in its usual force. At Leeds, for instance, the 
tails were sent for, with the ardour which in the territories of 
Cocagne induces the roasted pigs to cry ** Come eat me." We 
shall see what finally comes of that meeting, which is so 
anxious to undo mischief by putting itself under the direction 
of the doers. 

London, 18 Jan, 1841. 
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To the Editors of the Sheffield Iris. 

No. XIV. 
** Household Suffrage would destroy the Influence of Towns, 

STRENGTHEN THE ARISTOCRACY, AND PERPETUATE THE CoRN-LaW.*' 

— LeedM Mercury, 

Sols, — Among the objections to Household Suffrage is 
stated, that it makes no distinction between the educated and 
uneducated classes. This will always make a stock excuse, 
because it will always be nearly as applicable to one rule of 
suffrage as to another. The holders of the suffrage as it is, de- 
cline adding to their numbers, on the score of their education 
and inteDigence. Theswillers of ale, and the two-guinea men, 
are mortally afraid of the introduction of an under-educated 
caste to the power of making legislators. Bear it in mind, 
when the opportunity presents itself for this line of medita- 
tion. 

The strength of the fallacy, lies in taking the particular in- 
stances which might be objectionable if they stood by them- 
selves, and treating them as if they were a sample of the 
whole. The most concentrated form of it, may be considered 
as presented in the objection to universal suffrage " You 
would not surely give a vote to the beggar on the bridge !*' 
What harm was the beggar on the bridge to do with his vote if 
he had it ? The real question, as far as the objection goes, is be- 
tween the national mischief the beggar on the bridge is to do 
with his vote, and the national mischief of making millions of 
men into a '* slave class" in order to keep out the beggar on the 
bridge. The beggar might probably do like other beggars great 
and small, and give his vote where he thought he should get most 
for it ; but that makes no answer by itself. So here " Do you 
really and deliberately intend to repose the trust of the suffrage 
in every man who occupies anything that can be called a 
house ?" is meant to call up the idea of the notoriously unfits, 
and sink the consideration of the general process. It is with 
this view that are paraded " the tenant of every dwelling in St. 
Giles's London, or the liberties of Dublin, or the Barony of 
Glasgow, or the sad abodes of misery, vice, and filth, to be 
found in the worst quarters of our great manufacturing and 
seaport towns ; every farmer's labourer who occupies house or 
hut firom the Land's End to John O'Groat's ; every tenant of 
a mud cabin on the bogs or mountains of Ireland, where 
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the tenancy is equally shared hetween the man and the pig, 
and where the former admits that the latter pajrs the rent.** 
With the same desig^i you are asked, ** Is it your intention to 
give the franchise to the peasants of Kent, who followed the 
fanatic Thom, to the Chartists of Monmouthshire, who rose in 
insurrection at Newport, or to the mob who set Birmingham 
on flames ?*' 

To all these questions you might boldly answer Yes. You 
would give the suffrage to the ** sad abodes of misery, vice, 
and filth," because to the absence of the suffrage, not in 
themselves individually but in the class, is owing that they 
are so miserable, so vicious, and so unclean. Their misery 
and their vice you trace to the circumstance that they are a 
** slave class," and it noses you in their filth. You would 
give the suffrage to the farmer's labourer, yea every one, as 
fast as he is likely to get it, that he may have some motive for 
looking into his blessings from the Poor-house and the Com 
Laws, You would give it to the tenant of the mud cabin for 
precisely similar reasons, counting his intimacy with the pig 
as one of the reasons for and not against. To the peasants 
overhung by Canterbury, you would give it for the distinct 
cause, that political interest and knowledge would have been 
the best antidote to the prelatic darkness which overshadowed 
them ; and to the Chartists of Monmouth and the rioters of 
Birmingham, that ceasing to be a ** slave class " they might 
insurrectionize no more. 

If intimidation would be the consequence of introducing 
a poorer class of voters, it is something gained, to put men to 
the trouble of intimidation. Give us the suffrage and the chances 
of intimidation with it. Among the reasons for what despots 
call ** a paternal government," this fear of intimidation might 
aptly be made to figure. Besides, there might be such a thing, 
as sending a stomach-pump with the poison. Send the Ballot, 
and see if that will not bring off as much of the perilous stuff 
as will save the patient. Will the Whigs give us the Ballot 
any more than Household Suffrage ? Or is there anything 
they would not ** think themselves mad *' to give us whHe 
they can withhold ? 

The evil of evils is sticking where the Whigs would have 
us. The cry to " keep out the Tories" has become a bold 
fraud, the meaning of which is " Give us license to do all the 
Tories would do, within the turn of the scale." The Whigs 
are for striving wherever they know there is nothing to be 
done. By the treacherous abandonment of their professions 
they have brought the chances of Reform with a rapid retro^ 
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grade movement to a dead lock ; and there they would keep 
us, for as many quarter-days as may he convenient. 

In all this there may he no denying, that the misdirection 
of the Chartists has heen the great secondary cause which has 
played into the hands of the Whigs. It was this which pre- 
vented such a progress in suhstantial Reform, as would have 
carried the Wnigs, like St. Peter, whither they would not. 
It was hecause Lords Melhoume and Russell wielded the 
Chartists at their will, or which comes to the same thing, Uie 
Chartists ran the way they would have had them without any 
wielding at all, — that the two great powers of corruption in 
the state, the Whig- Conservatives and the Tory-Conservatives, 
are gazing at each other with little hope of compassing any- 
thing for either hut hy compassing for both. 

London, 9 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Statesman, 
No. II. 
What is the "Practical Measure.'*? 

Sir, — Allow me to endeavour to impress through the 
medium of your Journal, that the only effective way in 
which the honest friends of Reform in the actual state of 
things can employ such strength as they have, is hy direct- 
ing it against whichever of the two combining parties by 
wmch the country is oppressed, happens for the time to be 
in place. The idea is not mine, for it has heen avowed by 
tiie Chartists, or portions of them, in their meetings ; and I 
wish all their determinations had been equally well adapted 
for the attainment of their ends. In this way the small 
party of Reform would do something like heating the heads 
of its enemies against each other ; and it is impossible tiaat 
it should not gather strength on all sides hy the process. 
Though its strength were only as a grain of mustard-seed, 
there would here be a manifest tendency for it to grow into a 
tree ; or, as we are upon the field of scriptural comparisons, 
t would be the way to receive back our one talent with usury, 
nstead of wrapping it in a napkin, and idly lamenting the 
mallness of our means. 

The plan rests clearly on the assumption, that each of the 
contending parties of Whig-Conservatives and Tory-Con- 
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servatives are for practical purposes equally our enemies. 
If this is doubted, try it in a particular case. Take, for 
instance, the opposition to the Corn Laws. Passing ttien the 
strong suspicion, which in me at least is personally excusable, 
that a substantial portion of the active movers are only 
ministerial partisans anxious to secure a power which they 
may turn to the support of their friends and patrons, — what 
deliberate probability does any honest enemy of the Com 
Laws see of obtaining their removal, from the present 
ministry in its present state ? Do you expect to obtain it 
from their successors ? some burly man will ask. No, con- 
juror! may be replied; but in the ministry caDed Liberal 
which came next, something like that "change of mind" 
our translators feebly render by repentance, might have had 
time to grow ; or if not then, another or another process of 
the like kind might be found to have made some advances 
towards the end. The question is between taking a course 
which sets the tree a-growing, or one which has no such ten- 
dency at all. 

But what is it the opponents of the Corn Laws expect? 
Do they look forward to seeing in the course of another 
session, Lord John Russell come forward to declare that 
he believes the preponderance of the landed interest is pre- 
judicial to the stability of the constitution ? Or is Lord Mel- 
bourne to protest that instead of thinking a minister who 
would remove the Com Laws mad, he has discovered that 
he would onlv be clothed and in his right mind ? It is plain 
that since miraculous conversions have ceased, the ministry 
will be blown up and dissipated, long before such scales as 
these fall from its leaders' eyes. In fact at this moment, a 
Tory leader of the calibre of such ascarried Catholic Eman- 
cipation, would be vastly more likely to be the instrument 
of relief, than the small-minded aristocrats who have wedged 
themselves into the government under the name of Whigs. 
The man must be demented and past cure beyond the power 
of language to express, who not being moved by a con- 
sciousness of self-interest, professes to see a hope of ob- 
taining any substantial reform from the ministry as it is. 
That string has been worn out long ago ; it has been de- 
monstrated that the ministers are ready to go all lengths 
to evade the necessity of reform, and no reasonable man can 
doubt that they would bring Mr. O'Connell and his 300,000 
•* gallowglasses '* into England to rule us with, or the Holy 
Alliance to boot, sooner than be driven from their object 
while they have ground on which they can fall back. 
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That there is plenty of power to set this plan in motion, 
maj be established on the authority of a quotation from your 
last 

'There aie few constituencies in which the electors of Radical 
opimans do not hold in theii own hands the fate of the ministerial 
candidates/ 

If then we go on playing the game of those who have sold 
Reform for objects of personal interest to themselves, it can 
only be because we love to have it so. As the Whig organ 
at Leeds, the Mercury, advises, let us avoid the ** knight- 
errantry" which ** takes up schemes of organic changes 
there is no hope of carrying, instead of practical measures." 
And let our practical measure be this. 

As these opinions will to a certainty meet with dissentients, 
it would be gratifying to me to have the opportunity of sup- 
porting them against such arguments as may be urged. 

Blackheaih, 15 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle. 

No. XIV. 

Ought any Tax to be levied, while it could be taken fbom 

Rent i 

Sia, — Your Correspondent, •*A Farmer," of Plomesgate 
Hundred, has plunged upon the sorest of all points for the 
^indlords, which is the question whether in strict justice 
and policy any tax for public purposes ought to be allowed to 
fall on the operations of industry, while it is possible to take 
it directly from rent which is not industry. The question is 
of his seeking, not mine ; but being proposed, it must be 
gone into. 

The answer then to the statement that ** all taxes are in 
reality paid by the landowners, by being withheld from their 
rents," — ^is that if it is so, it is as it ought to be. And not 
only that this is as it ou^ht to be, but that it would be no 
more than justice and policy to add to it the levying of the 
taxes directly instead of indirectly, if the landlords insist 
on the verification of their theory. For if it be true already 
that the landlords pay all taxes out of their rents, no harm 
could arise to them from the change ; and it would be a great 
comfort to many other people, even though the effects 
existed in imagination only« 
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I'.^The fact then, if we are driven to it, is that rent has not 
that claim to protection from the rest of the community, 
which property of other kinds has, or not in the same degree ; 
and for this palpable reason, that it is not the reward of in- 
dustry, but on the contrary is entirely paid out of the reward 
of other men's industry. Rent is the difference between the 
price given in consequence of competition for the produce, 
and the total of the expenses, wages, and profits, necessary 
for the production. If, therefore, a party of emigrants were 
taking possession of a new country, the most reasonable 
thing they could do would be to pre-arrange that all public 
expenses should be taken entirely out of the rent of land 
when there was any ; and the most unreasonable, that they 
should allow their supplies to be cut off or reduced, for the 
purpose of making a subscription for the owners of rent. 

If governments in general have not acted upon this prin- 
ciple, the causes are capable of being traced. In the first 
place, the owners of rent have often contrived to be the 
makers of the law ; and the use they have made of it, has 
been not only to protect the very questionable property in 
rent, but to rob the rest of the community as the means of 
increasing it. Another reason is, that to a certain but very 
inferior extent, there is a policy in admitting the claim of rent 
to be considered as property. In some cases, and perhaps to 
a very limited extent in all cases, there is a portion of the 
mental labour of the landlord mixed up with the cultivation 
and improvement of the soil. There is also no absolute 
objection, but the contrary, to seeing under certain limita- 
tions the existence and growth of a race of men who shall 
** live at home at ease," though they toil not neither do they 
spin. But it is a naked kind of claim after all ; and the last 
thing prudent men would think of adding, would be a demand 
to be allowed to limit the community's food as the means of 
assisting it. It is enough if in these enlightened days, the 
landlords can maintain their right to receive rents at all until 
Ae whole expenses of the state have first been taken out of 
• them by a rateable impost ; without pretending to claim that 
the reward of industry shall be taken by artificial means to 
increase their store. 

Is not the ** Farmer " of Plomesgate Hundred something 
mcyre f This is not a farmer's question, but a landlord's ; 
and though there may exist instances of devotion to other 
men's interests, it is a surmise often right, that every man 
defends his own. In the present case, whether framer or 
more, I must be excused for doubting whether your corres* 
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pcmdent has promoted any interest of ** his order," by bring- 
ing forward tne sorest of all the questions on the file. 

There is no difficulty about what would be the result of 
laying the whole taxation of the country directly upon the 
Lmdlords, if the theory of your correspondent be correct. 
If the present rents are 60 millions and the taxes 45, of which 
10 now fall avowedly on the landlords, the result of taking 
off the taxes from everybody else and laying them on the 
lan^ords, would on your correspondent's theory be that their 
rents would be 95 millions and their taxes 45. How much 
will your cx)rre8pondent give either way for the difference ? 
And there would be no new difficulty if the taxes in- 
stead of 45 millions were 450 millions ; the only difference 
being that the rents, if this theory were true, would rise to 
500 millions, which would leave the landlords their net 50 
millions as before. 

It gives me great pleasure to see the •* Free-Trade Farmer" 
again in the field. Let him stick to the text that two losses 
do not make one gain, and that the folly of distressing the 
farmer with a bar-iron monopoly, has not the slightest ten- 
dency to excuse the folly of distressing everybody else with a 
monopoly of food. 

LondoHy 14 7a;z. 1841. 



To the Editor of the True Scotsman. 

No. XIII. 

The Object of Corn Laws, is to increase the Quantity of 
Manufactured Produce which will be given for a Fixed 
Quantity op Agricultural. 

Sir, — If your correspondent "M." would allow me to 
make the suggestion in continuation of my former observa- 
tions, I would say that a very little compression would be 
useful to him in fixing the ideas which are now seen spread 
over a large surface. For example, is not the fact with 
respect to the effect of Com Laws upon agricultural and 
manufactured produce, simply that they are to increase the 
quantity qf the manufactured which wiU be given for a fixed 
quantity qf the agrictdtural f Money is only the instrument ; 

VOL. VI. ^ 
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and the solid fact is, that the landowners confinethe com in the 
country to their own, in order that all other classes of society 
may hid higher and higher for the peck of corn. I think 
the individual of the industrious classes who can get this into 
his head, will not easily get it out again, or want a clue to 
guide him through all the delusions of " home markets," and 
the rest of the deceptions set on foot by the agriculturists. 

Again, the device into which " M. seems to have no lack 
of insight, that there shall be a prohibition of foreign com 
and a prohibition of foreign manufactures too, under the 
title of protection, — is it anything but a proposal that the 
benefits of foreign trade shall be cut off altogether, and 
that we shall deny ourselves the advantages we might derive 
from the fact that tve can produce things here for which things 
more valuable to us could be had from abroad f This is the 
whole. Our island is to give up the food and other good 
things it might have from abroad in exchange for its home 

eroduce at an advantageous rate, and is to be comforted by 
eing told that the foreign manufactures which would be wil- 
lingly bought shall be excluded too. Thus there is to be a ge- 
neral combination for having the least possible quantity of 
good things in the country instead of the greatest ; and out 
of this is to arise abundance to the inhabitants, and to the 
working classes in particular. It does not require much see- 
ing into the mill-stone to perceive, that in all these ques- 
tions there are things which cut both ways ; that the result 
is not what at first looks likely ; and that there is often a 
process going on, by which disappointments ensue like those 
we were liable to in childhood for want of having sufficiently 
weighed the operation of complex causes in this complex 
world. 

In this last case, the fallacy ponsists in holding out, that 
everybody is to get better wajjes than everybody. The 
agriculturists are to benefit at the expense of tne manufac- 
turers, and the manufacturers at the expense of the agricul- 
turists; the real result being, that both are to be left to 
struggle against a diminished quantity of food and of good 
things in general. 

Again, is not the dispute as to what is or is not a good 
market, briefly settled by saying, that it is the best market 
where we get most for our goodt. If this be so, further 
dispute ab'jut a good market may be omitted ; we want only 
the bfst. 

Where the people exercise their rights as free men, it is 
their own fault if they do not regulate their commercial 
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concerns on the basis of encouraging the pouring of their in- 
dustry into those kinds of production for which there are 
natural advantages, or in other words which mil pat/t and 
eschewing and ridiculing the idiots' practice, which because 
a line of business will not pay, insists on encouraging men to 
go into it by offering to make the rest of the community find 
them the difference. A gardener might as well encourage 
his crab-apples, and ask the community to pay him for sacks 
of nonpareils. 

There are some men, among whom I am afraid is your 
correspondent great '* O," whom nothing can persuade not to 
get worse and worse. Machinery, it appears, is now the 
cause of " O " 's alarm. Does he think he can alter it ; does 
he. think he can prevent it ? And if he does, are we to stand 
still till he has effected it ? It would have been as reason- 
able to stop for the putting down of machinery, the first time 
a man was found using a plough instead of a spade, or a 
spade instead of his fingers. The truth is, machinery will 
never be put down, because everybody will use it in his own 
case, and there are at every step two to be benefited by it 
for one that is to be damaged. Under these circumstances, it 
would be much more politic to endeavour to trace the reme- 
dies of nature's providing, among the foremost of which is the 
extension of foreign commerce if trade were only free, — than 
to sit down in despondency under a source of suffering, 
which can only be counteracted by taking nature's remedy 
along with it. 

I think I could say a word upon the dangers which beset 
Co-operation ; but hardly like to do it without invitation. 

London, 13 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Bolton Free Press. 
No. XVI. 

Savages can get "Employment.'' — Why cannot other people? 

Sir, — Will you allow me to ask, what is the meaning of 
the phrase, " They cannot get employment" ? Savages can 
pet employment ; for if they want it they can make it. They 
can go forth and support life upon the labour of the chase^, 
or they can apply themselves to the fabrication of arms or 

d2 
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tools at home, wifn the eflPect of obtaining support by their 
exchange. It appears then that crowds of men in this country 
which is not savapje, cannot perform any operation by which 
life can be sustained. Hands have they, but they cannot 
work ; or which comes to the same thing, they cannot find 
any way of working the result of whidi shall be to live. 
Mouths have they, but they cannot fill them, neither can 
anybody else ; for there is a law that there shall only be so 
much food, and all above the number for it shall be killed off. 
And killed off they are accordingly. Some die in grey and 
parti-coloured jackets in the hulks ; some live on further, 
and arrive at the hells on earth which their rulers spiritual 
and temporal 'maintain on the other side the globe. Those 
in whom the love of life is less strong, lie down in holes and 
comers, and give up the ghost without the assistance of the 
temporal arm. A Legionary stood at the corner of a street, 
and when he got an alms he rushed off to the place where the 
landlords' allowance of bread was steaming for such as could 
subscribe to the landlords' coach-horses, with the ardour of 
a man who had his life to save. He stood in the midst of 
food ; but though dying, ** discipline severe," the habit of not 
stealing, remnants perhaps of old saws impressed on him by 
a bread-taxing clergy, or the fear of the hulks and Norfolk 
Island, subdued the pangs of nature, and made him submit 
to the rule which cut him off from claim on food. 

And why should it not be so ? Must not the landlords live ? 
Must not they live well ? Who would see to our poor-houses 
and our prisons, if they were not fat and in good condition ? 
Besides, their families ; must not they wear muslin and lace, 
to keep the lace-makers ? Is it not the first duty of the poor to 
keep the rich, in order that the rich may keep the poor ? 
Do not they employ as many as they can ; and are they not 
willing to employ as many more, if they will only contrive to 
live upon the landlords' corn? 

Here then is tlie explanation of the mystery. Two men 
will not starve when one will suffice ; a highly laudable 
species of economy. The landlords limit the food that shall 
be there to eat ; and because there would be no use in two 
thousand men agreeing to die upon half the food that can 
keep soul and body together, they either toss up for it or play a 
cross-and-jostle match, and one thousand lives while the other 
dies. This is the want of employment ; it is the dying-off 
of the " surplus population," the whelps and kittens it is not 
the landlords' interest to keep, or which is the same thing, 
which cannot be kept on the stock the landlord permits 
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to exist; and therefore the weak, the feeble, those who have 
neither strength to distinguish them from the rest nor marks 
to pJeaae the master's eye, are consigned to the horse-pond in 
parliament provided. 

And yet we cant of charity, and employment for the poor. 
The court, grand agent as courts are ever, in keeping up 
ddoaions hostile to the people, parades itself in trappings 
" all of British manufacture." As if it made any difterence 
in the long run, whether they order a hundred pounds' worth 
of goods to wear, or a hundred pounds' worth to send abroad 
to exchange for what they wear. With such husks and draff 
are the people fed, from the same source that patronizes Land- 
owners* A^ociations, and lends its name to the limitation of 
oar food. 

The landowners were offering a premium lately, for the best 
way of making gruel for their human hounds, — cheap cottage 
dishes where a sack of oatmeal shall unite with water in the 
proportion that shall get most work out of the peasant bowels 
It grates on. Could not they extend their genius beyond 
a cookery-book, and with the aid of the other establishment, 
bestow on us a ** New Whole Duty of Man," or " Rules for 
Living and Dying, on Five Shillings and Sixpence a-week 
rent-free " ? 

London, 20 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Dundee Chronicle, 
No. VIII. 

Principle of Popular Action. 

Sir,— I take up an expression in your leader of the 8th 
of Januarjr, and beg to repeat my testimony, to the truth of 
the one thing needful at tnis moment being to break down 
" the Whig rampart for obstructing liberty's advance." The 
thing is firmly seated ; it has been bought and paid for ; the 
men that were paid for it, have their seats in parliament, and 
us that they could not trust for partnership they turned out, 
and nobody has had the spirit to take us up. The strength 
of us and you together, is but small ; for though we are many, 
we are the " slave class." The more need only to make use of 
what we have ; and small as it is, there is a way, if we would 
take it. 
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And that way is briefly this. To avow the principle, of 
using such power as we have, to vote always against the 
party who are in place, unless where they will join in voting 
for a candidate of our own. This is the only way, by which 
an oppressed people, placed between two powerful parties 
equally wicked, unprincipled, and hostile to the interests of 
honest men, can have a chance to work its way ; and in this 
way it may and will. Every change weakens one of our 
enemies. We consider both, as foes whose domination we 
are trying to destroy by dashing one against the other. Our 
cool opinion and judgment is, that of the two, the last is 
always worst ; and we take side with the weakest, as we would 
in a combat between two noxious animals which we had no 
other means of resisting. We wish to exchange the pest 
that is in, for the pest that is out ; believing both equally the 
enemies of human kind, and waiting for the time when more 
direct operations may be within our reach. Instead of being 
the dupes of the cry of '* keeping out the Tories," we want 
to bring them in as a cow-pock to the Whigs ; and we hope 
by running one foul disease against the other, in the end to 
get rid of both. 

If you will reflect on this, you will see it is easily gone 
about. Its eflPect of course will be at first proportioned to our 
strength. But this is the way to "receive our own with 
usury." Though but a single talent, it ought not to be 
wrapped in a napkin, but considered as what we are respon- 
sible for to Him that made us, and who will one day call us 
to account for its employment. Reflect what millions of the 
human race are at this moment burning with just ardour 
against the public criminals who have dishonoured us, and 
how essential it is to our individual credit that we should be 
able to prove that we were not of the fraternity. When a 
native of Great Britain is spit upon through the civilized and 
uncivilized world, as the acts of the ministry that tramples on 
us are rapidly bringing within the compass of probability, 
will it be nothing saved, to be able to show that we were 
among the few who protested ? See how with curious skill, 
they have contrived to place us in the position with respect 
to the French people, which would justify the reduction of 
our national means and power to any extent which the customs 
of European war would authorize ; and this with the idea of 
making us their necessary slaves, to grind in their mill, and 
bleed in their ranks against men who are our friends. Sup- 

^or once Providence should arrange itself on the side of 

and honour; would it be nothing to belong to the 
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hr of ciTilized hamanity in the hour of its triumph ? We 
arr not contending with political adversaries, but with a sue- 
cesBftil feloniy of mean smu^ling reprobates, who liave dis- 
graced an bonoarable fla^ into the symbol of piracy and 
aooaiidrelism ; men with whom we would not sit down in our 
booaes, whom we turn away from in the streets, as I remein- 
bcr running into a door-way in Parliament-Street the day th<* 
news arrived of the execution of the Canadian prisvtnen*. 
to avoid the chance of bavins^ to return the recognition of a 
minister who knew me in the House of Commons, which 
would have been the first time I ever found myself face to 
face with a murderer. 

If we could but give over our follies, and act like reason- 
able men as well as honest, we might be art and part in the 
triompfa of free mankind, over the least imposing traitors whose 
memories are pickled in the Surgeons' Hall of Idstory. 

London^ 19 Jan. l&ll. 



To the Editor of the Midland Counties Illuminator. 

No. IV. 

Ancient Politics. — ^Thb Romans and tukir Aquarian Law. 

Sir, — As in my last I recollect referring to events consider- 
ably beyond the limits of what are called the ** politics of 
the day," I will proceed to attempt some further illustration 
of the history of the ancient time. 

The most striking exemplification of ancient policy, was in 
the power of the Romans. A French writer has justly de- 
scribed them as ** the most determined brigands that have 
appeared on earth." And this in truth is a description 
of what the politics of those times were. The policy was to 
keep the numerous classes in the most perfect preparation for 
being the instruments of the higher, and then to employ them 
in war for the interests of the classes that directed. A notable 
instance of this, is in the case of what was called the Agrarian 
Law ; which few readers of newspapers have not seen appealetl 
to by the landed squires of the day, as if it was something 
that told in their favour and not against them. In fact the 
squires, in some few instances perhaps with a malicious know- 
ledge, but in most from the system of deception employe<l 
upon them by their pedagogues in their tender years, re- 
present the Agrarian Law as a perilous example qC \.Vi^ 
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propensity of " the people" to a division of property. Whereas 
the real facts were these. The Roman armies, in the early 
stages of their history, had neither pay nor prize-money. 
They were assemblages of brigands summoned by t order 
of their chiefs for brief attacks upon their neighbours' 
lands; and when they had succeeded in their object, the 
division of the lands was what was to pay for all. But behold 
the result. When the thieves had succeeded, the thieves' 
aristocracy kept all for themselves ; or if some pickings found 
their way into the hands of the minor robbers, they were the 
smallest it was practicable to contrive. The consequence 
was, that whenever the popular party attempted to make 
head against their aristocracy, the quarrel always took the 
turn of a demand for the owing lands. When a few years 
had salved over the fraud, the aristocrats took the course of 
declaring these demands to be " for a division of property ;" 
and the people on the other hand put forward, what we should 
consider in these days a clumsy and imperfect effort at 
redress, in the shape of a bill to declare that no man should keep 
more than five hundred acres, while, as they said, *' the share 
of a private citizen was hardly enough /or a roof to cover him^ 
or a grave to bury him in.^* In fact it was just such an effort 
as the sailors of the fleet would make, if they complained that 
the admirals and post-captains had divided all the prize- 
money, and begged for an Act of Parliament to say that no 
man should have above £50,000. The commons took little or 
nothing by their motions ; and the quarrel went on from age 
to age, with diminished chances of making the aristocracy 
refund. Every man who stood up for the people took his 
stand upon this ground ; and the aristocracy as constantly 
made a diversion, by engaging the people in foreign wars, by 
way of stopping the demand for Reform at home. The last 
stand appears to have been made by the Gracchi ; who were 
two Roman aristocrats that took the people's side, and were 
murdered by the aristocracy in consequence, and the murder 
of their reputations kept up (for they were really great and 
virtuous men) by Tory schoolmasters in secula secidorum. 

This was the Agrarian Law, which modern squirearchy is 
so fond of appealing to as proof of the perilous propensities of 
the vulgar who do not go to grammar schools. It is a sort of 
evidence, of what grammar schools are for, and what is done 
there. Perhaps some time or other, grammar schools will be 
made to tell the lion's story. 

London, 20 Jan, 1841. 
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To the Editor qf the Leicestershire Mercury. 

No. XIII. 
Tbk Cokn Laws thi ork\t Encouraokks op Machinkry. 

Sir, — In running over the Third Lecture, it occurs to me 
that the magnitude of the loss arising from the Bread Tax, 
is a thing scarcely capable of being reduced to numerical 
calculation. What would be the numerical amount of the 
loss arising to a man from cutting off his four limbs in his 
in&ncy ? Who can tell ? it must depend upon knowing 
what he could have earned, and what he could have done if he 
had been let alone. The smallest part of the evil of the Corn 
Laws, is what is measured by the extra price given for the 
bread eaten, and the tax paid ; the grand loss, to which the 
other is as nothing, is of the bread that is never eaten and 
never earned. The onlv substantial approach to a measure of 
the evil, seems to be this. It is the difference between the 
value of the whole industrial produce of the country in a free 
market, and the value of the agricultural by itself. Or it is 
the difference between the value of the estates of those whose 
wealth lies beneath the soil or on the water, and of those whose 
estates lie on the surface which grows corn. All the difference, 
is confiscated at the command of the owners of the soil, and a 
fraction of it applied to their own gain ; while the remainder, 
being the difference between what the landlords facetiously 
call the ** home trade " and the trade of the world at large 
which is cut off, is thrown into the sea for the good of nobooy. 
Every man who has either formed industrial establishments 
for hamself, or received them from his predecessors, suffers 
confiscation ; and tamely allows the plunderers to run about 
applying the same term to anything that threatens the loss 
of their iniquity. 

On the subject of machinery, it may be sufficient here to 
say, that if a prize had been proposed to the inventor of the 
surest, most constantly and universally acting, encouragement 
to the multiplication of machinery, it must have been 
awarded to the man who devised the Com Laws. 

Every master manufacturer who has a chance of selling his 
goods abroad, has a bale of his goods set before him and is 
told, "You shall not compete with the foreigner, without 
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paying a tax to the landlords first. If you grumble, take it 
out of the wa^es of your operatives. And when you cannot 
do tnat any longer, sit down and invent machinery" Thus 
the landlords hold out a premium on machinery, and the 
operatives appear to like to have it so. The master manu- 
facturer is driven into a corner between the loss of his trade, 
and inventing machinery to help to pay the demands of the 
landlords ; and the operative is driven into a corner between 
starving, and making any improvement in the powers of 
machinery which he can get a few pounds or shillings by 
selling; and by the combination of the two, macliinery is 
carried to the highest pitch that necessity, which is the mother 
of invention, can devise. Surely there wants no further asking 
where machinery comes from ; and small hope there is of its 
receiving any check, while the law is thus directed to force 
its employment, with the power of a perpetual screw, into 
every corner capable of receiving it. 

But the practical question for the operatives after all, 
appears to be, whether because they consider themselves 
injured by machinery, they will try to mend it by prohibiting 
the sale of the things made. Their complaint is, that too many 
things are made and too easily ; if the demand could be 
caused to keep pace with the increase of things produced, 
they would be where they were, but it does not. The con- 
clusion therefore come to, is that they will stop such demand 
as there is. Or if it is not this, it is the next thing to it ; 
which is, that they will not bestir themselves to oppose. 

London, 20 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Manchester Advei^tiser, 

No. XVI. 

Thb Whigs gone over to the Holy Ali.fance. — Policy for the 
Friends OP the Chahtek. — Ease wiih which it might be pot in 

EXECUTION. 

Sir, — Allow me to direct to you, as to the head-quarters of 
the opposition made to the quiet course of Whig successes a 
year ago, some observations on the further turn affairs have 
taken, and the efforts required in consequence. 

When a fair, honourable, and open raising of the standard 
of the Charter was on that occasion made at Manchester, the 
Whigs met it by subornation of perjury, and sent round to 
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the polling-booths a direction to refuse to record votes for 
the candidate. The next time a candidate on the same side 
appears, he shall cry down the Whig credit by the bell-man, 
with a broad statement of all the categories in which the^ 
will place themselves if they repeat the trick. Whether it 
served them much, is not so certain ; for numbers of those 
who were oflBcially informed they should not vote for their 
own candidate, voted for the Tory. And great was the 
scandal of these perjury-loving Whigs, when they understood 
that the candidate they had abused, had told his friends 
to vote the next day for the Tory*. The lesson is too good 
to be lost ; and now I come to the improvement. 

Since then, the Whig ministers have gone over with bag 
and baggage to the Holy Alliance. The cry of " Keep out 
the Tories," as everybody who had sense foresaw, meant 
** Wait for the Whigs ;" and now we have them where they 
were 'looked for. The case has come, which has always been 
viewed by the doctors of the constitution as one of the most 
serious that could arise, when the two great parties of Whigs 
and Tories have combined, and by mutual departures from 
the height of their professions, made common cause against 
the people. In this state of things, there is only one prac- 
tical course for the people, or those of them who chuse to be 
active, to pursue. They may as well lay their wants and 
wishes before a god made of a bullock's horns and a broken 
bottle, like the negroes on the coast of Africa, as put them- 
selves to the trouble of saying they want this and they wish 
that. The first preliminary to getting anything, is to show 
there is something they can do. And what they can do is 
this. The great parties are pretty equally balanced ; a fillip 
might throw either of them over. Let then the people, the 
unrepresented, employ what influence they have,— and though 
it is not much, it is something, — in everywhere procuring 
votes against the party that is in office. There is not a 
Chartist that can refuse to join in this. Turn out the men, 
who have gone over to the Holy Alliance as the means of pre- 
venting all progress towards the Charter ; and when you have 
done this, see whether somebody is not inclined to help you, 
who shows no symptoms of it now. 

I beg distinctly to point out the fact, that without waiting 
to dispute whether they will or will not go for anything but 
the Charter, the Chartists if they chuse to go for it that way, 

* To make this intelligible, it must be noted, that in consequence of a dispute 
as to who was Returniug Officer, there were to be two elections for MajiLch.««,V:v: 
un two folluwing days. 
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may take the first step of turning out the ministers, in a time 
nobody can tell how short. There is scarcely an election 
where the votes the Chartists can command, if resolutely 
given to the opponents of the ministry, would not have a chance 
of deciding the event. Elections happen on an average once a 
month ; and three or four elections would upset the ministry. 

If the Chartists pretend to have any community of action 
like other political parties, why should not they take up this 
plan wherever they exist? The friends of the Charter set 
them a good example at Manchester. But under the altered 
state of things, there must be an altered course ; we were 
not fighting the Holy Alliance then. Let those who are afraid 
to vote for an opponent of the traitor Whigs, go their way, 
and let the others go on. The thing should be done solemnly, 
religiously. The Whigs have made war privily on the people 
of England and their allies ; show whether you dare mgike 
war openly on them. Take the white colours as at -Man- 
chester ; there is a virtue in them, they are easy to be had. 
But, improving on the movement at Manchester, proceed with 
colours flying to vote for the opposition candidate. If you want 
music, play up the Marseillaise; when Whigs turn Holy 
Allies, Chartists may indulge their musical taste where they 
please. But remember the air is a grave one, not a jig ; a 
band-master will know what I mean by saying it should be 
played twice as slow as a common quick step, but still make 
a quick step, only marking the time with the same foot, in- 
stead of "left, right." If there is any cousinship among 
Chartists, they might set this going generally ; and in six 
weeks it would be found out the Chartists were somebody. 

I desire to see this begin at Manchester, and spread. 
So if the men who supported me well before, did not expend 
all their pluck on that occasion, I hope to see them in the 
field. We have been abused after tne sort which is the 
oldest recipe for making men successful. 

London, 20 Nov. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 

No. XIV. 

*' Employment" must be useful Employment. — No Use in it if the 
Sale of the Pkoduce is to be Prohibited. 

Sir,— I feel greatly obliged to Mr. J. Bell for both the 
matter and manner of his observations on my previous 
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letters ; and will endeavour to make my statement of the 
points which may tend towards loosing any differences which 
may be between us. 

Mr. Bell thinks it must be admitted that society can- 
not be in a good state ** unless employment can be pro- 
vided for those whose lot it is to live by labour." To 
this there can be no objection, only with the proviso that 
it mast be useful labour, labour which somebody wants 
and is willing to pay for. As a man would have no right 
to complain if he spent the summer in digging holes in 
his field and filling them up again, and then discovered 
be had no crop ; — so he has no right to demand that any 
other man shall supply the refusal of nature, and give him 
com for having employed himself in the same unprofitable 
manner. A man has a claim to what he can create by his 
own labour directly, or to what he can persuade other men 
to give him for it. But if he can do neither of these, it does 
not appear that he has an unlimited right to call upon other 
men to make up the deficiency out of what they can make for 
themselves, ^y ** unlimited right" is intended to keep clear of 
the question, of whether men in certain states of want have 
not a claim upon relief from others. But what it is intended 
to stand upon, is that one-half of the world has not an un- 
limited right to say to the other half, we cannot keep our- 
selves out of our own doing, therefore keep us out of yours. 
That it has a right to prevent that other half from hindering 
it from keeping itself, is quite another subject. 

But without going over every point which might admit 
of a discussion, I will recall the main grounds of my former 
argument, which were, that machinery vnill be, whetfier we 
like it or not, and that after all, it may not be so bad as it 
looks. From which I came to this conclusion, that the 
greatest of all errors, was to allow the cutting-off of what 
manifestly was of the nature of a remedy. If society is not in 
a good state where employment is not provided, how much 
less can it be in a good state where employment is hindered 
by the prohibition of selling the proceeds ? 

It does not appear assured, that "there is evidently a 
difficulty in getting rid of what the existing machinery can 
at any time produce." There is a difficulty if the sale of 
the produce is to be prohibited ; and so there would be if 
a sentry from the dragoon regiment in Nottingham was 
placed at the door of any particular workshop with orders to 
let nothing come out. But this is not " a difficulty in getting 
rid," of anything but the sentry. 
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The misery, which I should be the first to point out and 
insist upon as the proof of my argument, I should be 
disposed to trace to ** the increase of machinery combined 
with the prohibition of the sale of the produce.'* If a child 
were dipped in plaster of Paris so that it could not by any 
possibility increase in size, and then fed with everything that 
would give it a tendency to grow, I should not say the misery 
was caused by the nature of the food, or at all events not 
without mentioning its combination with the other cause. 

On the ultimate effects of machinery, there is a great deal 
to be said ; and the result may be, as before intimated, that it 
may not be so bad as it looks. But it was not brought for- 
ward by me, as what the "half-employed half-starved me- 
chanic " was to look to with Jove and admiration as the in- 
strument of "bettering his condition." On the contrary, 
I rather produced it as what he could not help if he tried, 
and therefore he might as well try to help something else. 
There are other instances of questions in this state. For 
example, a man of eminence was lately heard to discuss the 
balance of evil that would have arisen to society from man 
being immortal, or even living to the age of Methuselah. 
And he really showed some grounds for his conclusions. Yet 
however right he might be, nobody .expects to see people 
going about rejoicing m the brevity of life, or would think of 
calling upon them to pick out that subject for daily and 
hourly congratulations. But whether it be best or not, it is a 
thing that always has been and always will ; or at all events 
there is the evidence that all that has yet been done to alter it, 
is but as a bucket to the ocean. We may therefore justifiably 
prefer asking what can be done in the opposite direction, 
and how life, confessedly uncertain and short and likely to be, 
can be made useful and happy by the means within our reach, 
— to either spending any extraordinary portion of it in seeking 
for the means of immortality, or omitting to do what good 
is possible in one direction, because there is small prospect of 
doing anything in the other. 

To take up your correspondent's comparison with the 
Kamschatkadale, the fairest comparison perhaps would be, 
to suppose the polar man shut out by law from obtaining 
provisions either in youth or age in return for his labour, 
and then shut up in his old age to starve in a Bastille, with 
a special direction that he shall not have a lick of oil on 
Christmas Day. If as he is, he can retire to his winter 
habitation stocked with winter provision, lucky man is 
he J But what would he do if he had a whaling aristocracy. 
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who said he should eat no whales' fat hut theirs, and must 
stint himself accordingly ? 

London, 20 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor n/the Perth Chronicle. 

No. V. 

ApPLAUSI FOK SUCCESSFl'L RoBBERIES. CoNTEMPT Of THE PeOPLE FOR 

THE MoitALS OF THH1kG0VERN()R9. 

Sir, — Permit me to express my admiration of the justice 
of your remarks on the subject of war, and particularly of 
sucn wars as it our misfortune to pay for. You see what an 
aristocracy is made of. You see how little they are sub- 
stantially improved since the days of their cow-stealinpj 
ancestors, who tribulated your forefathers (honest men have 
not anceitors) when that particular mode of larceny held out 
the best prospect of a dishonest maintenance. 

In another week you will see the robber ministry asking? 
the applause of the country because their robberies have been 
successful. Just so the ancient chieftain counted the heads of 
captured cows, and appealed to them in proof that right 
was on his side. Ana as the serfs that waited on him called 
these his " glorious successes," so you wiU see deeds for which 
the hangman were the fitter rewarder, pronounced honourable 
by your representatives in parliament assembled. For the 
chief actors, there will be another place, — I don't mean tha t, 
— they must be removed to another place in this world, kept 
for the encouragement of successful banditti, where you and 
yours must pay for an hereditary exaltation to the power of 
misgoverning. If men were animals once removed from 
swine, would they not ask themselves what connexion there 
is between having conducted a discreditable war in India, 
blotted with the sacrifice of every principle sacred to Britons 
and to honest men, — or having applied a force in China under 
circumstances compared to which the highwayman's pistol 
is deserving canonization, — what connexion can exist be- 
tween these foul deeds, and the right of settling hereditarily 
and against your will what shall be law for you and your 
posterity? Why were not Abershaw and others, whose 
** glorious successes" were equally eminent in their day, 
lionoured after the like sort? Was there not as much 
chance that they should make good rulers? Was there 
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anything about the original Abershaw — Lord Abershaw — 
which shoold disqualify him by comparison ; and was not 
hia heir as likely to be a good easy-going gentleman, eschew- 
ing the perils of the road and preferring the pleasures of the 
battue or the fox-hunt? O people! people! what thick- 
witted fools must have been among your progenitors, that 
even to this day the wits should run so muddy. 

An admirable illustration you have made, in hinting at 
the parallel which would take place if Russia, Germany, 
Egypt, and America, should wage war with Great Britain, 
to compel her to receive their surplus corn. The only ob- 
jection is, the thing is impossible ; they would not wage war 
with Great Britain but with her misgovernors. We are ruled by 
rank rogues ; at every step they stamp the difference between 
themselves and honesty, and raise the anger which must issue 
in their defeat. Had the People made such base avowal of 
unchecked villainy, such glorying in their shame, such 
bidding for national disgrace compounded of the union of 
individual infamies, — what limit should we have known to 
the lessons read, the warnings drawn ? 

Honest industrious People, who murder not neither do 
you steal, cultivate a proud sense of the difference heaven 
has made between you, and those who unhappily have the 
direction of your fortunes; remembering always, that this 
will not be eternal, but the contempt with which you view 
your inferiors in morals, in honesty, and in true wisdom, 
must end ere long in setting you beyond their reach. 

London, 25 Jan. 1841. 

P.S. — I am just returned from the Leeds Meeting. The 
Chartists have gained a great point, in forcing themselves 
to be received as half-and-half in the meetings of the pro- 
fessing Liberals. But they must take care of themselves; 
it will be diamond-cut-diamond. The object on the other 
side, is to get up a show of doing something, which may 
assist the present ministry, and prevent the Chartists from 
taking any decided course at the coming elections. The 
bait held out, is that they will make Household Suffrage 
approach within an imperceptible difference to Universal; 
on which they will say the most that is possible, and do 
the least. If the Chartists allow themselves to be, as the 
women say, " deluded,'* let them lay no part of the blame 
on me. They are right in going on ; but they must keep a 
sharp eye to their company. 
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To the Editors qf the Sheffield Iris. 
No. XV. 

Coalition op Whigs and Tories against the Demands of the 

People. 

Sirs, — Allow me to follow up my last by suggesting, that 
without hurrying anybody who wishes to keep the vessel of 
the state a little longer ** in irons," as the seaman's expression 
is, the only way to proceed when it is determined the time is 
rc»lly come, wOl be to foUow the plan which has been already 
proposecl in some c^uarters, and act vigorously against which- 
ever of the two divisions of the Conservative body is in place. 
And now I will proceed to canvass the objections and recom- 
mendations which may occur to such a process. 

The cry of ** Keep out the Tories" has been repeated till it 
must have lost its effect even on the little boys. It was the 
strategem of the grey wolves entering the sheepfold under 
the cry of keep out the brown. Everybody knows now, that 
a compact had been entered into for letting the ministers 
enjoy impunity in certain directions, under the stipulation 
that they did not outdo the Tories ; and that those who were 
in the enjoyment of the price laid down, were the raisers of 
the cry. Under these circumstances, the weight of this ob- 
jection may be considered to have gone by. 

To all men in the habit of thinking, and who were not 
politicians for the pot, the great and serious danger always 
was, that after one division of the aristocracy had raised itself 
to office by the assistance of the people, it should offer com- 
bination with the other division, upon terms tolerable to both. 
The reason why this danger did not come into play before, 
was because there had not been time to test the necessity of 
the case, and bring down haughty stomachs on both sides to 
consent to the necessary concessions. The Tories did not 
know the Whigs would be able to keep them out so long ; 
and the Whigs did not think they should be so soon reduced 
to throw themselves into the arms of foreign powers and the 
Holy Alliance, as the means of currying support from the 
Tories against the demands of the people. This evil, then, of 
a coalition, the sorest and most dangerous of the whole it was 
possible for the most vivid imagination to foresee, has actually 
come upon us ; and the pretended leaders of the people, under 
the title which they monopolized of " good reformers," are the 

VOL. vx. IS 
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men who sold the sheep. If anybody doubts it, the trotters 
and the wool may be found upon them for looking for. 

Here then is a new case for the doctors of the constitution. 
What is to be done when the two parties of Whigs and Tories 
have agreed, and the professed popular leaders m parliament 
have taken a " consideration" for connivance ? The case is 
one of infinite peril ; in fact it is the case, which on the theo- 
retical examination of our existing form of government, has 
always been seen impending. It has pleased heaven to put 
the solution upon us ; and we must solve it as we may. 

Visible way there appears but one ; and if this is so, it is of 
no use to say it is slow, or it is uncertain, or we are weak. Such 
as see into the plot, though they were as few as the righteous 
of the patriarch, must use the force they have, to get more. 
And the way to get more, is to direct what they have, always 
against the party that is in. In this manner they will fulfil 
the object of first necessity, which is to try to blow up the 
compact ; and they will fulfil the object of subsequent neces- 
sity, which is to try to weaken each party by the help of the 
other. The man who asks whether we expect more from those 
who are to succeed, may be set down as in the plot. He has 
made a compact for our getting no more from the in ; and he 
wants to see how long the knowledge that we are to have no 
more from the out, will keep us in check under the dispen- 
sation. Our object is first, to blow up the compact. If we 
get no more from this change, we shall from the next, or the 
next after that. We shall fall in with a time when somebody 
will concede us something for assistance or neutrality. The 
first interest of the robbed, is to make impression on those 
who have his purse now ; he will deal with those to whom it 
may be transferred, as he finds the opportunity arise. 

As no man need start at names, there is no occasion for 
concealing that *' the people called Chartists," were the pro- 
mulgators of this plan of campaign ; and thaj, if they were 
disposed to strengthen themselves by more of a reasonable 
union with other classes of the aggrieved, as at some time they 
must, it would make a good basis for a demand of assistance 
to their own peculiar objects in return. 

London, 16 Jan, 1841. 
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To the Editor qfthe Statesman. 

No. III. 

The Cbastists at the Leeds Mbbtino. — Misrepresentations 

OF THEIR Conduct there. 

Sir, — ^At Leeds the Chartists have unexpectedly gained a 
point of advantage, by forcing the professing Liberals to admit 
ttiem to their consultations in the proportion of half-and-half. 
This augurs well for their having made up their minds to 
piiiBde human ends by human means. They might have 
woked oat lor their Fifth Monarchy long enough, before they 
had got any nearer it by the mere enunciation of their long- 
ings to possess it 

As it was clearly nothing but necessity which induced this 
oonceasion to them, the same necessity, while it lasts, will 
enable them to enforce the same demand ^nerally, which 
will go some way towards establishing the right. But it is 
interesting to know what that necessity was, how long it will 
kst, and consequently what period the Chartists have in which 
to work. 

The necessity was twofold. First, there was the necessity 
of getting up a demonstration of something like an attempt 
at further reform, for the purpose of helping the Whigs over 
the diflSculties which might arise just now out of the despair 
of the reforming part of the community. And next, there 
was the desirable object, of trying to distract the Chartists 
from taking a decided course at the ensuing elections, where 
there is every appearance of their ha vine the power of ejecting 
a ministry whose existence hangs on the turn of a die. To 
this intent, the bait will be thrown out to them, of making 
Household Suffrage approach to Universal Suffrage till the 
difference is nothing. And this will go on till the objects 
have been gained ; and then the Chartists will hear no more 
about it. The Chartists are simple and innocent, new to the 
characters and manners of public men, and have very in- 
distinct ideas of the dangers thev incur in the connexion 
which the Whig-Radicals have helcf out. But like other men, 
they must live and learn. The more they count upon breaches 
of engagements, the less they will be disappointed. That an 
engagement shall be broken is one thing ; to be disappointed 
by it is another. Among the public men concerned, are some 
who have not their match on earth, for the coolness with which 
they wiD pass their word at a congress of parties, and declare 
black white ten minutes after. It will be ludicrous to see the 
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contortions into which the Chartists wiU probably throw them- 
selves, when something of this kind happens to them ; but it is 
what thev must expect. At all events they are fore-armed. 

If to their present success the Chartists will add the policy 
of attacking the party in power at all coming elections, thev 
will wonderfully increase the reverence their new allies will 
have for them, and provide for securing some substantial ad- 
vantage, independently of what they may or may not take by 
the consequences of the other. For, truth to say, their chances 
from the remainder are of a doubtful kind. It was wise and 
politic to accept the offer, as it is wise to accept a score or 
two of lottery-tickets if proffered for nothing. But the odds 
are great, after all, against much success. The professing 
Liberals have no more idea of helping the Chartists to any- 
thing like Universal Suffrage, than they have of helping 
them to their own estates and properties. It is diamond cut 
diamond on both sides ; the Chartists, therefore, must take 
care they do not leave a monument of the credulity of their 
order. 

A few words may not be out of place on the subject of the 
Leeds meeting and its conduct, especially as misrepresentation 
is abroad. Seven thousand men (which I judged to be the 
number) are not easily brought to the silence required to 
hear one man talk. But there never was as much intended 
interruption, as takes place every night at a minor theatre 
when the music does not play up upon demand. Of whistles 
there might be a corps of six ; and about an equal strength of 
performers producing sounds like a mulHed trombone, which 
are understood to pass for groans. A reporter has written to a 
Dublin paper, that after the speeches had commenced, " the 
Chartists broke the barriers at two different places at the same 
time, and caused a most violent uproar." There is no end of 
human fallibility ; but the facts were, that the half-crown and 
eighteen-penny seats, which were in the centre, were nearly 
empty, — sad symptom of slackness in the middle classes. 
Whereupon, after some consultation on the platform, a func- 
tionary m all the dignity of white wand and bunch of 
ribbons at his button-hole, was directed to march across 
the empty space, and invite the holders of seats on the out- 
side to clamber over and conceal the nakedness of the land ; 
which was done accordingly. And this operation being found 
tedious and destructive to the Quiescence of the masses, the 
more summary process was at last adopted, of removing or 
breaking down some rails, and so allowing free ingress to the 
flood, it is possible this last was not accomplished till after 
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the speaking had begun ; hat the order was given before. So 
indifferent ia it where the people are concerned, whether they 
bdiave well or ill, as fiur as they are to gain any reputation by 
the difference. 

A line across the meeting, of about the relative dimensions 
rf the Milky Way on a celestial globe, was addicted to flouri^- 
iDg of hats, and considered to represent the Chartists of the 
txir€me gauche. There were also some symptoms of an Irish 
or O'Connell party. But on the whole, the seven thousand 
men were about a tenth part as turbulent as a House of Com- 
monB, which is never a tenth part of their number. So much 
for the comparative orderliness of different classes. 

A Chartist leader, upon occasion of the seven thousand 
making more noise than the member for Kilkenny, made use 
of aviolent expression which is probably a stock figure for com- 
pdling rilence at Chartist assemblages. But they who should 
tdce their ideas of the urgency, from what is witnessed when 
an actor has committed a faux pas, or an actress fallen sick 
apoQ a quarrel with the manager, would suffer under most 
exaggerated notions of the evil. 

Blaekheatk, 28 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle. 

No. XV. 

The Age op Wishes. — The Resource left. 

Sir, — TMs is the age of wishes. The Chartists wish for 
Universal Suffrage and nothing else. Other divisions of 
politicians set their affections on attaining to various degrees 
and altitudes of Reform, or at least profess to do ; for there is 
always the doubt how far they desire to do anvthing but pre- 
aerve appearances. Ballot, Suffrage household, lodger, or 
educational. Abolition of the Corn Laws, all and each of these 
equally suggest the question, not whether they would be good 
in themselves, but whether anybody c^n show the way to come 
nearer to them than before. 

Time was, when the Tories were thought to be all that stood 
between the public and the enjoyment of these sources of 
felicity. But the world is wiser now. Whig Lords count it 
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madness to think of conceding them ; and the very Reform 
Bill is declared to have been framed with a distinct view to the 
preponderance of the public wrong. What shall the people 
do, in a conjuncture wnere their supposed friends have gone 
over to their avowed enemies ? 

In this position of things, there is no use in any man's 
declaring what he would like if he could get it, unless he can 
at the same time produce some reasonable plan for making 
progress towards its attainment. To none is this more appli- 
cable than to the Corn Law repealers. They may wish ; but 
have they any prospect of enforcing their wishes ? The ex- 
isting ministers have declared J;hey should be mad to think of 
such a thing. Can any but madmen then expect from them 
further aid r And the same with other desired reforms. Is 
there any man in his sober senses, who seriously expects to 
see the ministers suggesting or conceding any useful reform, 
after the junction they have made with Toryism in its worst 
form of a Holy Alliance to avoid it ? The thing is beyond 
credence ; the most lively hoper does not hope it, he only 
affects the passion for some ulterior purpose. 

At this moment then the popular party stands in the position 
of having no friends among the usual x;laimant8 to political 
power. AH are equally its foes. The danger has arrived, the 
greatest of all which the constituted state of things in this 
country was exposed to, when the coalition of the two parties 
distinguished as Whigs and Tories has thrown the people on 
their own resources for protection. 

If any resource can be found, it must be one applicable 
upon the spot, and independent of much or general concert 
among bodies of men ;. for this reason among others, that all 
the usual leaders of such concert, may be suspected of being 
in the plot. 

There appears to be but one course that possesses these 
qualities. When the great and acknowledged parties have 
combined for the destruction of the popular interest, the 
people have no remedy but to act as vigorously as they are 
able against the party which is in power. 

London^ 20 Jan. 1841. 
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To tJu Editor nf th« True Scvl»m 
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Sib, — The sourcea of disappointment which I 
way of what is known hy the name of " Co-operation," are 
briefly the two following ; which are put down only for the 
sake of attracting to tnem such atteatlon as they may de- 

The first is, that I think the " Co-operators " are not aware, 
that the^ are doing nothing but what mmLkind has in all ages 
been doing under another name — the name of Trade. 

The other, that they have framed an exaggerated idea of 
what it is they are to gain, and an under-eatimate of the 
chances there are against their compassing it. 

When a man undertakes to make, for instance, waistcoats, 
and send them to a certain warehouse, and there take in re- 
turn what somebody else shall liave sent on the same specu- 
lation, as, for instance, shoes ; it really seems to me that he 
does nothing but what tailors and shoemakers have been 
doing in all ages. There is no great novelty in the invention 
of a bazaar where goods shall be received for what at view 
shall be determined lo be their value, with liberty to take it 
out in any other kind of things which shall be fouml in the 
same bazaar with their respective prices ticketed on ihem. And 
if there is added, what perhaps may be some novelty, a plan 
for expressing the respective values by hours of labour instead 
of money, it remains to be proved that this does anything but 
impose a responsibility on the appraiser-general, and create 
more chances of dissatisfaction with the genera! concern. 
If a tailor sees his waistcoat ticketed at 15«., while shoes are 
ticketed at 7k. 6rf. a-pair, he is much better able to form an 
estimate whether the proposal tiiat he shall carry off two pair 
of shoes for his waistcoat is fair, than if he sees the one 
ticketed at twelve hours' labour, andtheotherat six. He may 
raise dispute, whether an hour of a tailor is exactly the equi- 
valent for an hour of a shoemaker ; or he may state tbat be 
sees great difference between the cost of materials, and can- 
not comprehend why this should be overlooked. And if he is 
told that he must jump all these difGculties, and simply Ity^k. 
on the tickets as an announcement that two ^w «t ^oota 
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maybe had for one waistcoat, he may reasonably ask why 
15*. and 7s. 6d. would not have done as well, and where the 
tendency is to his having any advantage from the novel plan. 

But the truth is, that men believe that in some way or other 
they are to make goods as fast as they are able, and never 
want a market. I ask, then, where is the evidence, that there 
will be anything done that is not now ? If tailors and shoe- 
makers think that by this invention they shall at all events 
secure that no shoemaker shall go without as many waist- 
coats as he can desire, and no tailor without as many shoes 
as he can wear; I answer that they will both of them be 
brought to a stand by the question, of where the)r are to get 
food during their employment. There is no provision at the 
co-operative bazaar for buying bread ; or if there is, it can 
only be at the goine prices while there are the going laws. 
The shoemaker will soon find himself called off from his ex- 
pected abundance of waistcoats, by his wife and family ex- 
claiming that he must forego the comforts of his outward 
man, and try to push his shoes into exchanging for more 
bread; and the tailor in like manner in turn. I submit, 
therefore, that the discovery will be made, that the " co- 
operative" bazaar operates in no manner markedly different 
from any other bazaar ; that if there is any difference, it is 
rather against the new invention by reason of its greater 
complexity, and the greater confidence to be reposed in the 
conductors, than the contrary ; and that the end will be at 
the best no other, than could have been obtained by going 
to any other fair-dealing bazaar-keeper, and offering him 
goods at a price to be agreed upon, with the condition of 
taking out tne value at the same shop. Bazaars may be a 
good invention ; but nobody ever supposed that by the in- 
vention of bazaars the condition of the working classes was to 
receive any serious change. 

And now, if I have shown any reasons for my belief, that 
the ** co-operatives" are only keeping a shop, I come to the 
chances they have for succeeding against any other shop- 
keepers. What dazzles them, is the idea that great gains are 
made by shopkeepers, and why should not they take them 
themselves ? For example, the original Sir Robert Peel 
made half a million of money by cotton-spinning. Why 
should not the " co-operatives" be their own cotton-spinners, 
and divide this sum among them ? But why did Sir Robert 
Peel make all this money mstead of somebody else ? It was 
because by very minute savings in. the particular instance, 
bat amounting to a great deal wb^n put together, — ^by having 
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more skill, and more economy, and more capital than his 
eompetitors, — he contrived to make cotton for an enormous 
oamDer of wearers, and in the course of, say fifty years, ac- 
eomolate half a million. That was at the rate (skipping 
the powers of accumulation) of £10,000 a year ; which if he 
had 200,000 customers, was at the rate of a shilling a-year 
apiece. So that if 200,000 co-operatives had met together, 
and had all Sir Robert's skill, and Sir Robert's luck, and Sir 
Robert's power of overlooking all he employed and prevent- 
ing anybody every now and then running away with the 
bag, or in any other way walking off wim the oyster and 
leaving the shells, they might liave gained and divided — a 
thiUing a-year apiece. And if thev fell short of their expec- 
tations by a shilling a-year, their whole plan would have been 
blown up, and they might as well or better have gone to Sir 
Robert. 

In a hasty sketch of this kind, it is impossible that many 
points should not be open to inquiry, and possibly to objec- 
tkm. But perhaps you will think there is some matter for 
reflection. 

London, 20 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor qf the Bolton Free Press. 

No. XVII. 

Dbaths fbom Starvation. — Folly of putting off a Good Thing 

FOR a Better. 

Sir, — A nation cannot and ought not to be far from im- 
portant changes and revolutions, where it is possible that ** an 
impression has gone abroad," and respectable and intelligent 
men vouch for there being good grounds for the impression, 
** that not a week passes in which there are not persons dying 
of starvation," mainly through the fact that they are pre- 
vented by the tyranny of the powerful classes from living by 
the produce of their industry. 

History may be vainly ransacked, for anything approach- 
ing to a similar state of things. Tyranny unhappily is 
nothing new ; but such a tyranny, is what no conjuncture in 
the world's existence has elsewhere witnessed. Nothing 
preserved or preserves the authors from the rudest of all 
explosions, the consequence of prolonged misrule, except 
the strange madness which seized the numerous classes on 
the insti^tion of their leaders, for postponing action upon 
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this point, till they should be able to compass some remote 
and distant object as the means of accomplishment. It was 
as if the prisoners in some fortress of despotism had found a 
mine ready charged and primed, to which there was nothing 
to do but apply a match and make a breach wide enough 
to march out twenty a-breast, and should postpone it upon 
the conviction that the thing would be better done by the 
action of some kind of aurum fidminafiSi and therefore they 
would wait till they got it. But if such a delusion is insanity, 
it is insanity which may any day go off. The governor is 
a fool if he goes to sleep on the assurance that his prisoners' 
mind will last. And if he does, he may be awakened at any 
hour of the night or day, by what may be called the develope- 
ment of the simpler principle. The time will come, when 
his prisoners will consent to march out by the breach made 
with common gunpowder. Their leaders may descant to them 
on the neater and deeper cut that would be made by the other 
chemical agent, and the vastly improved comfort of the walk 
through the rubbish. But the love for liberty will over- 
come this nonsense, as soon as men clearly see that they can 
do this year, what they are invited to put off till next. 

It may be permitted, therefore, to remonstrate both with 
the governor and those who happen only to have roofs and 
tenements within range of the explosion, and ask them what 
the sense and safety is, of leaving things in such a state 
on such an understanding. Get rid of your prisoners you 
cannot ; they are the nation, and you cannot destroy the 
nation if you would. Day by day they are coming round to 
the conviction, that as to destroy abuses is the object of good 
government, so it is also the way ; and that to refuse to re- 
move practical wrongs, on pretence of a theoretic desire to 
do it better in some other way another time, is what men 
may agree to under the influence of a momentary delusion, 
but can never hold to in the end. 

I state it again then, for the consideration of those whom 
it may concern, that if the industrious and numerous classes 
once arrive at a general knowledge of the way in which they 
are destroyed piecemeal by the operations of a government 
framed on the principle of doing them the greatest harm 
instead of the greatest good, — if they once come to see into 
the way in which they have been on one hand prevented 
from keeping themselves, and on the other cut off from the 
ancient legalized claim to support which acted to a certain 
extent as a check, — if they get to this point, and they are 
moving on it as fast as tney can go, — the situation of the 
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gjovemor with his prisoners at the mine under his hed^ 
chamber, will be one of pleasantness and security in com- 
parison of the condition to which such a government will 
have brought itself. Its escape hitherto h^ been miracu- 
kms. The working classes have been poking about the 
match in all directions, and striking out every kind of spark 
except the spark that hit. That they should have been 
80 utterly weak, imbecile, and demented, as to cocker up 
their oppressors for the sake of doubly damaging them 
another time, and that the influence of any leaders should 
have avaDed to put them on so sross a fooler}^, is only an 
evidence of the certainty that people must have time to learn, 
and that without knowledge nerds of men are as little dan- 
gerous, as herds of oxen to those who live upon their beef. 

This is all warning ; surely some token of gratitude will 
be presented to the giver by those in danger. One new 
ffpnptom of increasing pern, rises up at this moment. 
Operative Anti-Com-Law Associations bear testimony to the 
progress which knowledge is making in the directions where 
It will be most effective. They may be likened to the fire 
making its way along the leader to the mine. 

London, 28 Jan, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Dundee Chronicle, 

No. IX. 

Opening-odt op the Plot in England. — Position op the 
Chartists. — ^Policy bepore them. 

Sir, — The plot in England opens out. The well-meaning 
kind of Radicals are getting up public meetings from an 
idea of being able to make a movement for further reform ; 
and the Finality Whigs, through the instrumentality of the 
same men who sold us to them before, are coming oown to 
take possession of the movement, and guide it to their own 
purpose, which is the keeping of the " No-Further-Reform" 
par^ in office. 

This fraud will be exposed in the end ; but as the Spanish 
proverb says a falsehood is always worth something if it will 
only stand for four-and-twenty-hours, so here, much of the ef- 
fect desired will be produced before the exposure takes place. 
The Whigs count upon raising a spirit of agitation, which 
shall either be in their favour or somebody shall believe it to 
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be ; and this they hope will help them to meet parliament, 
and get over any account for their misdoings. In fact the 
probability is that nobody will call them to any account at 
all. Effectual and seriously- intended opposition on any 
subject where the Tories will join, they got rid of at the general 
election ; and the country has gone on very comfortably 
since, without hearing anything about what there was no 
preparation to oppose. 

All chance for any eifective opposition, rests now with the 
Chartists. And that depends again, upon whether the Char- 
tists will descend from their altitude of speculation on what 
it is they would have if they could get it, and condescend to 
act against an earthly enemy, to whom they have it in their 
power to do much damage now, if they could consent to do 
the damage first, and settle the use they will make of it after- 
wards. 

Do the Chartists want any stimulus to induce them to 
act upon the opportunity ? It was said of the Italians, when 
they cut a bad figure before an Austrian army, that a great 
many more blows of the Austrian cudgel must be given them, 
before they would fight heartily and with effect. Have 
the Chartists not had enough ? Or do they wait for some 
more ? 

If the forte of the Chartists was in public speaking, — ^if 
they had seats in parliament, where they could astonish 
listening senates, and witch the world with the sublime and 
beautiful in eloquence as the Tories do, — they might trust 
to these qualities for the advancement of their cause. But 
if on the contrary they principally talk to one another, — if 
their opportunities of making impression on the public either 
througn the senate, the pulpit, or the press, are hugely inferior 
to those enjoyed by their opponents, or at all events too limited 
for the desired progress of their cause, — then what they want 
is clearly some mode of operating in which each man can be 
his own general and his own army, and yet all can go on 
towards the same end without being touched by laws against 
correspondence, or threats against delegates. They want 
this, — the determination to go individually against the Whigs 
at all elections. If an army had seen a corps of officers go 
over point-blank to the enemy, what chance would there be 
of persuading it to pause upon the question whether the offi- 
cers or the enemy were worst? The natural instinct of all 
men would be to punish the betrayers. But if in aid of this 
there was the furtner knowledge, that the officers had oidr 
to Bee the enemy seize on certain objects of plunder whicn 
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they had intended for themselves, and they would inconti- 
nently be found acting against the enemy with all the zeal 
they had displayed for joining him before, — the interest seems 
clear ; — give the enemy the plunder, instead of the defaulters, 
if you can ; — consider this as the first object a man with any 
deamess of head or military tact about him, would move 
upon at once. Laugh heartily at the mouthing traitors, 
wno would blow you up with wind about the dreadful na- 
ture of the enemy, and the awfulness of giving him the 
plunder instead of themselves. Tell them you see through 
their plot, and mean to disappoint it. That because they 
have sold themselves for a price, is the very reason why you 
intend to disappoint them of the expected payment. And 
that you are not prepared to see the enemy's plans executed 
in fiul without resistance, for fear of hurting the deserters 
who intend to share your spoils. 

I put the question pointedly to the Chartists, whether to 
determine, conjointly or individually as the case may be, 
to act vigorously against the present ministry and all who 
under the name of ** good reformers" engage in their support, 
— ^is not the best way they have of making a ** hurra" upon 
their enemies, and inflicting a portion of that retribution 
which, under Providence, is the only way honest men have 
for securing themselves in fhture. 

London, 26 Jan. 1841. 

P.S. At Leeds the Chartists have gained a great move, 
in forcing the professing Liberals to admit them, half-and- 
half, into their meetings. Let them follow this up all over 
the country, and add to it the turning out the ministry by 
dieir exertions at elections ; and they will be a power. But 
they must be upon their guard ; they are as sheep among 
wolves. The motive for this good humour to the Clmrtista, 
is the hope of getting up a show of doing something for re- 
form, which may be turned to keeping the Whigs in office, 
and prevent the Chartists from taking a way^ of their own at 
the elections. While these objects are in view, the Chartists 
will be kept amused by professions of an intention to make 
Household Suffrage approach within an imperceptible differ- 
ence to Universal ; ana afterwards they will hear no more of 
it. They must remember that they are engaged with some 
of the falsest of men. The elections therefore are the first 
point ; and their new friends will only treat them all the 
better. 
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To the Editor of the Midland Counties Illuminator, 

No. V. 

Perversion of Ancient History. 

Sir, — In saying that grammar schools would probably at 
some time tell the lion's story, I pointed to a fact whicn is 
not without its importance, in illustrating the interest the 
numerous and industrious classes of society have in the ac- 
quirement and dispersion of knowledge of every kind. It 
may not befall individuals among them ever to arrive at this 
knowledge in their proper persons ; but the extension of it to 
any of their class, or of those interested in their class, will tend 
to the same end. 

A working man would perhaps not think of looking at the 
" seats of sound learning and religious education," as they are 
fond of denominating themselves, — for the places where 
injury to his class is being brewed and mingled. But so it 
is, A fierce spirit of what can by no term be so well de- 
scribed as Toryisnii is spread over the ancient writers ; and 
though there is also much matter of a contrary tendency, 
it is easy for the instructors of youth to fix attention on 
the one, and avert it from the other. Ancient Rome is one 
great picture of the victories of a reckless aristocracy work- 
ing against the people's happiness, and turning everything 
to food for its own passions and interests. In Greece, on the 
other hand, are many examples of evils arising from popular 
power, in great measure in consequence of the absence of the 
modern invention of representation ; and upon these our pe^ 
dagogues take care to dwell. But at the same time they take 
care to overlook the fact, that from the same source, along 
with some evils, sprang the results which made that period, 
after all, one of the most brilliant in the world's history. 

The remedy for this is, not to put down the knowledge, 
but to disperse it. A labour of immense utility, at this moment, 
would be for some capable man to re-write history for the 
people ; giving us the real facts instead of the fictitious, and 
the benefits of popular power along with the defects, instead 
of the story of the tyrants with the suppression of the reply. 

To some among the working-classes considerations of this 
kind may appear misplaced and beside the mark. But on 
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reflection, it will be admitted that, however far a working 
man may be from ever intending to arrive at the knowledge 
of the schools, it is not uninteresting to him to be informed 
that history, which is the experience of mankind, is not 
opposed to the elevation of his class, or exclusively in favour 
of his enemies, as these last are wont to hold out. 

London, 25 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leeds Times. 

No. XLIV. 

Chartists and Chartist Policy. — To]obtain Help, others must bb 
HELPED. — Must not insist on the whole Beard at a Pull. 

Sib, — I feel desirous of trying to explain the passages 
declared in the Northern Star of last week to be '* incompre- 
hensible ;" and it is hardly necessary to add, that it is suflS- 
ciently rare with me to meet with approbation however 
"comparative" from anybody, to ensure the amicable spirit of 
the enort. 

By "abuses" I intended all which large masses of the 
community oppose under that title, and the Corn Laws in 
particular. That these last were in view, is pointed out by 
the allusion to " starving " which follows the first introduc- 
tion of the word. I can conceive no ambiguity in the phrase 
that speaks of " other classes removing their abuses. All 
classes remove their abuses or what they feel to be so, if they 
can ; and what they do not feel to be their abuses but some- 
body else's, they are very apt to let alone. What the Chartists 
were prompted to, was not to expect other people to remove 
the abuses of the Chartists, at all events for love ; but to join 
with other people to remove, in the first place, abuses 
common to both, and in the second place, to make themselves 
essential to the removal of other people's abuses, as the means 
of creating' an inducement to assisting to remove theirs in 
turn. The agreement of men to put down thieves, is an 
every-day instance of this policy. One man says to another, 
" Hinder the thieves from taking the coat off my back, and 
I will help to hinder them from taking your purse, even 
though I should be luckless enough to have no interest in that 
kind of thing myself.*' If these parties aceomi^li&\i l\v&\t Q;Q\Skr 
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mon end, they may be called '' parts of a victorious alliance.*' 
But if the pur^ess man draws ofP and says " I have no interest 
in purses, he surely loses the assistance he might claim 
when the thieves come on him for his coat. 

It is not easy to see how it bears upon the question, to 
say the middle classes have the power to redress their own 
grievances, and everybody else's too, but have not the will. 
Nobody is over active in redressing other men's grievances, 
unless he gets some assistance in return. The proposal was not 
that a man should help others to redress their grievances 
which they can do as well without him, but those which they 
cannot. He was not to pull them out of a dry ditch, but out 
of a wet. If diere is no wet ditch in the place, he loses the 
opportunity of making much by his benevolence. But the 
position here was, that there was a ditch, and the middle 
classes were in it. 

There is no doubt of there being everywhere, the danger 
of being cheated. But everybody is not always cheated ; 
careful and intelligent men sometimes avoid it. And even 
if cheated, the Chartists would be no worse than before. 
What they are determined to do without the middle classes 
now, and in some sort in defiance of them, they would only 
have to do without them afterwards, and with all the gain 
which would arise from the compunction of the honester 
portions of them. Supposing the cheat to be ever so boldly 
attempted, there can be no doubt that a portion of some kind 
or other would be inclined to stick to the compact ; and by 
all these the Chartists would be the better. It seems impos- 
sible to defend the policy of reftising to try, when all that 
can be said is, if the worst comes to the worst we shall only 
be where we are at present. 

But this is not the sorest side of the matter; there is 
another that is worse. The Chartists, or portions of them, 
(if it may be said without interruption of amicable relations) 
nave presented the appearance of doing their utmost to 
frighten people from giving way to any disposition in their 
favour. Abuses mav sometimes be got rid of, as hairs may 
be pulled out, a little at a time ; but there is not a man 
in ten thousand who can stomach the idea, of pulling 
out all superfluous hairs at one jerk. And besides, there 
are often considerable diversities of opinion, as to what 
superfluous hairs may be. What one man holds in abhor^ 
fence, another considers as a beauty and a treasure. One 
cherishes a moustache here, and a whisker there; while 
onoGieT iiounshes something so like an entire beard, that it ia 
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hard to say what portion of the whole he disavows. Now 
what the Chartists, or the portion alluded to, say, is '* Give 
us leave to judge of what shall he and what shaU not. And 
then give us power to root up all at one pull. We wilj he 
content with nothing hut all ; it would he waste of time. 
We should he inconsiderate men if we entered into any agree- 
ment for pulling away a little at a time. We intend that 
your whole heard shall he at our mercy hy-and-by ; and the 
long and strong pull of reformation that will come then, is 
all we will hear or." If a device were looked for, to make 
society defend its beard with unanimity, it must be this. 

And this was the error meant to be illustrated by the case 
of the negro's requesting to be made Governor. But I am asked 
what I should think wrong in the negro saying " Let me 
have a vote for the Governor." I shomd say it was asking 
for what neither black man nor white, in the places con- 
cerned, has got yet,1 or is likely to get ; and that for the 
negroes to have determined on rejecting all oflTered improve- 
ments of their political situation, on the ground that they 
preferred waiting till they could appoint the Governor out- 
and-out, would have admitted of no solution, but the con- 
cession of that inferiority of skull, the phrenologists are 
fond of charging on everybody but themselves. 

The policy of attacking the out-works or the inner-works 
first, is very ordinarily settled in favour of the former; 
though there might be cases when from the particular nature 
of tiie instruments, or other causes, the common policy would 
be reversed. But they are rare instances, and require proof. 
The question in ordinary cases, is the same as that of de- 
manding the whole beard at a pull. 

There is no abandonment of Chartism, in asking it to take 
the likely way and not the unlikely. If the likeliness is denied, 
then it becomes a mere question of opinion ; but one side has 
not more claim to call it Abandonment than the other. 

I am half afraid the declaration relating to my per- 
sonal position, migfht have been reversed. "Without us, 
he might have been somebody, as far as his standing with 
the world merely was concerned. With us, we are all 
nobody together, unless we can light on some better way of 
leading the Lord's host than has hitherto been practised." 

The paragraph containing the repetitions of " Could we," 
I in my turn do not find clear, and suspect there may have 
been some inaccuracy of the press, in stops or otherwise, 
which prevents it. What strikes me is, that if the Com Laws 
were repealed, the individuals and classes interested in re- 
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moving as many other abuses as should be proved, would 
be vastly stronger than they are, the unrepresented inclu- 
ded. "Reduced labour fund" I must also pass as "in- 
comprehensible." I am afraid it would have been just as 
reasonable, for the prisoners in the Turkish frigate to have 
objected to getting water from the neighbouring ports, 
through a panic on the effects of a '* reduced labour fund." 

London, 28 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury- 

No. XIV. 

Policy of the Chartists, — Can you strike at the Root ? 

Sir, — Your correspondent Mr. T. Winters, does not appear 
to touch the point where I should be for saying lay the 
dispute upon the policy of the Chartists. No man will deny, 
that he who tops off a small twig when he could strike at the 
root, is a fool or a traitor. But here comes in the weighty 
question, " Can you strike at the root ?" If I am answered 
ttiat it is as easy for the Chartists in their meetings to direct 
their demands to Universal Suffrage, as to the removal of tbe 
Corn Laws, — I grant it ; and so if they pleased, they might 
direct them, as children sometimes do, to the moon. But the 
question still remains, '* Are you likely to get it ?" Now 
mere seems no manner of reasonable doubt, that the pro- 
hibition of foreign trade is at this moment in existence, 
solely and purely because the Working Classes said they 
would have it so. Their enemies boast of it, and their friends 
confess it. The question, therefore, is this; whether the 
Working Classes would not have been as well able to exert 
themselves for Universal Suffrage, or anything else they 
desire, after they had strengthened themselves by having 
more bread to eat, as they are now with all the enfeeblement 
which arises from the want of it. It really is of no use 
saying, that if the people were armed with political power, 
they \\oald remove all obnoxious and oppressive laws. Jjf 
Feargus O'Connor were armed with his free tongue, he would 
make a bold speech against the general of the " 300,000 
Irish " at Leeds. But for that very reason his enemies will 
take care he shall not. The only question of any value is. 
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not whether the thing would be desirable if we could get it, 
but whether any way, and what likeliest way, can be found 
towards tbe getting. If Mr. O'Connor were told ** Improve 
your strength, live well and be hearty on the meat we can 
procure for you, and by-and-by you will be able to climb over 
the walls, and then you can do as much at a Meeting as now,'' 
— he would surely be to blame if he replied, ** I despise all 
thkigs but coming directly ; I would not give a pin for being 
stronger ; you omy want to hinder me from climbing now, 
and I can't." There certainly might be much said against 
a reasoning of this kind. 

But at &is moment, there seems to have started a new hare. 
As far as a single eye can judge, there appears as little like- 
lihood of the Reformers who reject the name of Chartists, 
carrying anything as these last; their Corn Law abolition 
included. There was a time when it might have been 
carried ; but that is not now. When the ministers saw that the 
WorkingClasseshad drawn off and opposed, they put out their 
declarations that they always intended the Reform Bill to 
secure a preponderance to the Corn Law interest, and that 
they should think a minister mad who proposed to alter it ; 
and by these declarations, now they are made, they must 
ubide. It appears to me therefore, that all parties are in the 
situation of children crying, one for one pretty star and another 
for another ; and that what we want, is not star-gazing but a 
crow-bar, that shall break up the existing compact and con- 
juncture of things, by whicn all chances of reform of any 
kind are frost-bound and chained up. 

London^ 24 Jan. 1841. 



Tqthe Editor qfthe Manchester Advertiser. 

No. xvn. 

Jealousy of tub Opeuatiyes and their Friends. 

Sir, — I must ask a few questions on the letter of W. S. in 
the pages of your contemporary the Manchester Times of 
January 16. He calls me the "gallantly capricious;" the 
adverb, pass we as not meant to have meaning ; but what is 
the meaning of the other? Why "capricious"? I have 
steadily refused to join in the compact for no further Reform ; 

f2 
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and perhaps W. S. will explain what there is capricious in 
that. Why does not he call the man capricious, who refuses 
to get into contact with the police ; or the woman who eschews 
the parish officer ? Capricious, it is to he supposed, means 
changeahle, variable. Was I a knave before, that he should 
call me capricious for not being one now ? Or is it a caprice 
to have refused a dishonourable action, because W. S. thinks 
so? 

But why does he talk about ** degradation" ? I never in- 
sulted him. Or why does he insult any portion of the consti- 
tuency of Manchester, by applying the same kind of language, 
however indirectly, to them ? I was a man in education, in 
industry, in acquirements, and in the estimation of society, 
quite the equal of those with whom W. S. may be supposed 
inclined to contrast me. But I was suspected, or more pro- 
perly found guilty, of being a friend of the operative classes, 
and refusing to job with the Whigs who have now gone over 
to the Holy Alliance. And for this I was reviled and abused. 
I had expended a great part of my life, and a considerable 
portion of my property, in studying and supporting the rights 
and interests of the commercial and industrious classes. The 
higher portions of those classes professing liberality in Man- 
chester, repaid me with ingratitude. The wealth of 
their clan clubbed its funds to libel and attack me. As one 
long engaged in controversy of various kinds, I had of course 
met with much that was disagreeable from its insolence, and 
odious for its falsehood, liut all were but petty nuisances, 
compared with the talented abuse poured out on me from the 
stock-purse of your sentimental and chivalrous magnates. 
And for what ? Not for opposing ministers or ministerial 
men ; for they are doing the same at this moment with all 
their might. Not for any fault they had to find with my 
efforts in defence of their interests. Simply because I was 
thought the friend of the operative and the poor, I stand the 
butt of men like W. S., who wisely conceal themselves from 
the indignation with which I am sure thejr would be received 
by the better portion of the community among which they 
live. 

Enough for this anonymous. And now to call once more 
upon the operatives in Manchester and elsewhere, to be 
stirring in their own cause. Resistance at the elections to 
the supporters of the party that is in place, is the secret of 
their power. At Leeds the Chartists nave just obtained a 
singular success, by forcing the other Liberals to receive them 
man for man into their deliberations. The example is fav^— 
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able, for raising up the hands that hang down, in other places. 
The hatred of the wealthy classes to the operatives and all 
suspected of favouring them, is uncontrollable by anything 
but necessity The Chartists at Leeds have contrived to dis- 
cover, or to bring on, that necessity. There will be the 
greatest danger of their being deceived ; but like other people, 
mey must take care of themselves. The plot will be, to hold 
out professions of reducing Household Suffrage so nearly to 
Universal, that the difference shall- be imperceptible. They 
will proffer the most they can, and do the lectst. But the 
Chartists at Leeds have gained a step, something like that 
made by a rising state when it breaks through the shackles 
of Holy Alliance tyrannies, and forces the admission of its 
independence. Are there no elements at Manchester, to work 
upon by emulation of the example ? 

London, 28 Jan, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Nottingham Revieir, 

No. XV. 

Macbinbry. — Search for a Case where Machinery had ulti- 
mately DIMINISHED THE DbMAND FOR LaBOUK. 

Sib, —Since the arguments you had the goodness to publish 
for nie, tending to represent the probability of great ex- 
aggeration in the estimate of the mischief arising to the 
working classes from machinery, some communications have 
reached me from a friend whose experience and judgment 
claim the highest confidence, of a nature so remarkable, that 
you will probably consider ^em not undeserving of a place 
in the current discussion. 

At the same time, the conclusions of my friend are so 
diametrically opposite to those put forward by the working 
classes on the present occasion, that though he may demand 
credit for the most accurate and intimate acquaintance with 
the question which imagination can desire, — though leave 
might be given to chuse and fix on the manner of ufe from 
youth up which should make a man the best informed and 
most disinterested witness, and it would be his, — I may still 
be permitted to suppose there must be some different mode 
of understanding the particular question in hand, or other 
explaining csLuae to account for such marked contrariety. 
All then which is claimed is, that my friend's conclusions 
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may- go for something, and have a right to take a share in 
the calculation before us. 

He states that in 1825, 1826, and 1827, he carried on a 
persevering inquiry into the effects of machinery on wages 
and employment ; and the result he came to was, that the 
introduction of machinery had never, in any instance, reduced 
the total amount of hand labour employed. It had, in very 
many cases, changed the hands ; but always increased the 
number^ Since that timej he declares, he has often asked, in 
various ways, and of various individuals and bodies of men, 
for a case in which the introduction of machinery had reduced 
the total amount of labour by a single pair of hands, but no 
such case had ever been established. 

Three or four years ago, he says, a periodicarpublication 
made a representation of the consec[uences attending the in- 
troduction of a paper-making machine near Edinburgh, and 
exhibited the reduction of hand labour as proved by the dis- 
charge of sixty labourers from the old mill . In a reply which 
he transmitted to that journal, he stated as correctly as he was 
able, the facts of the invention, progress, and completion of 
this particular machine. It was the work of twenty years, at 
a cost of from £20,000 to £30,000 ; and was at the time the ruin 
of the inventors, though they were (many years afterwards) 
relieved to some extent by a grant of money by parlia- 
ment. The proprietors gave employment to a great many 
persons for many years before the machine could be perfected 
and usefully employed . The machine came into use gradually, 
and the price of paper fell with it, and the consumption of 
it vastly increased. The number of persons to whom this 
increase of consumption gave employment u?«n/ on increasing, 
and never ceased to increase. There were the collectors of 
the materials for the paper; builders for warehouses and 
mills ; the machine-makers ; carriers of all sorts ; sailors ; 
shipwrights ; riggers ; sail-makers ; miners, for coals, iron, 
and copper ; printers ; booksellers ; every one of whom, to 
the extent of hundreds, if not of thousands, had his employ- 
ment extended before the sixty hands were discharged from 
the Scotch mill. And even on the fact that sixty hands were 
wholly put out of employment there, very great exaggeration 
is suspected to have existed. 

Ten years ago, my friend says, a deputation of compositors 

came to him to assist them with a petition to parliament 

against the use of printing-machines. This led to an incjuiry 

in the trade ; when it was proved that, by the joint aid of 

'^-making and printing-machines, the number of com- 
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poeitors in emploTment had been increased to an amoont 
which it never could have reached under the old state of 
thin^ It was agreed that no case could be made out to 
parliament, and no application was made accordingly. My 
nriend does not state what the plea of the compositors was ; 
bat it must be surmised to have been, that the cheapness of 
printing encouraged authors to print a thousand in one 
edition mstead of two, and so the compositors had not to re- 
eompose. 

Bat this case is nothing to what came next. A deputation 
firom the pressmen's committee followed, with complaints 
that press-work was diminished by the use of machinery. 
And it was proved on examination, that press-work had in- 
creased, and the number of pressmen was greater than it had 
eoer been before. By pressmen is reasonablv to be understood, 
both those who continued to be employed in the old work, 
idiich it would appear must have been increased in conse- 
qoence of the general increase of business, and those who 
were employed in similar, if not exactly the same operations, 
aboat the new presses. To make this generally understood, it 
may be useful to note, that under any state of machinery, 
there is a quantity of work dependent on the rest, which will 
be always done by press-work in the old style. A parallel 
ease of increase (without standing on the precise amount) is 
seen in the statement popularly made, that the use of railways 
wiH end in increasing the number of horses employed m 
coaches. That every railway is attended with the employ- 
ment of a number of new coaches in lateral directions, is an 
illustration of the principle involved, whether in the end they 
demand an ecjual number with the old road or not. 

Considerations of this nature, it may be apprehended, are 
very much kept out of sight by the working ciasses. If they 
demand, for instance, that there shall be no railways, in order 
that there may be no transfer of inn-keeping and horse- 
keeping from me great arteries to the side branches, society 
will resist them, and they will only run their heads against a 
wall. The community will no more endure a rule of this 
kind, than it would endure to be told it must go back to the 
condition of the Chinese or Indians, where the way in which 
every man shall carry on his trade is regulated by unchange- 
able laws or custom uiat is equivalent. No enliehtened race 
of men ever did, or ever will, submit to the infliction of an 
institution of this nature. It is enough if it can hold its 
ground where it exists alreadv. 

But it may be suspected there is a further truth when we 
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can come at it. And that is, that in the long run, and setting 
off one man's sufferings against another's advantages, the 
condition of the working classes in respect of employment 
and wages, is made neither hetter nor worse hy the use of 
machinery, either under the detestable system of preventing 
the sale of the produce^ or without it. The grand fact, it is 
reasonable to believe, is that a certain quantity of food is to 
be divided among a certain number of labourers, who bid for 
it as the prisoners on board the Turkish frigate did for water. 
If the quantity is allowed to be confined, then men must bid 
high against each other, and many hours' labour go for a pint. 
If on the contrary, the quantity is abundant, the price will 
fall, and the day's allowance increase. I must plead guilty 
to a strong persuasion, that in the instance taken, it would 
have made no difference in the long run, whether the im- 
prisoned population worked for their tyrants with naked 
nngere or by the intervention of machines, and that not one 
drop more or less water would have been divided among them 
in one case than in the other. 

If this is true, it points to the importance of the working 
classes ceasing to waste their strength in the direction where 
no help lies, and applying it where the possibility of relief 
exists. It would be interesting to know whether the working 
classes on board the Turkish frigate had any doubt about the 
method of relief. 

London, 27 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editors of the Sheffield Iris. 
No. XVI. 
Increase op Bankkuptoies. — ^The Cause. 

Sirs, — Bankruptcies in England and Wales, according to 
an article in your paper, are increasing by upwards of one- 
third a-year, or in the proportion of 1425 to 1083. How is it 
the commercial classes, so acute to protect themselves from 
the loss of a sixjjence when it presents itself in a particular 
way, tolerate this wholesale ruin, and quietly live under a 
government which holds out bankruptcy in terrorem, to re- 
press what the landlord legislators call the " unrestrained 
pruriency of speculation?" 

There is probably no nation upon earth, in a situation 
fkvourable for commerce, and witn the amount of popula- 
tioD which makes commerce necessary, which is avowedly 
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gcnremed apon anti-oommeicial principles, and sees senates 
meet and legialatoTS gather together, for the express pur- 
pose of framing laws and regulations for the suppression of 
tnde. Uliat would be the evils of foreign conquest, com- 
pared with this? If we were a conquered people, at the 
feet of the maritime and commerced powers of the rest of 
die world ; if Holland was again sweeping the Channel with 
a broom at the mast-head of her admiral, or a Northern con- 
federacy had succeeded in attacking the English fleet by 
ttealth and destroying it d to Copenhagen^ or America Tii*as 
burning the House of Conmions and destroying Westminster 
Bridge ; under such circumstances it might be credible that 
die conqueror should enforce an abstinence from the exer- 
tions of industry, by depriving it of its reward. But that 
one portion of a nation should submit to such treatment from 
anotiner, and the operative part of the community be found 
rampant in refusing to oppose, is one of those phsenomena 
which must be seen to be believed. The necessity is only 
the greater, for the more intelligent middle classes to anpl^ 
themselves to play their parts in the civil war which is 
instituted against them. 

The working classes, among other specimens of ill-judg- 
ment, have dilated sometimes on the prosperity of the other 
commercial orders, by way of establishing a monopoly of the 
right of complaint The answer is in the multiplication of 
bankruptcies. If evei^ instance of this kind is accomptfinied 
by suffering, disappointment, and misery, of as high a 
degree as can be inflicted without bodOy lesion, the com- 
mercial classes may be allowed to share with the operative in 
the national distress. 

Few things are more inexplicable than the patience with 
which all classes of society will go on complaining of *' bad 
times, failing trade, great slackness in the grocery line, and 
deep regret at being unable to report any improvement 
in four-bole point," and never find out that this is the like- 
liest result of the efforts of an established government being 
directed to the propagation of the mischief. If we legislate 
for destruction, it is hard if it cannot be accomplished. If 
we have selected our legislators with a careful eye to their 
having an interest in our harm, and still abide by the same 
identical set, we have nothing but our own acts to charge 
with the consequences. 

After the knowledge of the evil, comes the inquiry for the 
remedy. And here it is that the distinction is established, 
between the practical politician and the talking theorist. 
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We can all of us tell what we would like ; but who can tell 
us how we are to get it ? One thing seems ascertained ; 
which is, that we have not gone the way to get it hitherto. 
Our efforts have ended, in being told that the minister who 
would give us what we want, would be mad. Would it not 
be a fair inference, that it is not from sages of his complexion 
we must look for redress ? 

London, 23 Jan. 1841 . 



To the Editor of the Statesman, 

No. IV. 

Position and Duty op Reformers. — We want an Opposition. 

Sir,— General opinion seems to be collecting about the point 
of belief, that the Holy Alliance Whigs are making great 
efforts to promote public demonstrations in favour of the 
reform they never mean to make ; and that they look to this 
for one chance among others, of securing an adaitional quar- 
ter to their tenure of office. 

It therefore becomes an increased duty upon you, to sift 
the effects of these intended demonstrations. For this you 
will be execrated and abused, and afterwards imitated, by 
men who will not on that account execrate and abuse you 
less. 

The main question then, is this. Have we arrived at the 
point where the Whigs will give no more reform ? Or is 
there somebody yet so weak, as honestly to aver they have 
not convinced him on that subject ? Will he fetch them out 
of the arms of the Holy Alliance, and invite them to brighten 
up and come forward with their measures of reform ? The 
very proposal sounds of folly ; there are men enough who 
will try the very base string of humility in hopes of deceiving 
others, but none that with a grave face will look straight 
forwards, and say he expects this. 

Next then, will not the Tories be worse ? No ; they will 
be a great deal more tolerable ; their advent is as much to be 
desired, as to a man in torment would be a lukewarm sala- 
mander compared with a red-hot. Under a Tory ministry, 
we endure all the evil which enemies can invent, minus all 
that can be deducted by the remonstrances and arguments 
of a powerful and able opposition. In our present circum- 
BtaDces, the doctrine from Dublin and Kilkenny is, that we 
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are to endure all, minus the turn of the scale. The very 
stupid fallacy relied on in those quarters is, that we are to 
go on in our suffering as long as it cannot be demonstrated 
VbsX the Tories would voluntarily harm us less, or give us 
more. This is what the ** good reformers," as they call 
themselves, are at present gathering round. The fraud is 
in concealing, that with the Tories in office we are sure 
of an opposition. Everything is sifted upon its merits, and 
its merits or demerits made the ground for a serious effort 
to damage the peccant parties. As things stand, there is 
virtually no constitutional opposition. Wellington in 1830, 
was obliged to hold his peace when William IV (if popular 
tradition be correct) pointed out to him the tricolor on the 
Thames. Palmerston m 1840, had neither rub nor hinderance 
in putting us in virtual war with the same flag, and tearing 
up the growth which years of amity had made in settling 
animosities. Wellington, with as many of the sanguinary 
and reckless at command as there are now, was afraid to en- 
counter the risks of letting them loose. His successor found 
no difficulty, hecause he carried with him the force that ought 
to have opposed. 

Thoroughly betrayed as we are, it is clear to me that the 
Chartists, if they had so willed, might have carried their cause 
a long march in advance, and might do it yet. But they must 
show themselves above the folly which limits its operations to 
theoretic speculations. If they intend to do anything, they 
must " work," and " while it is called to-day." A hundred 
thousand or five hundred thousand people on a moor, are of 
no use unless they will do something when they go away. 
The hour now is, when they could make a powerful demon- 
stration of the Chartists being somebody. A Whig ministry 
ejected, as they could do it, by voting resolutely against their 
supporters at all elections, would be a monument of power 
which would not be lost upon successors. 

What do the Chartists wait for ? Is it for a little more 
imprisonment, a little longer holding their faces still upon a 
bench ? Or do they look for another levy against them from 
Ireland ? Alas ! that good men should waste themselves in 
noise and talking, when they might each of them handle his 
pick-axe, and apply it rudely to the fortress of their slavery. 

Blackheath, 20 Jan. 1841. 



*^ hmcHrity of the Dissenters. 

yb th0 Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle. 

No. XVI. 

Inactivity op the Dissenters. 

Sju,— It is a very diflScult thing, to get a victory by halves. 
It the Dissenters want to be relieved from petty annoyances 
^^nd insults, bestowed on them at the time when such in- 
ftiotions are likely to be least agreeable, they must bestir 
themselves to settle the grand question of religious liberty 
from top to bottom, and make a clean riddance of the prin- 
ciple of submission to ecclesiastical oppression in any form. 

The root of the mischief is in the acknowledgment in any 
shape or degree, that one man's church has a right to sup- 
port itself out of another man's pockets. The plea is, that 
there must be a church. But supposing church is necessary, 
why not two churches, or a dozen ? And why insist on 
taking the payment from those who make no use ? A good 
deal may be said for the necessity of a revenue ; but a re- 
venue is not raised by levying a tax on spirituous liquors 
from teetotallers. If church and port be equally state neces- 
sities, let them be provided by the state for such as want 
them, but not by a tax upon those who declare they will not 
taste. But this would be to evade an insult and a cruelty ; 
and therefore the supporters of the rough-riding church will 
not agree. 

The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel ; and the points 
upon which the Dissenters were to be allowed some show of 
relief, have been fastened on for opportunities of annoyance. 
Nevertheless the Dissenters ought to put up with a good deal, 
in consideration of the virtue having departed from the rival 
Pundit ; and though it has not precisely lighted on their own, 
it has taken the intermediate step of lodging upon what may 
be considered a neutral head, m the substance of the Re- 
gistrar's. The Registrar, it is true, may be out of the way ; 
and so may anybody else. But if there is no particular rea- 
son for thinking the Registrar withholds himself from innate 
depravity, the Dissenters must wait for the equalization 
which will at some time be consequent on establishing, that 
all marriages are civil acts, and any movements of any 
clergy thereupon, are only what the French call *• embroidery 
in addition." A marriage has really no more necessary con- 
nexion with clerical interference of any kind, than a man's 
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dividing his property by deed of gift among his children. 
To either occasion, a sermon might perhaps be usefully ap- 
plied ; but there is no utility in making tne legsdity depend 
upon the sermon. 

If Dissenters shake their heads at this, they must live and 
learn, that there is no getting rid of other men's unreason- 
ableness and keeping up their own. If they want relief, 
they most join the great rail-road train of general improve- 
ment, and not expect, till they are Prince Albert at least, to 
be handed forward by a special engine to themselves. 

London, 28 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor of the True Scotsman. 

No. XV. 

HsBTiNGS IN England for Rbform. — Intention of thb **No. 
Furtbbr-Reform " Party to keep their Places. 

Sir, — Everything demonstrates that it is the intention of 
the Whi^ in office, to act on the assumption that the meet- 
ings in England professing to be for the furtherance of re- 
form, are favourable to their tenure of place. And there is 
litde doubt that the greater number of the leaders and pro- 
moters are privy to a design of this nature. Among those, 
too, who compose the body of the meeting, there is as little 
reason to suppose that the greater part have freed themselves 
from the trammels of the " keep out the Tories " cry. It re- 
quires greater habits of comparison than fall to the generality 
of mankind, to know when dishonest men whom they have 
trusted, fall below dishonest men whom they dislike. There 
is only the more reason therefore, why the Chartists, who are 
the only class of politicians who have much sincerity and sin- 
gleness of purpose among them, should exert themselves to 
meet the contingency that has arrived. 

The reason why the friends of the Charter should apply 
themselves to the practical measure of turning out the 
Whigs, are many. In the first place everybody has talked 
too much already, and a great many are for talking a great 
deal more. The necessity therefore is pressing, for super- 
seding talk by action of some species. In the next, when 
the Whigs have fairly demonstrated that they will do nothing 
but what the Tories would equally effect, it is time to have 
recourse to the only measure left, which is that of acting 
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vigorously against whichever of the two parties happens to 
be in office. The effect of this is to weaken the power of 
office altogether ; which, where office of all kinds is the 
public enemy, is a manifest advantage gained. And finally, 
which is the most energetic reason of the whole, it is pro- 
bable that the Tories with the Whigs against them, are to be 
trusted for being vastly better governors, than the Whigs 
with the Tories in support. In one case we are to have all 
that a selfish and unprincipled aristocracy can do against 
us, diminished by the effects of the remonstrances and argu- 
ments of a powerful and able opposition, urged on by the 
jealousy of rivals and the hunger for office. In the other 
case, which is the actual one, we are without a constitutional 
opposition altogether, and drop into the sink of arbitrary 
power, as settled by' the combination of two aristocracies, 
equally selfish and unprincipled, when not impelled by 
mutual jealousy to bring the people's interest into the con- 
test. 

See with what child-like simplicity the effects of this union 
of Whig and Tory Conservatives are described in your great 
northern organ of Conservatism. — 

* UDaiiimity, unprecedented indeed on such a crisis, now prevails in 
Great Britain ; but never was a juster observation than that made in 
that able and uncompromising journal the <' Standard,^* that this una- 
nimity is entirely owino; to the noble and patriotic feelings with which 
the Conservative party is animated ; and that a very different and far 
more painful spectacle would have been presented if they had been 
in power, and the Whig- Radicals led the ranks of opposition. That 
the Conservatives would have been as anxious as Lord Palmerston, to 
avert the destruction of the Turkish empire, either by Russian protection 
or Franco-Egyptian hostility, can be doubted by no one who is ac- 
quainted with their conduct for the last half century ; but what would 
have been the conduct of the Whig- Radical party, if in opposition at 
such a crisis as the present? Would they not have done as Mr. Fox 
and the Radicals of 1793 did, at the commencement of the French Re-^ 
volution ? Would they not have joined with the Chartists and Papists 
in a fierce denunciation of the Cabi^iet of Great Britain, and re-echoed, 
on this side of the Channel, the loud and menacing cry of the French 
Revolutionists? Would not such a division of opinion have given the 
greatest encouragement to (he war party in France, — and would they 
not have concluded, on reasonable grounds, that the period for avenging 
all the disasters of France upon Great Britain had now arrived, when 
discord so inveterate raged in the British Isles ? And if the blessing 
of peace is now preserved, is it not mainly, under Providence, to lie 
ascribed to the dignified and patriotic conduct of the British Consen'^a- 
tives, who forgot their animosities when their country was at stake, and 
calm but yet resolute, pacific but yet firm, evinced to France and to the 
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world, that while Ihey Talued its friendship, they neither feared its hostility 
aor fingot what they owed to their own country f* — BlackwoofCs Edin- 
kmrgh Magaxmefor November^ 1840.— p. 576. 

Here is the avowal distinctly made, that had the Tories 
been in office, the hnitalities of the Whigs could not have 
been committed. We should have escaped the brand of 
felons stamped on oar persons in the Chinese infamy. The 

Sand fiiend of Englishmen in Egypt, would have been 
from the attack directed against him in pure and simple 
animoaity to the progress of civilization, and desire to sustain 
die rule of barbarism and ignorance. These personal dis- 
graces we are cooUy told we should have escaped, but for the 
mvention of making the Whig the doer, and the Tory the ex- 
idting prompter. For all this, you will see the "good reformers" 
win rash on ; at all times equally abusive, mendacious, and 
eiger to reach the spoils of office. If the Chartists would 
leave off theory for a time and betake themselves to practice, 
they are the only men who, by exerting each in his several 
qphere such influence as may betide him, could tame the in- 
solence of the traitors, who under the title of" good reformers" 
have stopped up all avenues to reform. 

London^ 27 Jan. 1841. 

P.S.— The Chartists have gained a move at Leeds, by 
forcing the professing Liberals to admit them to their meet- 
ings in the proportion of half-and-half. This is what our 
God*ftaring forefathers called " using the means." The 
Cbartists are evidently to be the men, if they will only bestir 
themselves in the way that other political parties have done 
before them. But they will add wonderfully to the reverence 
tfaeir new allies will have for them, if they will exert them- 
selves to turn out the Holv Alliance ministry at the elections 
besides. The object of the good humour of the other pro- 
fessing Liberals at the present moment, is to get up a show 
of doing something for further reform, which shall help the 
Whigs over another quarter, and among other things, pre- 
vent the Chartists from taking any course of their own at 
elections. And the bait held out, will be the proposal to re- 
dace Household Suffrage to something scarcely different 
from Universal ; upon which they will say the most possible 
and do the least. Of this the Chartists may be sure ; they 
had therefore better secure the other point while they are 
able. If they want encouragement, let them read the debate 
on the Address. 
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To the Editor of the Bolton Free Press. 
No. XVIII. 
TuK Chartists invited to discuss in Print. — The Operatives 

HAVE BEEN THEIR OWN WORST ENEMIES. 

Sir, — Would there be any objection to your inviting our 
Chartist friends who stand out for the Com Laws, to state 
their reasons in print, with the understanding that they 
should occupy only a certain portion in your columns? 
There are sometimes advantages m conducting a discussion 
in the manner of a chancery suit. Among others, it does 
away with the chance of anything being decided by clamour 
or by favouritism, and transfers the decision virtually to the 
whole of the reading population. 

In some parts of the country, Operative Anti-Corn-Law 
Associations are making their appearance. And till the 
question gets into the hands or heads of the clear-minded among 
the working classes, there will be little hope of its favourable 
settlement. As it is, the working classes are the slave 
classes, jprincipally because they have declared they will 
have it so. If they had not lifted up their voice to demand 
the continuation of their chains and the prohibition of the 
sale of their goods, the evil might by this time have been in a 
state of considerable progress towards removal. • 

In addition to the damage which has arisen to them from 
the perpetuation of this particular evil, there is the injury 
done to all their chances of obtaining political power for the 
general amendment of their condition. If ingenuity had 
been racked to discover a way of damaging the character and 
influence of the working classes, it would have fixed upon 
the very fact that has happened, of their declaring the first 
time a great abuse was proposed to be removed, that they 
would have no concern in it but would take the side of the 
abuse instead. 

By this the operative classes have done more to confirm 
all the allegations of their enemies, than in any other way 
those enemies could have pointed out. There is no use in 
denying or concealing the fact. It is written down under 
their own hands, that in 1840 the working classes, so far 
from being able to do anything towards relieving themselves, 
were the great block and hinderance in the way of anything 
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being done either for them or for other people. And if the 
proposal for their relief had been of any other kind, it is 
equally probable that they would have followed the first 
counsel given to them by tneir enemies as the means of hin- 
dering it. All that has been written of the weakness and 
inaptitude of the numerous classes for self-defence, their 
fitcility in obejring any enemy who will boldly put himself at 
their head and invite them to follow, is thrown into the shade 
by the actual conduct of men in the present day, when there 
had been hopes they were in so much better a state of pre- 
paration for improving their condition. 

But there is nothing fatal in all this. If it is so, it only 

pfores the necessity of mending. It certainly has demon- 

Bfarated that we must begin to rise, from a lower depth than 

WW calculated on. The mischief done, has undeniably 

been great Not only have the shackles of the working 

daiBses been riveted at their own request, but it is highly 

probable that this desertion of the working classes to the 

enemy* has been the key to many of the other wretched 

events that have followed. The coalition of the Whigs with 

tue Tories, the resurrection of the Holy Alliance, the renewal 

of the war against the advances of civilization and human 

improvement at the expense of the slavish population of 

Great Britain, are all, it is highly probable, consequences of 

the view taken of the weakness of the party which ought to 

have opposed. It is no consolation unaer this evil, that the 

working classes are expiating their folly in poor-houses and 

county prisons. The chances of comfort are only in the 

foture. 

And to the future we must look. The present has been 
sacrificed and made over to the enemy, because the people 
chose it. But if pains be taken to encourage and collect 
the sparks of better knowledge among the classes concerned, 
there is no more reason to despair, than because the serfs 
of old would have risen to prevent the reformation of 
religion, or in more modem days to suppress the innova- 
tion of turnpike-roads and the rectification of the calendar. 

London, 4 Feb. 1841. 
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To the Editor qf the Dundee Chronicle. 

No. X. 

"Flagrant Injustice," not to have five Quarts out of a 

Gallon. 

Sir, — In looking over the " Letters to the Editor " in your 
paper of the 22nd of January, I cannot but be struck with 
the weakness, arising out of unreasonableness, of some parts 
of the first letter, on the reduction of wages. No men in this 
world can expect justice, till they know what is justice to 
other people, at all events to the extent of saving themselves 
from making such mistakes as must inevitably set others 
against their cause, and so diminish their chances of suc- 
cess. 

It never was my chance to see anywhere else that I re- 
collect, a downright assertion that the builder of a factory is 
bound to pay workmen for their labour, when he is prevented 
from selling the goods that are to be made, and perhaps those 
very workmen are crying out they chuse to have it so. Surely 
your correspondent might as well assert the injustice of de- 
clining to keep him altogether, in any way he may fix upon. 
His argument appears to rest on calling out "flagrant in- 
justice.' Why "flagrant injustice"? Does he ever pay 
the shoemaker for shoes he does not want and cannot wear ? 
And yet the shoemaker would be as glad of this as in the other 
case, and has the same right to call out " flagrant injustice " 
because it is not done. 

What use is there in the labouring man pleading a right 
** to such a full, and adequate, and just remuneration for his 
labour, as will enable him and his family to have a full supply 
of food and raiment in return for his toil," — if not only the 
things are not there to be had, but the labouring men, or 
part of them, are all the while doing their utmost to say they 
shall not be there, and they will not have them there ? Fancy 
the 1400 men in the Turkish frigate, to whom the captain 
sold water, insisting on their right to have " a full supply 
of water" in return for their toil, and all the while snut- 
ting their eyes upon the fact, that the water was not there 
to be had, and what is worse, adding their voices to 
the cry, that to have more water on board would do no 
good, and that it was all the cruelty of the middle men 
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who would not give them five quarts where there was only 
to be a gallon. Yet not a bit more of unreason would there be 
in this, than in the conduct pursued by those of the working 
classes of whom your correspondent is an example. 

Your correspondent intimates complaint, that the labouring 
men have not *' a full supply of food and raiment " for them- 
selves and families. But how are they to get more, if it is 
not to be there, and if they stand out m saying they will not 
let it be there? Is there any food that is not eaten? And 
here let me not be met with a story of a shin of beef that was 
boiled into soup for the Lord Mavor's feast ; but let me be 
told whether all that is, and is allowed to be, in the country, 
18 not eaten up, barring what may be spoiled in the cooking, 
and whether it is within the possibility of things to give every 
man of the numerous, which are the labouring classes, the 
increase of food he would desire out of the present quantity. 
And if this is allowed to be impossible, then comes the 
question of how the present quantity can be increased. And 
upon this it may be your correspondent will tell me, that it is 
mU the fault of farmers who wDl not grow corn at a loss, 
and landlords who will not pay for it out of their own 
pockets ; and that if these two trifling diflBculties were 
got over, there might be corn as the sand of the sea, and 
every man eat without limit or restraint And all the time 
this remarkable theory is put forward, your correspondent 
perhaps is wondering at the practical absurdity of men, 
who think that the first step towards eating more is to let it be 
there, and that the way to let it be there is to permit the 
baying of it from those that offer it, and not waiting for 
the time to arrive when farmers and landlords shaD give it us 
for nothing. 

But perhaps your correspondent thinks that food and 
raiment should be obtained for asking, because he sees large 
qaantities of the materials in the warehouses. Did it ever 
occur to him to think, that every man might have a watch 
and a fowling-piece, with perhaps a red jacket and epau'eUes 
if he pleased, because he sees so many of those articles col- 
lected in the windows of the pawnbrokers? Just what these 
are in the pawnbrokers' windows, it is to be feared are the 
accumulations in the warehouses of the merchants, — signs not 
of riches but of poverty. They are so man}r things which 
have been created at great expense, and of which the owners 
are now waiting to see if anything can be made. To complain 
of their not being given to those who would like to have 
them, is as unreasonable as to complain that the pawnbrokers 

g2 
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do not make a similar distribution. The owners are trades- 
men, working for their own support; not distributors of 
alms, which wherever they come from, must have been pre- 
ceded by having it to spare. 

If your correspondent is correct in thinking that it is 
better for the workmen to be discharged than to work for 
reduced wages, — why do they. consent? It is at their own 
option, and the evident reason is, they know it is not better. 
Inere is no end of telling men, that they do not know how 
to take care of themselves, and that somebody else knows, 
and will do it if they will let him. The manufacturer says 
to his workmen, '* I can go on if you like to pinch, and if you 
will not, I cannot. Take your choice." Surely the manu- 
fiicturer is not to blame, for taking them at their word. 

According to your correspondent then, the evils he de- 
scribes as resulting from overstocking the market, resolve 
themselves into the wrong decision of the workmen. How 
long is it to be before the workmen find out, that to prevent 
the master from selling his goods where he might, is more 
than either their ingenuity or that of your correspondent can 
counteract or cure ? 

London, 3 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Illuminator. 

No. VI. 

Argument fob Univebsal Suffbaoe. — Democbacy fayoubable 
TO the Gbowth of Intellect. 

Sir, — In addition to the arguments for Universal SuflPrage 
which I submitted in your second Number, there is a very 
strong one which is constantly overlooked by the monopo- 
lizers of political power. And that is, that when each has 
a vote, then and not till then, has either the rich or poor man 
the precise quantity of influence which is his due. It would 
be an odd process, which in a market should begin by for- 
bidding the poor man to enter, as the means of enabling the 
rich man to have the benefit of his wealth. And equally 
irrational is the legislation which keeps the poor man out of 
the market of the suffrage, on the plea that tnis is necessary 
to enable the rich man to enjoy his power. 

Unless it can be proved that all the rich are conscious of 
interests opposed to the numerous classes, there must 
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be some whose strength would be increased by promoting the 
extension of the suffrage. And herein lies a power which 
luis never been fully developed, but which is likely to grow 
and to continue to grow. If the subject be well wrought and 
agitated, there must always be found somebody, sometimes 
perhaps on one side and sometimes on another, who will 
be aiding and abetting to the extension desired. In this 
way the serfs in old time obtained their emancipation 
and their immunities. Useful sometimes to the king and 
sometimes to the nobles, which were the great contending 
powers of those times, they made one and the other alter- 
nately feel their interest concerned in adding to their pri- 
vileges. The modern *' slave class," if they nave conduct, 
wfll work themselves forward by a similar process. 

The want of attention to the great and inevitable influence 
of the possessors of wealth over the other classes, makes the 
error of those philosophers who argue on the danger of 
society being all forced into one mould, and that a low one, 
if the masses of the nation were brought into the possession 
of political power. The conclusion is as defective on experi- 
ment as it is in theory. The influence of the great and 
elevated has always only been too much, instead of too little. 
In the republics of ancient Greece, where the democracy 
was all-powerful, and its operation not softened by acting 
through the medium of representation, — though the masses 
of the people were not in their proper persons poets, artists, 
or philosophers, it was not found that this prevented the 
growth of intellect and science, or that Greece was doomed 
to mediocrity for want of an aristocracy to rule. In Rome the 
aristocracy was master ; and the consequence seems to have 
been, that mental improvement was slower and more slug- 
sish, and came only at last as a sort of foreign luxury, 
imported from the more genial clime of democratic Greece. 

If the question be transferred to our own country, there 
is little in the examination of the policy and performances of 
our aristocratic government, which should lead to the con- 
clusion that any other could do worse. One of the uses of 
the spread of knowledge will be to show, how groundless are 
anxieties founded on the diflBculty of producing equally 
good intentions, and as happy modes of pursuing them, 
under a government which should release the numerous 
classes from the stigma of being "slaves.'' 

London, 4 Feb, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Leeds Times. 

No. XLVIII. 

Necessity of Change in the Suffrage. — There wants an Al- 
teration FROM THB Root, 

Sir, — In all examinations into the necessity of an altera- 
tion in the hasis of legislative power which is the Suffrage, 
the important point to be brought forward and kept in view, 
is the total hostility between the interests of the community, 
arid those of the persons who under the present unhappy 
state of things are thrust forward into the office of directing 
the operations of the public power. 

For instance, is there any general doubt, that the English 
community at large is deeply and decidedly averse to all the 
marked measures and their consequences, which are brought 
forward for approbation in the speech of ministers from the 
throne ? Do the people of England approve of the policy 
which has imposed on France the necessity of being con- 
stantly armed and prepared for war ; as evinced by the fact, 
that under the most perfect abstinence from aggression, and 
even the most extraordinary submission under irritating 
circumstances, that power could not escape from threats of 
invasion and partition ? Assuredly they do not ; on the 
contrary the conviction is rapidly spreading among them, 
that for themselves there is no alternative, but to be dragged 
out to assail liberty and civilization wherever they display 
themselves in the world, or make a root-and-branch Reform 
at the sources of the evil, by changing the site of the foun- 
dations of power at home, and thus reconciling Britain with 
the happiness of the world. The choice is before us, whether 
we will be bandits the slaves of bandits, and liable as such to 
bandits' fate whenever the daemon we serve shall fail us ; or 
whether we will aspire to holding a place among honest and 
respected powers, by taking the direction of affairs from the 
unsound portions of the community, and lodging it with the 
sound. 

It is the growing conviction of this, which is at the bottom 

of the rising spirit which when it displays itself among the 

operative classes is called Chartism. And among the wealthier 

, classes are abundance of Chartists of the heart, though they 

do not openly avow their junction with the others. The fatal 
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symptom for the governing power in any country, is when 
it has set itself in opposition with the morality and honest 
feelings of the inhabitants. What can he done, for instance, 
witii a government which avows through its organ in par- 
liament, tliat in making the most scandalous attack on an 
unoffending nation which is recorded in historv, it regarded 
it in a religious point of view, and trusted a aawning light 
would break upon an idolatrous land in conjunction with the 
opium "which was to be forcibly administered. The history 
of the world does not authorize the expectation that such 
enormities under the abused name of government can stand. 
There must and will be an alteration from the root; the 
foundation of the evil, which is in the location of the seat and 
origin of power, must be gone to. 

At the same time it is undeniable, that we are yet in the 
day of small things. A popular member, and an honest 
though not a very bold one, dares not hint dislike, without 
premising his admiration of the promptness and effect with 
which the basenesses were committed. Why make this con- 
cession to the powers of evil? When a highwayman is 
brought up for doom, nobody but the historian of " Jack 
Sheppard' thinks of directing public attention to the able 
manner in which the crime was committed. Why encourage 
the greater Jack Sheppards who make war upon us, by des- 
canting on their talents even while we express our desires for 
a rope ? All these things show great weakness, the infancy 
of a nation's mind. But the truth is, such milk-and-water 
is essential to preserving the good graces of any constituency 
as things stand. Every solitary, and what is worse, dishonest 
interest, has its preserves and warrens to secure it a supply 
of representation at command ; but so curiously is the 
machine wrought, that the whole of the numerous classes and 
their friends, shall not have a point from which they can 
direct, not the manifestation of their strength, but the 
simple announcement of their opinions. 

London, 4 Feb. 1841. 



UH ^i&c^o/ the Ministers. 

'i\^ th$ BfHtor a/ the Leicestershire Mercury, 

No. XV. 

kVticv o*f THK Ministers. — Reason they would do nothing 

FOR FURTHER ReFOHM. 

S4H» — Before there can be any hope of a " do-nothing " 
IHjilcy being abandoned by the ministers, it is necessary to 
5ijet> what becomes of the " do worse than nothing " policy 
which they have been pursuing. And here I cannot avoid 
thinking there is a mistake in the tense, which speaks as of a 
matter in futurity, of the " ministry not going most flagrantly 
astray," and not "wandering from the paths of Whiggism * 
or " enacting Toryism outright." 

If surreptitiously to have broken up (with withdrawal 
from the knowledge of parliament) all the bonds which 
connected Great Britain with the liberal party through- 
out Europe, by the most flagrant attack upon the advances 
of civilization and improvement which invention could 
suggest, and the most flaunting desertion to the principles 
and society of the Holy Alliance formed for the suppression of 
advancement everywhere, — if this wants anything to com- 
plete a ** wandering from the paths of Whiggism," or an 
"enacting of Toryism outright," — we shall probably only 
have to wait till another recess, to witness the perfection of 
the plan. 

Only fancy yourself a continental liberal, who in despite 
of unfavouring circumstances had begun to look upon Great 
Britain with somewhat of a friendly eye, as being an actually 
component part of the alliance for national freedom and 
general advancement. And see what it is that is presented 
to his views. In the East an individual of powerful talent 
and invincible perseverance, has been engaged for thirty 
years in making a country of that which was no country. 
No shadow of blame was ever thrown on him for misconduct 
to any British citizen, or harm to any British interest ; on the 
contrary he had ever been the most active and energetic 
friend to all. This man it is, whom in defiance of virtual 
conventions by which honourable men would have felt bound, 
two British aristocrats, holding by the treachery and weak- 
ness of the so-called Reformers in parliament, the power 
of directing the public force to any Anti-British object they 
please, determine to attack on the pretence of Holy Alliance 
principles. To cover their dastardly intent with a show of 
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union, they take with them one Austrian frigate, commanded 
by a boy prince, to the ridicule of seamanship and common 
sense, and so proceed in the "glorious" work of making 
England the executioner of Holy Alliance objects beneam 
his eye. And for this treachery to the interest and character 
of Great Britain, there is no redress in parliament or any- 
where else. A few quiet truths are told \yy Mr. Grote, 
and a mock opposition, ending in no division, professed 
on the part of tne Whig- Radicals. And there the matter 
will rest. It is established by precedent, that a minister 
daring the recess may change the relation of the country 
with the whole world, and substitute dark disgrace for the 
fair fame under which he received his charge, and there 
is no help, no hope. The babble of talk shall go on as 
before, and the community wait with sheepish patience 
to see what accumulation of dishonour it shall next be told to 
swallow. 

It is plain enough now, why ministers would never do 
anything in the way of further Keform. Was it likely, that 
it should be done by men who were gloating over the ad- 
vances of civilization as what thev would speedily have it in 
tbeir po'wer to suppress ; and will anybody father the folly 
of expecting to see it done by them hereafter ? The com- 
bination with the Tories is " thick and slab," whether it has 
be^i the result of mutual understanding upon equal terms, 
or only the resource of fear, scudding before the conscious- 
ness of having forfeited the confidence of the people, and 
roshing into Tory arms for the blind chance of such pro- 
tection as may be found. 

London, 4 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser. 

No. XVIII. 
Anti-Corn -Law Circttlar. 

Sir, — I am amused bjr a letter of the Editor of the Anti- 
Corn-Law Circular which appears in your contemporary 
the Manchester Times of the 23rd of January, in which, with 
reference to the last election for Manchester, credit is taken 
for the Circular having preserved a complete silence until 
after the election was over, and on the ground of the can- 
didates being both equally eligible. 
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Why then did it hreak out after the election was over, 
as may he witnessed in the Circular of the 17th of September 
1839 ? And did it or did it not, by this proceeding, earn for 
the Association the character of being, as Mr. Gladstone 
described it in the House of Commons, a *' big borough-mon- 
gering " speculation, instead of an honest attempt to advance a 
public cause ? 

London, 4 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 

No. XVI. 
Council of the Nottingham Chakteb Assoc iation. 

Sir,— I cannot see that the Council of the Nottingham 
Charter Association, through their Secretary, have efPectuaUy 
replied to the objections advanced against the letter of the 1st 
of January on the subject of machinery. 

To the assertion that, " if stockinp could only have been 
knit with fingers, it would be a terrible mistake to suppose 
there would be as many people employed in stocking-making 
as now," they object that " the fester any article of manufac- 
ture can be made, the less hands will be employed in making 
that article, if a market cannot be found to carry off the 
surplus caused by inventions or improvements." 

Now the pith and substance of the assertion made, was that 
in the instance cited and others similar, the increased quantity 
of surplus was itself a cause of a market being made or found. 
And to this no answer has been offered. 

When the Council state their belief that more hands were 
employed in making stockings before the invention of the 
stocking-frame, there is reason to fear that they confound 
employment with advantageous and profitable employ- 
ment. It may be true that among our predecessors the 
women and even some of the men found a pretty constant 
and perpetual occupation in knitting stockings to cover the 
nakedness of the family. But it does not follow this was a 
desirable occupation, merely because it occupied them. In 
some parts of Africa the women, high and low, pass their 
lives in beating rice in a mortar. But it does not follow that 
the introduction of mills ought to be followed by the wailings 
of a]] the women for the loss of their employment. Employ- 
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ment seems here to be confounded with p:ainful or desirable 
emplojment. In one sense, the tread-mill is employment ; 
but few people regret exchanging it for any or for none. 
If there were a state of the arts and of society in which every 
indiTidiial of the working classes, male and female, was 
obliged to pass an hour in the day upon the tread-mill to 
grind their daily bread, few people would count the employ- 
ment an advantage. 

I doubt whether the Council quote with accuracy when 
they present me as saying that ** the loss of the stocking- 
mu:er will be made up by the cheapening of other articles of 
manufacture which he may require." On the contrary, in 
the letter of the 6th of January, after stating that the opera- 
tives themselves, in their individual capacities, have an 
interest in the cheapness of all productions except their own, 
I find myself adding in a very guarded manner, '* It is not 
said that this interest is equal to Sieir interest in the deamess 
of their own, or that it is not ; but that it is an interest 
of some magnitude or other, and ought to count for what it 
is worth." 

The weakness of the arguments of the Council I must 
again state to be, first, that they seize on all the apparent 
losses to individuals from machinery, and add them together 
for the sum of the mischief, without taking any notice of the 
chxsumstances which operate in counteraction, either in the 
cases of these particular individuals or of any others ; and 
secondly, that without showing any probability that they 
shall ever be able to rail down machinery, or in any degree 
Hmit its application, they set themselves stiffly against what 
they themselves declare to be the way of escape at the other 
end, the extension of the market. If, as once before men- 
tioned, a sentry were placed at the door of a manufactory 
in Nottingham, with orders to let nothing come out, they 
would scarcely attempt to deny that this was an effectual 
way of cutting down tlie employment of the operatives con- 
cerned, whether machinery might have been engaged or not. 
A sentry is put over their manufactories in the shape of a 
custom-house oflficer instead of a dragoon, and the Council 
stand protesting against opening the doors. 

That the men who talk to the operatives about Corn-Law 
repeal are not all of a mind, might be taken for anything 
rather than an intention " to gull the people." Those have 
been the successful guUers of the people, who have found the 
operatives ready to advance open-mouthed with the declara- 
tion, that they won't have a market — that they won't— and 
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nobody shall make them one. One thing only the English 
operatives pray, that there may be no market for their goods. 
TTiey are very badly off, but they are sure they should be the 
worse for a market. They have all kinds of long-headed 
reasons why nobody shall get them a market for their goods. 
They say stockings are made in Nottingham for a penny a 
pair, and the hand-loom weavers are as badlv off or worse ; 
and the remedy they propose is to beg that tney may not be 
allowed to have a market, till they get some further power, 
which they mean to employ against somebody they point at 
under the term of the ** money-mongers," by way of se- 
curing public assistance to their plans. 

This is all very frightful ; and it is strange that men will 
bear it. My belief is, that they will not bear it ; and that 
the Operative Anti-Corn-Law Associations which are de- 
claring themselves in different parts of the country, are the 
symptoms of the change. 

London^ 4 Feb, 1841. 



To the Editors of the Sheffield Iris. 

No. XVII. 
The Leeds Reform Demonstbation and the Chartists. 

Sirs, — The ^reat point which the friends of the " Charter " 
have gained at the Leeds Meeting, is that they have in- 
troduced themselves to the right of appearing as an element 
wherever men are gathered together for the purposes of 
Reform. It is their recognition in the world of politics. 
They are now an independent power, and not only that, 
but acknowledged by others to be such. If they have 
ordinary management, all the future proceedings of the 
Liberals of any kind, must take a flavour from the Chartism 
that is to be an ingredient. 

For a first appearance, I cannot as a spectator help be- 
lieving, that your criticism is stronger than would have been 
encouraged if you had been bodily witnesses. Of course men 
in the position of the Chartist speakers, would be anxious 
not to lose credit with their friends by anything which could 
be construed into unnecessary softness of speed^ ; but on the 
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other hand, there was nothing which could he interpreted 
mto designed and useless violence. Their speeches through- 
out, evinced the strength of the new hlood which is coming 
into action. There was no ranting, no drivelling, no talking 
against time ; every man knew what he came to say, and 
said it accordingly, which is more than is done hy half who 
speak in the House of Commons. No assemhly of such mag- 
nitude, could be more free from confusion and disorder. It 
was, however, too large for general purposes ; and one con- 
sequence was, that the Chartist speakers did not appear to 
the same advantage, as some of them did the next evening at 
the smaller meeting in the Music Hall. 

It has been stated, and perhaps truly, that the meetings of 
the " Convention " in the metropolis produced no evidences 
of talent among the Chartists. And how should they, and by 
wl^t possibility was talent to be struck out, by men talking 
to themselves and one another ? He that would excel, must 
put himself into competition with somebody else. The men 
who feel the power of saying what the world would not 
willingly let die, must seek the sun and air, and not shut them- 
selves up in a smoking-room by themselves. All the wisdom 
buried in the catacombs of the Lumber Troop, will never do 
the good of the one day at Leeds. Chartism has been hatching 
in privacy long enough ; it is time for her chickens to be 1^ 
abroad, and mingle with the rest of life. 

The ground upon which the Chartists have been invited 
to a parley, is the possibility of bringing Household Suffirage 
to something not perceptibly different from Universal. 
And the ground on which the Chartists will split, will be 
the discovery that there is more said to them than done. 
For this they must be prepared; for in this world, none 
get all they want but knaves. But they will nevertheless 
pick up great strength by the way ; which is what wise men 
will never reject. 

The accounts which have gone abroad of disorder in 
the meeting, are exaggerated and unjust. There never 
was as much noise as takes place every night at a minor 
theatre where the manager does not come when called for. 
A Chartist leader uttered an infelicitous trope in calling 
upon his men for silence, which will not fail to be taken 
advantage of. The Chartists must learn to remember, now 
they are " come out," that they speak not only to friends but 
to enemies. There was a large vacuum in the half-crown and 
eighteen-penny seats, where the middle classes toere not ; and 
one of the stewards or official personages was sent to invite 
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the holders of the seats outside to fill up, which was after- 
wards quickened by removing some of the rails. But there 
never was the slightest disposition to irregularity of any 
kind ; and anybody who had gone to enjoy such a scene as was 
exhibited on the occasion of Mr. Hunt's speaking at Guild- 
Hall, would have been sorely disappointed. 

London, 30 Jan. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Statesman. 

No. V. 

Prospect op Four Years' Impunity. — Gradual and frequent 

Renewal op Parliaments. 

Sir, — Would it be fair to hope that the Whig delusion is at an 
end ; and that when the remaining four years which the con- 
stitution has provided as a shelter for fraudulent ministries are 
over, something will be done towards putting things on another 
footing ? You see how cunningly devised the system is, for 
securing impunity in power to anybody that can get it. There 
is to be some risk about getting it ; but all agree the stakes 
are to be worth something to the winner. 

It has often struck me, that vastly too little relative im- 
portance has been attributed to this one point of the duration 
of parliaments. And as it is politic to probe the weaknesses 
of any particular point when the opportunity arises, so in 
the present conjuncture of things the occasion appears to be 
presented. 

Here is a government which, after rising to oflSce on the 
shoulders of the people with the watchword of Reform, turned 
round within a few weeks after it had got a parliament to its 
mind, and declared for Finality. And which, without eveii 
trusting that very parliament, surreptitiously and dishonour- 
ably involved the country in virtual war with all that is 
liberal and improving in Europe and elsewhere ; trusting to 
the fact that, of its seven years, four were yet to run. The 
soundness of its policy, as might be expected, is confirmed 
by seeing it supported by the marked accession, or mock 
resistance, of those whose confidence it had already secured. 
And so the question rests. Is this, or is it not, a time for 
estimating the consequences of septennial parliaments ? 
A subject closely connected with that of the duration. 
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18 that of the gradual and frequent renewal of parliaments. 
The arguments which will be offered against this, are the 
best proofe of what is right and what is wrong. The object 
of the present organization is to get the power of absolute 
government for seven years, without the control of parlia- 
ment or anybody else. For the control of a parliament 
which puts its own existence at stake if it controls, is 
known to be as good as none. And, as essential to this, the 
object is also to prevent the intrusion of popular opinion to 
the greatest possible extent during the interval. Deaths and 
occasional retirements, it is not within the compass of humanity 
to prevent ; but no avoidable check shall be permitted. Some- 
body must have the right of doing wrong to the greatest 
practicable extent. It may be a thing to be squabbled for ; 
but the thing itself, it is agreed on all hands shall exist. It 
would be depriving a ministry of its fair chances, if after 
having taken the pains to get into ofl5ce, it was not allowed 
the harvest it expected, without being interfered with by the 
gmmblings of unwashed electors. Government was made 
for ministers, and not for the unwashed. 

The period is not arrived when the unwashed can be 
aroused to exert the political power they have. As was said 
of the Italians, they must have more of the Austrian cudgel 
yet. It would be a great proof of the good sense of the 
numerous classes of society, if, putting off the decision of 
what they would like if thev had it, they would move upon 
the only point likely to get them anything, which is the sub- 
stitution of a ministry nominally Tory with a strong opposi- 
tion, for a ministry virtually Tory and with no opposition 
at all. 

Blackheath, 4 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle, 
No. XVII. 

Resistance to the Corn Laws, coming from the Farmers. 

Sir, — It gives me great pleasure to see such signs of re- 
sistance to the Com Laws, from a part of the community 
where opinion in that direction tells heavily, the farmers* 
class. They are not solitary on that score, for they have land- 
lords to keep them company. We have at least one county 
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member, a baronet wbose property, as he said at the Leeds 
meeting, consists entirely of land, Sir George Strickland, 
who protests against the prohibition of commerce as hostile 
to the interests of his order. 

What would your Plomesgate Farmer think of a manufac- 
turer who should declare, that if the manufacturers ceased to 
rob the farmers by a duty on home-grown corn and not on 
foreign, ** they must groan under the harassing effect of such 
contraction," and declare it must " end in their ruination," 
and finally reduce them to " a state little better than the 
serfs of Russia and Poland " ? I have a great notion he would 
be for sending them to groan somewhere else. I have a 
strong fancy for believing, he would discover that gaols and 
tread-mills were the places for people who could not endure 
the *' contraction" of being confined to honesty, and whose 
ruin was the necessary consequence of ceasing to take from 
others. Your readers will perhaps wait to see what reason 
can be given, why the agriculturist should plead the " con- 
traction " which would arise from ceasing to rob the manu- 
facturer and the population, and these not have a right to 
plead the like in turn. 

The Plomesgate Farmer appears to found his argument, on 
the difPerence between what, in a line of Mr. Canning's " An- 
ti-jacobin," may be expressed by " starving without food, or 
breeches." He sees in what he thinks the greater urgency 
of the first, a reason why the producers should " have the ob- 
vious superiority over the men who but administer the super- 
fluities or the comforts" conveyed in the last. He thinks 
they have the ** natural ascendancy," and moreover '* thinks 
it wholesome and befitting that they should have political as- 
cendancy also." By which he means that they should have 
the power of robbing the others ; but for which he gives no 
reason, except the facility with which he thinks the latter 
may be dispensed with, in comparison of the former. 

It is rather strange that the common and municipal law 
takes no notice of this striking difierence. It has established 
no right of robbery in favour of stripping the person, nor con- 
ferred peculiar sanctity on the contents of a mans pockets 
when they happen to be of the bread kind. If the object in- 
deed had been to direct the proposed vigour of the legislature, 
to securing the obtaining and enjoyment of that most necessary 
article food, something might have been conceded on the 
score of precaution. But unhappily the desired rule is to 
act altogether the other way. The object is to cut us off from 
/bod, not to enable us to get it. We are informed that food is 
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the most important thinp; in life ; from which the conclosion 
urged on us, is that we should permit the interested to cut us 
off from a supply. 

I wonder what the " rancorous political feeling" will be, 
of the landlords against the manufacturers, when the manu- 
facturers shall have had a tax for twenty years on home-^rown 
com and not on foreign. There is no check to injustice in 
this world, like letting men bite of the bridle in their turns. 

The " supreme importance" of the landed interest, is the 
supreme importance of having a thief. When men are found 

graying to be secured in the possession of this last convenience, 
ley may be discovered anxious for the other. For what is it 
that is proposed to them ? That by reason of the great im- 
portance of food to all men, they shall have a landed interest 
to hinder them from getting it. The avowed object of tie 
landed interest, is not to increase the quantity of food, but to 
diminish it. They say their wealth is indestructible. If they 
mean that it is not dependent upon robbing other people, let 
them show it by their practice. 

There will always be room for the exercise of the moral 
virtues, temperance and prudence included, without the land- 
lords increasing the field for exercise, by narrowing the field 
of food. As well might a pathetic remonstrance be got up, 
on the ineffectiveness of any number of dinners. The evil 
intended to be avoided, is as much present at the end of them 
as ever ; and yet foolish men go on providing for to-morrow's 
dinner and the day after that, as if any number of dinners 
would permanently remove the want to dine. This is pre- 
cisely the argument, derived ftom the certainty that po- 
pulation would increase. That population increases, is the 
first and surest sign of there being comparative ease and com- 
fort somewhere. If men chuse to take out their happiness in 
•population, as the fact is they always do, what right have the 
hmdlords to say it is a whim they will repress ? 

That intelligent people will make some efforts to accommo*- 
date their numbers to the means of support, needs no quota- 
tions to prove. But intelligent people will not see in that, a 
reason why the means of support shall be limited, for the sake 
of giving them the pleasure of accommodating. 

London, 4 Feb. 1841. 
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1 14 Alarm on Machinery. 

To the Editor of the True Scotsman. 

No. XVI. 

* Alarm on Machinery. — Co-operation. 

• 

Sir, — If I have over-rated the aJarm felt hy " O." on 
Machinery, I fear the remedy will not he found m referring 
to Co-operation as what is to be the counteracting power. 

Your correspondent pronounces that ** the economical 
school to which I belong is one of the most irrational and 
arrogant that ever attempted to direct the political affairs of 
mankind." Can he tell me then, what the school is? It is 
more than I can tell myself. Of course I am hardly so un- 
fortunate, as to have nobody that thinks with me on any 
Soint ; but it would be past my power to point out anything 
eserving the name of a school, with which I should agree in 
the whole. 

Does not " O." perceive, that all he says on what he sar- 
castically calls " the science," and his comparisons of it to 
astrology and daemonology, resolve themselves into the ques- 
tion of who is right? He thinks the Political Economy, 
which he thinks I profess, " keeps out of view the natural and 
fundamental principles of commerce." And he thinks it 
quite plain, that these natural and fundamental principles 
reside m Co-operation, and possibly in the theory of the '* re- 
duced labour fund." He sees no necessity for any human 
being to be poor. He sees ample stores everywhere ; being 
misled, as appears to me, by the fact, that he sees a good 
deal it would be possible to take. Whether it would be tnree 
months' supply and whether it would ever be renewed, are 
points he does not go into ; though possibly he sees a way^ 
But these opinions of his own he does not call Political Eco- 
nomy. If anybody likened them to daemonology, he would 
probably think himself hardly treated. Does there need any 
more to show, that there is no use in assertions or giving 
names on any side, and that the only question is of what can 
finally be proved ? 

Poor Mr. M'CuUoch is called a babbler, because he says to 
cultivate our own soil is a loss of millions a-year, when (as I 
suppose, for there must plainly be something understood,) 
more food could be got by cultivating our manufactories 
instead. And this, ** O." thinks he confirms with the autho- 
rity of an infellible bull, by asking, *• a loss to whom ?" I 
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can tell him to whom. To the poor and heavy-laden la- 
bourer in all kinds, who is made to give fifteen hours' work 
fbr a peck of corn instead of ten. To the miserable factory 
child who has the option of wearing out its youth at the mill 
in aid of the family gruel, or going to its grave in the other 
way for want of it ; and then is told to huzza for the worthy 
men, who stop the sale of its father's goods, and comfort it by 
abe assurance that it shall work short hours and have the 
smaller porringer. These, and others of every degree of 
industry within the country, are they that lose. Of the agricul- 
tursd labourers as well as the manufacturing, one watch stands 
still while the other works the pump ; and ** O." thinks it 
is all for want of will, that they do not pump twice as much, 
by pumping all together. I fear that in this as in many other 
cases, there is a great deal to be learned, before arriving at 
the capacity of drawing conclusions which will endure. Alas, 
Sir, we must live upon the answers of experiment and prac- 
tice, and not of ** Echo " as your correspondent has pro- 
posed. 

Men must be permitted to starve, if they are not to be per- 
mitted to get their living ; and where the criminality is, must 
be settled afterwards. Does your correspondent seriously 
believe, that there is land in abundance which only wants 
working, to pay 14*. an acre rent and afterwards S7s. ; and 
all this because the owners cannot find it out ? 

I doubt whether there is any evidence, that " constant em- 

Eloyment is absolutely incompatible with machinery." I 
ave before me the letter of a friend who has risen through 
every gradation of industry, and who assures me, that for 
years together he has endeavoured to find a case where the 
introduction of machinery had not increased the quantity of 
hand labour upon the whole, and never could find one. Not, 
roind me, a case where a shift of employment had been made 
from one set of men to another ; but a case where there had 
not been an increase of demand for hand labour in the whOiC 
of the departments concerned. 

I much fear that " O." confounds philanthropy with the 
power of doing good. Has he read of the famous philan- 
thropic scheme, in which all the poor were to be comfortably 
supported by making brooms ? The thing would have an- 
swered, if it had not been discovered, that when they were 
made, nobody would give what would pay for the dinners of 
the makers. 

We must have more discourse on this Co-operation. Ac- 
cording to my notions, men have been co-operating ever 

H 2 
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since the flood. I must conclude with thanking *' O." for 
his friendly expressions towards me at the end, and hoping 
I may come at last to please him in political economy as well 
as in anything else. 

London, 3 Feb, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Bolton Free Press. 

No. XIX. 

Helping the Whigs to do Nothing. 

Sir, — Of all people the most amusing, are those who ** will 
allow no dissensions to creep in among them " in doing no- 
thing. There is a salt-water story, of a ship-master who 
shouted up the narrow skylight which let air into his cahin, 
to the terror of a loitering urchin upon deck, demanding, 
" What are you doing there, Jack !" To which Jack, as is the 
wont on such occasions, meekly answered, " Nothing, Sir." 
Soon after, being troubled with the paddling of additional 
feet overhead, the angry skipper repeated his demand in the 
shape of, '* What are you doing there, Tom !" To which Tom, 
innocent of the previous colloqu)^, replied, " Helping Jack." 
Our modern Liberals are manifestly all busy ** helping 
Jack." 

It is astonishing how testy the members of this alliance 
are, if anything like interference is threatened with the 
unity of their operations. Venturesome people have ha- 
zarded telling them long ago, that they were do-nothings, 
meaning to do nothing. And now the slower intellects are 
joining in the cry, till at last Jack and his helpers seem likely 
to be equally at a discount. A petty effort has been made, 
when it was all too late, to get a stage out of the dying post- 
horse ; but this is not the way journeys are performed in 
these days. Considering all that opposes, it is well if in the 
health and strength of a party any good work can be done. 
But the crew whose pilots bring them to an anchor during 
all the feivouring tide, and make a mock effort to advance 
when the thing has become impracticable, can only expect 
to be considered as the willing instruments of the pretended 
disappointment. 

And what is the argument urged on the occasion ? Certain 
ja&a are anxious for a particular object, say Corn-Law repeal ; 
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and they declare that they will vote with nobody that does 
not promise and vow to go with them upon that subject. To 
this the objection is, " O, you will spou the plan for doing 
nothing. There is such a sweet little plan concocting, if you 
would only let it alone ; and this it is you are ^oing to spoil." 
Is it reasonable to expect that anybody who is strongly at- 
tached to anything, should continue to be swayed by such an 
appeal ? The truth seems to be, that we have got to the end 
of arguments for the present, and must wait for more facts. 
As the Turkish diplomatist said, we must wait till the child 
18 born, and we know whether it is a boy or a ^irl, before 
there is much use in troubling our heads with conse- 
quences. 

London^ 11 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Dundee Chronicle. 

No. XI. 
Time to do something. — Some Men too tender to help them- 

SKLVES. 

Sir, — Let us hope the Kirkaldy election is the beginning 
of the display of a new spirit among the Scottish Liberals, 
and that it will be followed up in otner places as the oppor- 
tunity shall arise. Even the rabid Examiner, who would 
have eaten up any man without bread or salt for seeing into 
the mill-stone an hour before himself, is obliged to creep un- 
der the skirts of our jacket, and talk of ** Ministerial Liberals 
and Tories," as if there was something else in the world 
besides. 

We have had enough of no doing, and refusing to do. In 
the name of common sense, let us make an end of talking 
to one another for the world's amusement, and see*if we can- 
not do something that may mend our own position. Who 
cares a pin what we want, or how many of us there are that 
want it, if we content ourselves with cheering up one another 
to do nothing ? What is wanted is a homely practical way, 
one that does not require much union or oreanization, but 
where every man if he has the individual will, may take his 
pick-axe and make his own hole without depending on the 
skill of leaders or the disciplines of the wars. There was a 
point on which the unrepresented might have gone on, and 
blown down all resistance ; but they were afraid of revolw 
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Hon. They could not stand the image of the consternation 
that would have ensued in families, from the squire's coach- 
horses heing no longer paid for out of the wages of the factory 
child, or his opera-girl ceasing to be dressed out of the extra 
hours of the weaver. They had too fine feelings for political 
deliverance in one way ; can they brook it in another ? 

It is always wise to count the cost. There is no use in a 
man's going to battle, and then turning sick because, as the 
French say, there is no making omelets without breaking of 
eggs. Could they bear to go through with a plan, which should 
substitute their influence at elections, for the influence so 
long enjoyed and so highly valued, of those who must be 
their opponents? The grand pity is that a man cannot both 
cease to be a slave, and please his masters. The quantity 
of the milk of human kindness in the composition of the 
working classes or their leaders, is wonderful. Nothing can 
be likened to it, but the zeal with which certain devotees 
in the East endow flea hospitals, and give themselves, or as 
report says, hire their poorer neighbours, to make pasture 
nightly for the interestmg convalescents. It is a positive 
fact, that when the government offered a premium to foreign 
manufacturers to take the bread out of the Englishmen's 
mouths, the English ones said,- Could anybody be so hard- 
hearted, as to think of causing the damage to those foreign 
manufacturers which would result from stopping it? Such 
people are too good for this world ; they had better retire at 
once for their country's good, and leave their bones a legacy 
to the mills of the agriculturists. But there is a class of 
less sublimated virtue, who may think their own rights and 
happiness worth contesting, in defiance of the regret it may 
cause to their oppressors. To this hardened race the counsel 
comes, to try whether something may not be set on foot for 
their own relief, despite the pain it must cost to those 
who are to be losers by the process. There are virtues, which 
though they may or may not have their reward hereafter, are 
too refined for earth. The mouse does not pass its life in 
consultation for the well-being of the cat, nor is the comfort 
of the wolf required of the lambs or their shepherds either. 
If any men withdraw under this shrinking tenderness of feel- 
ing, leave them in some shady bower with all the materials for 
pleasing melancholy about them. But let us ourselves go 
on and see, whether rough men in a rough age and with 
reckless enemies, cannot in a quiet way do something for 
themselves. 

Zondon, 9 Feb, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Illuminator^ 

No. VII. 

Punishment op Death. 

Sir,— You introduce the question from a foreign source*, — 
•f Of what use is the punishment of death" ? I will tell you 
what use it is of. It is to enahle the higher order of malefac- 
tors, who are those that conduct their crimes through the 
abuse of government, to wreak their vengeance, and promote 
llie safety of their plans, by assassinating in cold blood those 
who may have resisted their illegal acts. If the Bourbons 
bad got the upper hand in the " Three Davs," the distin- 
guished foreigner who asks the question would have been at 
no loss for an exemplification of the use of the punishment 
of death. It was solely because by one of the freaks of fortune 
victory was with the honest side, that the palpable demonstra- 
tioh was escaped. 

' But the difficulty of gratifying the law-breakers with blood, 
would be increased if it stood a solitary example of the enor- 
mity. It is therefore the interest of the law-breakers in 
contemplation, to maintain the punishment of death to at 
least a certain extent, in order that there may not be the 
horror of solitariness, about the act of taking the life of a 
virtuous citizen who has fallen in resisting the infraction of 
the laws. Thus the basest administration with which this 
country has ever been dishonoured, (and of whose demise I 
should be most happy if news should arrive before the appear- 
ance of the present letter, as current symptoms in the way of 
elections make not impossible,) — opposed itself to the abolition 
of the punishment of death for crime, having always in view 
its infliction for virtue. 

Hence the grand motive for preserving the punishment of 
death, resolves itself into the preservation of the power of 
judicial murder. The possessors of power, not without some 
reason, protest against assassination. But I should be glad 
to know what difference there is between assassination before 
committing felony, and assassination after. Governments 
protest against assassination unless preceded bv previous 
felony, and then the doctrine is that assassination is justified. 

* Victor Hugo. 
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Let the government commit the felonious invasion of esta- 
blished laws first, and then assassination of anybody they 
please and are able afterwards, is justified by the premises. 
This is the rule or law for providing for the breach of law, 
under which it is the misfortune of the present generation to 
exist. 

As intimated before, the tide seems turning against the 
administration who have been the darkest offenders in history 
in proportion to their opportunities of light and knowledge. 
A sensible and a wise *' slave class" would seize the occaaon 
for the improvement of their political condition. 

London, 11 Feb, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leeds Times, 

No. XLIX. 
Organizatiow for securing Impunity to Arbitrary PoWERi 

Sir, — In these days of political reflection, it is impossible 
to prevent the attention from resting on the fearful and won- 
derful construction of things as they are, for securing im- 
punity to the exertion of arbitrary and illegal power. 

We boast, for instance, that there is a popular check upon 
expenditure. See then how curiouslv it is contrived, that 
the expenditure shall come first, and the no-responsibility be 
secured to the doers afterwards. 

It suits an aristocrat, who has inserted himself under false 
colours into the so-called liberal ranks, to upset the peace of 
the world and overturn all the foundations for happiness and 
good understanding which for the last quarter of a century 
had been gradually gaining ground. He begins by refusing 
information of his plan to parliament ; trusting to the provided 
impotence of resistance afterwards. He employs the forces of 
the country against an old friend and ally of the English peo- 
ple ; and unhappily withjsuccess. In the negotiations or what 
pass for such that follow, the national veracity is trampled 
under foot ; which of itself would create a demand for in- 
quiry, in a country where the sense of national honour had 
not dwindled into an admiration for successful violence. At 
last there is a parliament ; and see what the provisions are, 
for obtaining any hearing against this complication of abuse. 

In the first place, the anti-popular portion of the legislature. 
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which is certain to be marshalled in favour of any escape 
from popular responsibility, comes forward with its own ex- 
pression of approbation to the military and naval ap^ents in 
the disputed transaction. No notice of the fact, that the 
proceeding altogether is one which is charged as having been 
traitoroush[ withdrawn from the consideration of the country 
and of parliament, and on the merits of which their decision 
(mockery as in truth it may be) is yet to come. No notice 
even of the fact that these warlike instruments have among 
them brought a stain upon the character of the country in 
whose name they acted . That a deep falsehood was practically 
enacted upon the ally of the English people, Mohammed Ali, is 
as notorious as the sun at noon-day. Who did it ? Who is to 
be responsible for it ? Did the naval officer who went to 
negotiate a treaty with Mohammed Ali under a threat of 
immediate hostilities, go knowing that th^ representation of 
his being authorized to negotiate was a falsehood put forward 
to deceive ? If he did not, did the higher authority who sent 
him, send him without an authority, and stiD order him to 
negotiate, intending to break the treaty which should be 
made in consequence? Which of these was it? They 
have it among them ; one or other it must have been, or 
if not, what else ? Till this is settled, the man would be an 
ass and a fool, who did not kick a British negotiator out 
of his presence, wherever there was the power of inflict- 
ing sucn discipline upon an intended cheat. We stand up 
a nation not to be believed upon our words nor through our 
representatives ; the brand of falsehood is on our brow, till 
somebody will move to take it off. AD this, one might have 
supposed, a House of Lords might have thought of. But the 
thought seems never to have troubled them. To rush to an 
expression of approbation, on those who have done mischief 
in any manner with success, was all that was kept in mind. 

In the same manner in the Commons, approbation must 
come first. If any man had said, '* But, Mr. Speaker, there 
are serious doubts whether this proceeding altogether was not 
an act of treason, in which the naval and military agents 
should be but too glad to find themselves sheltered from re- 
sponsibility by the necessity of obeying orders ; and there are 
further serious doubts whether they have not themselves com- 
promised the veracitv of the country, unless they are able to 
bring this also under the same shelter of obedience to diplomatic 
directions ; would it not be decent, respectable, to wait till 
something is done towards settling these grave points, before 
anybody rushes to a vote of approbation for what it may turn out 
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that nobody can defend ?" If such words had been uttered, 
they would have been met by the assurance that the custom 
had always been, to approve first and consider afterwards. 

When the case has thus been prejudged two or three times 
over, and assurance made doubly sure that the people's re- 
medy is naught, then is to be at some time brought on the 
mocterjr of pretending to determine the primary fact, whether 
the affair was not a crime from the beginning. Such is the 
state of the people's chances for justice. 

There is a province in India, the Guzerat, where the 
natives have in some way or other obtained the character 
among their countrymen, expressed by a jingling proverb 
in the Indian language whicn says, ** A Guzerattee, kick 
him first and speak to him after." Query, whether the 
English public nave not earned for themselves something 
like the same standing in political society. 

London, 11 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury. 

No. XVI. 
No BEAL Opposition in the House of Commons. 

Sir, — You express your regret that an amendment on the 
Address was not pressed to a division. You must perceive 
that the reason of it is, that there is no real opposition. There 
may be what the French call velliitis, simple wishes that 
things were otherwise, reducing themselves to no act. But 
there is no dogged intention to turn out and oppose, and no- 
body to have or to hold any such. There is nobody that 
would not be frightened to death at the idea of the design, 
and expect heaven and earth to come together upon the per- 
petrators. 

As you say, there is no nucleus of independence ; nothing 
for popular feeling to gather round or fix upon. But on the 
other hand, you must observe, that to remain in the House of 
Commons, a member is almost under the necessity to sneak. 
Let him speak out, and not only have a mind but declare it, and 
the next thing will be a notice from his constituents to quit. 
A man must represent the medium, humdrum liberalism of 
.the majority, as in America he must not be an inch in advance 
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of the opinions of " our enlightened citizens," or if he is, 
** our enlightened citizens " will combine to turn him out. 

In one sense the Reform Bill has done a mischief, or what 
is so to a certain extent till the means of repairing it can be 
found. It has annihilated the chances of any reforming 
leader's occupying a position in advance. No man dares go 
beyond the liberalism or the knowledge of the masses, for if 
he does, the masses will make away with him. Wiclif or 
Luther must have waited till the world turned Protestant, 
before they could have helped to make it so. Their own con- 
stituencies would have burnt them as heretics, if they had 
attempted to make a seat in parliament the instrument of 
going a step beyond the fashionable faith. 

To those who know how wide is the difference between 
having a voice and having none, this will be matter of regret 
But there appears no remedy, unless vigour could be poured 
into the more lively politicians in the constituencies, to in- 
duce them to display their power at elections, with the final 
effect of bringing in some representatives of their own. As 
it is, no man m the House of Commons dares utter more than 
a mock and emasculated liberalism ; and none who are in the 
habit of doing more, will get there. 

At the same time, for everything hostile to popular^interests, 
there shall be shelter enough and to spare. The seats of eccle- 
siastical and legal bigotry, shall be provided with their special 
mouth-pieces, in order that they may never want a man in Israel 
to plead their cause ; and the sweeping monopolies which press 
upon the public, shall have the most special and earnest pro- 
vision made for their maintenance in every regulation that 
touches upon the subject. The people, the people only, shall 
be everywhere not only the helpless, but the guarded 
against. 

There is no help for it all, but the energetic use of what we 
have. We must not be content, like the Chartists, with say- 
ing we want a thing, and so wishing we may get it What 
we seriously want, we must seriously take measures to obtain. 
No making ourselves eleemosynary on the public charity, and 
hoping to gain our wishes, like the frozen-out gardeners, by 
the length and strength of our moans, and the monotonous 
continuity of our song. We must seek for the place where 
we can make our influence felt, and let it be felt accordingly. 
Fatal symptoms demonstrate from day to day, that the hours 
of those who abused the public confidence and threw away 
their opportunities of good, are numbered. Instead of wail- 
ing over what nobody would hinder and everybody foresaw, 
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the business of a sensible minority is to use the power they 
have, in order to force from their contending and divided 
enemies the power they want. 

London, 11 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser. 

No. XIX. 
Rapid Reduction of the Ministerial Majority. 

Sir, — The loss of two elections in one day, must have 
considerably reduced the majority on which the existing 
administration is dependent. Of course the anger of its 
supporters, against all who refused to be partners in its race 
of treachery and crime, increases with the urgency. The 
time cannot now be far off, when the Whig administration 
will exist only as a warning and a lesson. 

And why was an honest man to join in such a manifest 
fraud and sacrifice of the public cause ? And how can those 
ivho did join, have been honest, except upon the supposition 
of almost a super-human degree of incapacity? At the 
eleventh hour an attempt seems to be making, to get up 
something like a flash of public feeling, by a new Irish Re- 
gistration Bill. But this is an effort to keep the ship off 
shore, after allowing it to drift. At another period of the 
storm, the attempt might have had some use. But at this 
moment, how is the thing to act ? Supposing the bill carried 
in the Commons, does not everybody know it is only to be 
directly quashed in the Lords ? There might have been a 
time, when a popular measure, as was the case with the 
Reform Bill, would have had a chance of forcing its way 
through the Lords. But the man would be an idiot, who 
expected this to happen, through terror of the present 
ministerial majority of four. In the mean time the period 
may be betted on, when this potent working majority must 
sink into a minority. What then is to prevent Lord Stanley's 
bill from being carried, with the certainty of being instantly 
made the law by the co-operation of the Lords ? To such a 
pass have the '* patters on the back '* reduced the cause that 
was confided to them. 

Whether the people will take advantage of this position of 
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things to be stirring in their own cause, is what time only 
can show ; but the effort has not been omitted, to demonstrate 
the opportunity. 

London, 11 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 

No. XVII. 
Poor-Law Commission. — ^The West-Indians dared not do as 

MUCH. 

Sir, — From your extracts on the subject of Lord John 
Rossell's motion for extending the Poor Law Commission 
to a period of ten years, it would appear that neither the 
attack nor defence has touched upon the principal point at 
ifisue in the question. And this is only accordant with the 
whole routine of parliamentary practice; which may be 
defined as being a system for legislating against a nation's 
interests, through the greatest possible exertions in keeping 
those interests out of sight. 

The point on which the whole question turned and con- 
tinues to turn, was the injustice and consequent danger of 
catting down the provision for the poor, and at the same 
time leaving the restrictions upon industry which made the 
poor. The aristocratic orders, in the abuse of the power 
which the accumulated submission of ages had given them, 
had confiscated the industry of the working classes, and 
applied it to their own use. They had seized the estate 
of the industrious, which is the enjoyment of what he can 
make by his labour, and declared it non-existent except to 
the extent of what it should be their interest to give him in 
return. But on the other hand there was a profession and a 
pretence, that in exchange for this confiscation of his in- 
dustry, he had, among other things, got a claim for support 
in the event of want, which gave him a security even industry 
could not infallibly provide. It was in the main a fraud and 
a trick, like that which shackles every man in his religious 
freedom, and then claims to be *' the poor man's church " 
because in some dirty corner it sets apart free seats for the 
poor. It was a fraud in respect of an^ equality there might be 
pretended to be between the mischief and the service ; but 
the fraud was not to be made less by taking away any such 
service as there was. 
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But though the compensation to the wronged was ridi- 
culously non-existent, it was not all the same to the doer of 
the wrong. The prohibition of the poor man's industry 
during life, was miserably repaid by the promise of an alms- 
house at the end of it, though of the snuggest ; but to escape 
from the repayment altogether, or cut it down to any 
practicable extent, made to the rich, who were the payers, 
the difference between drinking Burgundy and Port. The 
temptation therefore was strong, to preserve the mis- 
chief and cut down the support. The case was very ana- 
logous to that of Negro Slavery. One plea for its continu- 
ance in the Colonies always was, the pleasing exhibition of 
gratitude displayed by the planters in sumptuous treatment 
of their old and worn-out slaves ; and frightful threats were 
held out of the consequences, if all these humanities should be 
put an end to by a state of freedom. The plantains, the 
yams, and the daily red herring, were descanted on as what 
nothing else could secure to negro declining years, and what 
freedom must inevitably destroy. 

One thing never occurred to the colonial aristocrats. They 
never though of preserving the slavery and cutting off the red 
herrings. Not so the territorial aristocrats at home. With 
a courage which only English habits could supply, they 
ventured on the dangers of the question, whether the ig- 
norance of the English populace was not so much deeper 
than of the negroes, their habits of submission so much more 
confirmed, and their chances of any consideration of their case 
in the process of concocting laws so far inferior, as to make 
it safe to cut off the supplies of their slaves and retain the 
slavery. And their calculation was triumphantly borne out 
by the success. Men of all classes in the legislature, 
crowded round the process which was to save their own 
purses, and give them an additional glass of claret out of the 
poor. No man was found to make an earnest resistance, 
oecause care was taken then as now, that no such men 
should be there. The staunchest and most effective sup- 
porters of the new fraud continued to claim as much as ever 
the title of popular members, and because they did not 
absolutely propose that refractory or too hungry paupers 
should be " whipt to death and hidden in the coal-hole," took 
the credit of mamtaining what was good in the bill without the 
abuse. So strong an instance can scarcely be found in 
history, of the ease with which the masses of a nation may be 
robbed, and the grave faces and easy consciences with which 
even the professed supporters of popular rights will join 
when the interest is their own. 
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But another strong source of confidence throughout, was 
the knowledge that the people were hoodwmked to the 
chief injustice of the act, which lay in leaving the restraint 
on industry behind. The movers knew that the people were 
ever3rwhere ready to cry out for the continuance of the pro- 
hibition of the sale of their goods, being moved thereto by a 
prudent apprehension of the fell of wages which would ensue 
upon the opening of a market. Thev knew, therefore, that 
on Ais ground they had no danger to look forward to. And 
there the thing rests, and will do. An ignorant working 
class bawl for the closing of the manufactories as the means 
of maintaining wages ; and their oppressors not only gratify 
them on that point, but add the cutting short the main- 
tenance of the poor, as what may well be put up with after 
80 much good luck in the other quarter. 

London, 10 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Perth Chronicle, 

No. VI. 

Rent. — Foundations of the Right op Propehty in Land. — 
Agrarian Law, what it really was. 

Sir, — An extract in your paper of the 21st of January, 
induces me to enter on an examination of the origin and 
foundations of the right to property in land, and particularly 
to Rent. 

All property is founded on the expediency (which after- 
wards takes the name of right) of securing the reward of 
labour to him who has exerted it. The savage hunter who 
tracks a deer for a day and finally secures it, calls it his ; and 
his fellows respect the claim, as what is equally desirable to 
all in turn. On the same principle the man who has made 
cloth, expects to wear it himself, or dispose of it bv barter to 
those that will. And he who instead of weaving, has cleared 
a piece of land and planted it, expects to enjoy the fruits not 
only now but for all time ; and other men allow it, from their 
consciousness that in their own case, to clear the land and 
afterwards have it taken from them, would be equivalent to 
an order to clear no land at all. It was not one crop, but 
the succession of crops, which was in the eye of the clearer ; 
just as the purchaser of a gun looked forward, not to a single 
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tshot, but to all the shots the piece was capable of. These 
are the principles of ownership ; and are known to uncivilized 
and civilized society alike. 

After this, came the rights of testamentary disposition, 
and of hiring out an object in possession. The rudest people 
do not object to the hunter's giving away his gun or his 
patch of cleared land, either the day before his death, or by a 
document to take effect the day after. Nor do they object 
to his letting out either of these objects for hire by volun- 
tary consent. If a wild huntsman has two guns, and lets 
out one to a brother hunter who has none, on condition of 
a per-centage on the venison produced ; or if he does the 
like with the whole or half of nis patch of cleared ground, 
because he has reasons for not working it himself; the 
rudest society does not rise up in arms against the con- 
tract. 

So far then there are grounds for property in land. But 
in process of time a new question arose. As any extensive 
neighbourhood became fully and permanently occupied, 
it was discovered that some lands, the best situated and most 
fruitful, began to produce returns by no means proportioned 
to the cost laid out upon them, but vastly greater ; and as 
this went on, there were countries where all or nearly all 
the land was in this condition. The owners therefore began 
systematically to farm out their lands, to somebody who 
would consent to take a compensation for his work and out- 
lay, and pay the difference as Rent, 

It is clear on this, that Rent is not the reward of labour 
in the sense in which the terms have been used before. It 
arises from a species of monopolv, a natural and a harmless 
one it may be, but still a monopoly in the sense in which the 
word is applied to cases where the increase of price proceeds 
from the limited quantity of the produce. It is because men 
are obliged to compete with one another for what there is, 
that they consent to give more than it cost anybody to pro- 
duce. All therefore that is given in the shape of Rent, 
is taken out of the pockets of somebody else In the shape 
of increased price. If in any sense it is the reward of 
labour, it is such labour as would be exerted by a man who 
pumped his water from his neighbours' reservoirs. It is 
surmised there is a sterling difference between such pump- 
ing, and what the public would consider as the meritorious 
labour they were bound particularly to encourage. The 
question then would arise, of how far protection should be 
extended to this kind of process at all P And what a just 
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mud wise community would arrive at, would probably be 
Bometbing of this kind. It would admit, that within limits, 
tiiere might be something in the plea that the rent was 
among the things the clearer of the £uid intended to secure ; 
and therefore it would secure him the rent, to the extent 
at all events of not allowing any other individual to take 
it from him. But it would strongly maintain the policv, of 
allowing no tax or contribution for public purposes to fall on 
the productions of industry, while it was possible for it to 
fidl upon rent which is not industry. A tax on industry, 
diminisl^s the total result of industry in the community; 
as for instance to demand everv tenth yard of cloth made by 
weavers, would diminish the whole cloth that could be made 
with a profit, in addition to what should be taken by the tax. 
But to demand ten per cent on rents, makes no such ad- 
ditional diminution. What was clubbed for the rent-master 
by the rest of the community, is clubbed for public pur- 
poses instead. 

Tliis then is the sore point for the landlords, — that rent is 
not the produce of their industry, but of other people^ e. And 
by way of remedying the weakness of their position, they 
insist on creating artificial famine, in order to increase the 
quantity of other men's industry which shall be forced into 
tlieir possession. The trade of the highwayman is an honest 
and a prudent trade in the comparison. 

The extract in your paper gives into the blunder of the 
squirearchal blockheads, who believe the Agrarian Law was 
an attempt to limit property in land, or to divide it. The 
Agrarian Law was tnis. In the earlv ages of the Romans, — 
the most determined brigands that have appeared upon the 
earth, — the great object of plunder was their neighbours7aiid«; 
and the armies served without pay, the division of the con- 
quered lands being to serve for both pay and prize-money. But 
it was soon discovered, that the aristocracy took idl, while a 
private citizen did not get •' enough for a roof to cover him, 
or a grave to bury him in." Hence a perpetual demand on 
the part of the people, for the shares of wnich they luid been 
defrauded ; and the law that was to arrange this, was called 
an Agrarian Law. Whenever the people got power, they 
called for an Agrarian Law; and the aristocracy as con- 
stantly went to war to distract their attention, as the Whig 
ministry attacked the ally of the English people in Egypt, 
to ^7i the attention of knaves and fools upon meir "glorious 
successes." Hence the Agrarian Law was a squabble about 
prize-money, not an attempt to divide property as Tory 
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pedagogues teach the stupid squires to believe. And no man 
making pretension to liberal opinions, should give into the 
fraud. 

London, 8 Feb, 1841, 



To the Editors of the Sheffield Irii. 

No. XVIII. 

The National Debt. — Folly op t^ishino to pay it opp. — Not 
rkcoverabls by refusing to pay the interest. 

Sirs, — I am led by the mention of the subject in a portion 
of one of your late numbers, to put together some thoughts 
on the question of a National Debt 

This was a great bugbear among our forefathers, though 
unhappily in the wrong way and not in the right. It was 
not that they lived in a salutary horror of contracting one ; 
or even in a good and eflScient penitence for the deed when 
it was done and past recovery. But they went about with 
something like the brand of an ill conscience upon their souls, 
a sense of national guiltiness or at all events culpable remiss- 
ness, that something was not done " to pav off the National 
Debt." They viewed the mode of doing this, as a splendid 
discovery which was to dawn upon them some fine morning, 
along with those of the perpetual motion and the squaring 
of the circle. And they as little suspected in one case as in 
the others, that they were running their heads against the 
ignorance of facts or of meanings. 

Any man may **pay off the national debt," if he will 
only do what he says. But the meaning of our forefathers, 
was always to do something else. They invariably intended 
the returning the principal borrowed, but that nobody should 
pay it. Some few, perhaps, who approximated more to 
rationality, looked forward to the appropriation to this object 
of some extraordinary source of profit, analogous to alchemy. 
But even these, did not consider, that liie alchemy might have 
been for the good of somebody else, who must be persuaded 
to lose or go without it. All of them had virtually the idea 
of a payment, which nobody was to pay. 

Their posterity has got nd, to a great extent, of the expec- 
tation of pajdno; off the debt by praetematural means, or by 
anything but the ordinary process of giving quid pro quo. 
But why does it cherish the aesire to pay it off' at sul ; here 
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are manifestly larking remains of the superstitious expecta- 
tion of making the omelet without breaking of eggs. Why 
pay off the debt ? Because we should be a great deal better 
when it was done, — will be the universal answer. But why 
better, if you are to give for it the exact value of what the 
thing is worth in the market ? There is evidently some of 
the old confusion, between having the thing done for us for 
nothing, and having it done by our giving the value of the 
uttermost farthing in return. 

The truth is, mere is always the same mistiness. Every 
man who sets his heart upon paying the national debt, in 
reality sets his heart upon the blessings that would arise if 
somebody else would pay it for us, or in other words would 

g've us back what we have foolishly thrown away ; and this 
J confounds with the results of paying full value himself 
Every man as it is now, is subject to an annual payment. 
He may buy up the payment, if he likes to pay up twenty 
years' demands in one, or submit to some similar process 
which should make him deliver exactly what the higgling 
of the market pronounces to be the equivalent. But why 
shoidd he be in a hurry to give the equivalent ? If it was 
offered at half or three-quarters' value, the thing would be 
comprehensible ; but the very process proposed is, that he 
ahall go, or agents for him, and buy it up at what it is wori 
in the market. 

If it is urged, that he may have the same interest in it, 
which a reformed spendthrift might have in buying up a mort- 
gage, then the answer is, that he would be buying up a 
mortgage with the certainty that the first effect would be 
to have it laid on again. We have an aristocracy against 
whom we have no control of the purse, except tiie difficulty 
and grumbling with which the interest of the existing debt 
is paid. To make any effort to pay off the debt, would 
be equivalent to doubling it. It would amount to an in- 
stant invitation to the aristocracy to lay on the amount 
of the debt again. And so instead of paying the interest 
of the old debt as we do now, we should pay interest to the 
same amount for a new one, and have " forked out " the prin- 
cipal to pay off the old one besides. Either the interest 
therefore or the principal, would be clear loss. 

A national debt undeniably is an infliction and an irre- 
parable one ; but its preservation after it has been 
inflicted, is our bulwark and defence against a repetition 
of the evil. It is like the case of the wounded man, whose 
bleeding is stopped by the congelation of his own blood ; the 
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last thing he would ask for, is to be set to hleed afresh. 
Whether we pay the interest yearly or buy it up at its market 
yalue in one pa3rment, is as £eu: as that transaction only is 
concerned, identical. But there is a conseauence behind 
one of these identicals ; which is, that we shall have a new 
debt forced upon us by those who forced the old. 

It is scarcely necessary to descant upon that further branch 
of the fallacy which has descended to us, which consists in 
believing that we should recover the debt by refusing to pay 
the interest. A government wants to rob us of twenty 
millions to spend in fireworks; but afraid of startling us, 
it puts it in the form of a million a-y ear, which our sagacious 
organs receive without alarm, and goes and barters this in 
the market for the twenty millions of gunpowder at once, 
and then sends it into the air at one flash, and comes to 
parliament to ask how grand ! But it is as plain as ever to 
one who thinks, whicn is what few do, that the twenty 
millions are irrecoverably flashed away, and all the shuffling 
in the world cannot bring them back. It might be possible 
to shift the damage to the shoulders of those who had sold the 
gunpowder for an annuity ; but this would not make the 
S)6S less, it would only shift it. If every man was a holder 
of the debt in exactly the same proportion as he is a payer of 
the taxes towards the interest, it would be plain to every man 
that to stop the interest or not to stop it, could not produce a 
farthing difference. And the same must be true on the 
y^ hole, when the debt is divided in any other proportion. 

I know not precisely how far you or your readers may agree 
with me. But you will probably agree that on this subject, 
as on every other, all approximations to just views are im- 
portant, as leading to the pursuit of tracks where something 
useful may be done, and the abandonment of the contrary kind. 

London, 5 Feb, 1841. 

To the Editor <\fthe Statesman, 

No. VI. 

The Political Pboobess op thb Massbs. 

Sir, — ^You cannot have failed to notice the appearances of 
an increasing activity among the people called Chartists, at 
once effecting and indicating the junction of numerous new 
adherents to their ranks. Very few of these will ever settle 
down again into political apathy, whatever be the course they 
Anally take. They may have any imaginable quantity of 
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wandering before them, before they finally arrive at any land 
cf rest and promise ; but the torrent of men, unless cut short 
by violent and improbable means, will make its final establish- 
ment on some disputed territory, as circumstances and levels 
may direct. 

The phsenomenon is interesting, both by itself and in con- 
janction with what is going on in the rest of Europe. 1 1 has been 
the pleasure of the Wnigs, — or more properly, perhaps, of two 
or three Whigs, who had risen to the bad eminence of doing 
miachief uncontrolled which in this country is possessed by 
any who can persuade the parliament to raise them to the sta- 
tion of ministers, — to reinstate the Holy AUiance in its activity 
a^iinst the principles of political advancement. The struggle 
inll not be yet, but it will be ; in which the British people 
must either be victorious through the discomfiture of their 
governors, or be reduced to slaves by their success. All the 
elements of popular freedom in continental Europe are in 
motion, like one great tide, upon the warning which has been 
given them ; and the aristocratic government of this country, 
Uie standard-bearer of shabb;^ iniijuity and political tyranny 
in all quarters of the world, is pointed out to them by that 
fkct as the centre of the hostUity. Under these circumstances, 
it is a highly important phsenomenon, that the masses in this 
country should be simultaneously awaking to an ardour for 
political knowledge. The immediate inference is, that the 
movement of the governors will fail ; that one administration 
after another will shrink from the responsibility of carrying 
forward the crime contemplated and oegun. The treachery 
to the cause of peace ana political advancement was com- 
menced upon the speculation of withdrawing the attention of 
the people from the improvement of their political condition. 
The Wnigs remembered in their school aays to have read, 
Mlo civiles discordice tntermissce ; and the dandiprats of St. 
Stephen's wrapped their cloaks round them with an imposing 
air, and took themselves for patricians of old Rome. If the 
English and Scotch people persist in their course, they will 
disappoint these antiquarians. From the Irish no help need 
be expected ; for like all people bowed under the effects of 
long oppression, they will sell themselves to their masters for 
what their masters may chuse to give their particular selves 
in return. If anybody thinks this iudgment harsh, let him see 
if the terms of the sale and purchase are not already abroad 
in the manifestoes of their leaders. If there is war with 
France— what then ? Will Ireland oppose it on the ground of 
its injustice ? No ; Ireland will rejoice in the necessity there 
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will be for giving Ireland a sop in order to obtain her assistance 
to the unjust war. Ireland, or Ireland's leaders, have got no 
further than the sop system ; which is the most dangerous of 
all for friends and allies. Ireland, in fact, has no allies, nor 
can have under her present leaders. 

The numerous classes in England and Scotland then, in all 
probability, will go on improving themselves in political know- 
ledge ; not with a view to what they can get by selling them- 
selves to the enemies of liberty throughout the world, but with 
a view to controlling and disarming those enemies, — if silently 
and noiselessly, as the pointed rod does to the electric cloud, 
so much the better for all. 

London, 12 Feb, 1841. 



To the Editor qfthe Suffolk Chronicle, 

No. XVIII. 
No SAYING " I'm but a lodger." 

Sir, — It is always pleasant to hear of one's own improve- 
ment, whether it came in sleeping or in waking hours. It is 
certain there was great matter for congratulation at Leeds on 
the memorable 21st of January ; and it consisted in the evidence 
that the Chartists were going to pursue human ends bv human 
means, and were finding out that nobody can do what he wants 
by himself, but must alwa3r8 consent to have assistance from 
his neighbours, and give it in return. 

What I have been tr3dng to impress on all parties, is that 
they can none of them get anything by themselves, and that 
they must severally come down from their high horses, and 
consent to join in doing all and everything which by the grace 
of heaven it shall be found practicable to do in the way of the 
general cause. But here I am afraid your friend of the iron 
sides (if, as I surmise, his name is chosen to express the inward 
qualities he desires to display*) will be almost as far from agree- 
ing with me as ever. There is no encouragement in it to in- 
dividuals to stand out for their own particular want and 
nothing else ; no invitation to any sucn line of conduct as 
calling out ''I'm but a lodger" when the question is of setting 
to rights the house that is over our heads. It is very likely 
that a great deal might be done for the general cause, and 

* The signature of the letter was " Jacob Iiousides ;" which was honeatly taken 
ib/ a nom de guerre. 
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yet not go exactly to the point which would reach lodgers of 
Che precise description of the individual Jacob. It is all very- 
well for him to get it if he can ; but if he cannot, the question 
is, first, whether it would be wise for himself to draw off and 
say he will be assista^it to nothing that does not reach his own 
loaging, and secondly, whether it would be wise for other 
people to take the same course. 

When Jacob says "A Universal Sufirage man, and no 
sarrender," I am afraid he thinks he has got something to 
earrender. This is the very place where doubts may be sug- 
gested. Before anything can be surrendered, it must be 
had ; and the fear is, that our exclaimer has neither got any- 
thing, nor is like to have. The whole question in fact is one 
of means. 

If on this last point I am further pressed by your corre- 
spondent for information, nothing better can perhaps be done, 
than referring him to the Letter preceding that which appears 
to be alluded to in his communication to you. 

London, 11 Feb. 1841. \ 



To the Editor of ths True Scotsman. . 
No. XVII. 
The Way for the Chartists to make themselves of Importancb. 

Sir, — You invite discussion on the ways the Chartists should 
take of making themselves of importance at the elections. * I 
doubt much whether they are screwed up to the point whete 
anything effectual will be done ; they have still a large mate 
of carnal fears and old-world prejudices which must first be 
done away. 

The only way to reason on the question, seems to be to 
invite men to declare what they think and what not, and so 
separate themselves into classes. For example, let us suppose 
the question put, of ** Do you expect any good from the con- 
tinuance of the Whigs in office ?" To this it shall be taken 
for granted that the Chartists, with exceptions not worth 
setting down, will answer No. 

To a hundred men who have made this answer, put the 
further question, *' Do you expect any greater harm from the 
Tories? Are not the Whigs the Tories, but without the 
check; and would not the danger be less, from the Tory 
Conservatives with the Whig ones to check them, than from 
the Whig Conservatives with the Tory ones to back them ? 
Uo take a case at hazard, is there not more danger from the 
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Whig connexion with the Holy Alliance for the repression of 
political advancement throughout the world, backed as it is 
fcy the Tories with all their might, than there would be from 
the Tory leanings in the same direction, opposed by the 
jealousy and enmity of the Whigs ? The one has effected the 
coalition to stop the progress of improvement in the East, and 
lay it at the feet of the barbarian boy Sultan ; the other could 
not stir against the liberties of France in 1830. Or to take 
another, — suppose, as within the range of possibility, the 
country was endangered by the accession of a foreign tyrant 
to the throne. Would not the Whigs in office try to outbid 
the Tories for his keeping them in office ; and would not the 
Tories in office and opposSl by the Whigs, be in all probability 
as unable to make a practical tyrant of their idol, as they were 
in the case of William the Fourth, whose previous leanings 
had* certainly never been understood to be towards freedom of 
any kind ? 

If out of the hundred, seventy answered that it was impos- 
sible to expect more harm but less, then set these seventy by 
themselves and ask them whether it would not be a worthy 
act, and one that would redound to the credit and advantage 
of their just cause that they should proceed to make the 
Chartists somebody, by exerting themselves at coming elec- 
tions to keep out the Whigs and put in their rivals. But you 
would be wrong if you supposed the seventy would agree. 
Timid self-seeking would discover, that something was going 
to be done, and where there was anjrthing to be done there 
was danger. It would be much if of the seventy, fifty held 
to the conclusion, that because they had avowed the thing 
would be well done, therefore it would be well that they 
should do it. Their numbers would be cut down like those 
of the men that lapped of the water ; but I do not see why 
these fifty should not set about delivering Israel. 

If they do not go about it, the thing will be done without 
them, and so they lose their share. The loss of two elections 
in a day, shows how it fares with the Whigs. It simply 
remains to be seen, whether at this eleventh hour the Chartists 
dare stir for the purpose of being in at the death or not. 

To produce any effect, the Chartists must do what somebody 
else shall feel and care about. They may parade themselves 
to the utmost, and display their wants ana wishes ; but who 
cares f They may hold up their hands at every election in 
the kingdom, and display in the clearest of day-light that if 
they had votes they would be a majority ; but who cares f 
There u aome resemblance to the feat of the ostrich ; who. 
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when it is worn out by successive pursuers, is understood to 
nm its head into a nook, concluding that when it does not 
see it is not seen. The connexion between what is done, and 
tiie likelihood that anybody will be influenced by it, is much 
the same. Surely our friends, or the pick of them, might be 
pat upon a policy that would have some more result. 

London, 10 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Bolton Free Press. 

No. XX. 

Wagbs not dependent on the Benevolence op the Masters. — 
Increase of Food the only Remedy. 

Sir, — I am fond of seizing any opportunity to impress, that 
the state and condition of the working classes in respect of 
wages, is a matter not dependent on any man's benevolence 
or the contrary, but on facts. When a ship makes two feet of 
water per hour, there is the least possible connexion with the 
captain's being moral and humane, or the mate's being sober 
and honest, except that these qualities or the want of them 
may have influenced the creation of the causes, or the 
chances of their removal. The serious and all-important 
fiict, is that there is a relation between the planks which lets 
in the water at the rate described ; and all the ethics in the 
world, unless thev go directly to alter the state of things which 
effects the mischief^ will be utterly thrown away. 

It majr have the air of approaching to the ridiculous, but 
observation will establish that there are worthy people, who 
go about hoping that masters will by and by discover the im- 
propriety of wages being so very low, and that the evil will 
Dy some effort of virtue be cured, without bein^ at the pains 
of going to the origin of the leak. In which it will be nothing 
wondeiful if thev are finally disappointed, as the ship's com- 
pany would be who trusted to the virtues of their commanders, 
exerted in any other directions than a strenuous endeavour to 
find the leak and stop it. 

Wages measured in food are low, because it is settled by 
law that there shall be very little food to be divided among 
the working classes. If a convulsion could suddenly equalize 
the incomes of every human being in the country, it might 
bring all to an equality of want, but it is impossible to prove 
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that it would remove the want. I have a suspicion a mistake 
upon this point, is at the hottom of the small success of the Co- 
operatives. They have a notion, as I judp;e from some light 
gained upon their principles out of recent discussions, that by 
co-operating they might be capitalists, landlords, and all ; and 
if they were so, how should thejr fail to have enough ? Passing 
by the question of whether their attempts to carry on the trade 
of capitalists and landlords would not end in smoke, does it 
follow that if they were successful to the utmost which is pos- 
sible, there would be any more to eat than now ? And if there 
was not, how are the masses to be better fed ? There might 
be the increase of food that might arise from growing more 
potatoes, and less beef, and no venison ; but it is to be feared 
this would fall very far short of the expectations conceived. 

I shall be gkd to have more acquaintance with " A Reformer 
of the Peo^e," who regrets that he has been " studying me 
ten or twelve years," and can make nothing out of me, except 
a desire to repeal the corn laws. This is confirmatory of a 
theory I have sometimes been tempted to entertain, that if a 
man wants to keep a secret, there is no way like committing 
it to print. Depend upon it, he will be astonished to find how 
well the project answers. But perhaps I can suggest to our 
friend, one reason of the appearance which he notes. Beyond 
a belief that the repeal of the com laws was a grand and 
tempting opportunity for the improvement of the condition 
both social and political of the people, and which nothing but 
the most grievous error and grossest mistake could have in- 
duced the people to throw away, 1 have no one particular 

nostrum for the improvement of the people, though I could 
point out fifty ways in which the improvement ought to be pro- 
moted or the contrary resisted, as fast as the opportunities 
arose. I believe the fight, whether it is going for us or against 
us, is almost always a fight along a long line, where sometimes 
successes may be balanced, but in general one party or the 
other on the whole is gaining ground. Grandes manoeuvres, 
as Napoleon would have said, when we can come at them ; 
but till then, a constant wear and tear, battu battant as the 
same authority has it, seeing in every thing the tendency 
either to the people's interest or to the contrary, and acting 
vigorously accordingly. 

London, 18 Feb, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Dundee Chronicle. 

No. XII. 

Change will come, when it will. 

Sir, — I see with pleasure the increase of Chartist meet- 
ings of various kinds in your neighbourhood, because it proves 
an increase of the stuff which when the time comes for its 
being usefully employed, will be turned towards obtaining 
the improvement of the condition of the numerous classes. 
There is no use in being over particular, in having things 
done in the best possible way. There is little reason in this 
world to trust much to any connexion between conduct and 
results ; except that there is a general rule of some kind for 
knavery and misgovemment always falling upon their feet, 
in spite of all that may be done on their own part or that of 
their opponents to prevent it. Change will come, like the 
breaking up of the frost, when it will ; and all that man can 
do, is to be ready to sow the seeds when the weather opens, 
trusting to the chances, which after all are far from certainty, 
of a prosperous result. 

All human knowledge in fact comes through &ilures and 
disappointments. What cannot be done in one way, must 
be tried in some other ; and so it will be here. Let every 
man have his way, till he finds out in which way advance is 
to be made, and m which none. There wOl always be some- 
body who could have told the truth years before ; but he 
had no patent for demonstrating it to be truth, before its 
time. 

It is wisdom therefore to have no quarrelling about how 
the Chartist influence shall be turned to use, if in the mean- 
while it is accumulating for the time when the discovery of 
how to use it shall be made. Nobody cares for the delay of 
a generation or two ; or if they do, they must only set them- 
selves the more eagerly to work out the problem, or succes- 
sion of problems, which is to be soIvcnI. And the main 
problem is, Given a people with no political power ; — how to 
get it ? That there will be a score of blunders, is next to 
certain. The Newport one has perhaps got over one of the 
most dangerous ; and so far the cause is the better for the 
result. 
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Encourage therefore all sorts of rising and youthful Chart- 
isms, as in a country like France, exposed to the designs of 
the revived Holy Alliance of the Whigs, you would encour- 
age all kinds of youthful patriotisms. The singing of the 
Marseillaise may not be the substantial weapon by which 
the Whig alliance is to be beaten back ; but the more join in 
the song, the more will be the elements out of whicn sub- 
stantial defence may at some time be constructed. 

London, 16 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Illuminator. 

No. VIII. 

What ahe the Taxes FORf 

Sir, — You have quoted a witty and very true passage on 
the omnipresence of taxes. But add to this the question, 
of what these taxes are for. Are they for any necessary defence, 
— for the expense ofadministering justice, — or in any other 
way contributing to the benefit of tne people who pay them ? 
Clearly not; the first proof of which is, that it is the boast of 
the ruling powers that the people or the greater part of 
them are excluded from all share, either in settling wnat the 
taxes shall be, or determining the mode of their expen- 
diture. By &r die major part are both levied and expended, 
as might be expected, for purposes directly hostile to the 
interests of the payers. One portion is expended on war, 
not for the defence of the country, or for any just or credit- 
able object, but for the commission of degrading acts of 
injustice and low villainy, which working-men would revolt 
at, but lords and gentlemen think lordly and gentlemanly, 
and toss up their noses at the vulgarity of any that venture 
to be of the contrary opinion. Another portion is regularly 
expended for the depression of trade ana commerce, by im- 
peding the carrying-on of trade in those quarters where 
It would be profitable, and forcing the country to pay for the 
goods of monopolists who are themselves regulators both of 
the taxes and of their application, — and who band together 
with the instinct of sworn brethren, wherever the interest 
of the general robbery is touched. Most of the colonial 
possessions as they are caJled, are specimens of nursery for 
tbJa kind of fr2L\id. An English merchant, as things go, is 
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for the most part not a man enriching himself and his 
country at the same time, hut a man living upon the loss of 
the country, through his possession of a shce of the general 
fraud upon the public. In fact we live under a constitution 
of things on which might be written, '* Forasmuch as it is 
expedient and necessary, that means be provided for doing 
the greatest possible evil to the inhabitants of the country 
and the least good, be it enacted &c., that something 
like the existing state of rule be maintained and secured. 
If this is denied or doubted, it will be enough to reply by 
asking, whether the fact of the vast majority &ing excluded 
from all influence on either the taxation or the expenditure, 
(in the face, too, of a pretence set up to the contrary when 
popularity is to be carried by falsehood,) is not by itself 

evidence complete. 

• 

London, 14 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor qf the Leeds Times. 

No.L. 

The Poor Law. — All Pasties combined against the People. 

Sir, — The Poor Law seems to be in a fair way of being 
fixed on us for ten years; which some of the aristocracy 
it appears particularly approve, because it will '* prevent 
agitation, by proving that there is no intention of giving 
way.'' 

As somebody once declared, (and it was considered a 
splendid declaration,) that for a nation to be f^ it was suf- 
ficient for it to wiJl it ; so it appears equally undeniable, that 
for a nation to be enslaved it is sumcient fbr it to wiU it. 
Or it wiU come to the same thing, if it can be persuaded to 
will the means. 

When the idea first occurred to the aristocracy of cutting 
down the provision which had been in old times made for 
the poor by law, the first danger which presented itself, 
must have been that of the people running a-mtuck against 
the Corn Laws which were the restriction upon their keep- 
ing themselves. And an exquisite jud^ent seems to have 
been exercised, in forming a conclusion on this critical 
subject Great must the anxiety have been, to watch any 
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movements of the people towards this point ; and great the 
exultation when one false light after another which was sent 
down, appeared to he successful in attracting the popular 
attention in pursuit. Of this nature decidedly, were the 
Tory demonstrations directed against the Poor Law, hy men 
whose aim was to guide the popular fury against any place 
except the weak one. The Factory Bill was in the main a 
skoy-hoy (in the phrase of the author of the Political Re- 
gister) of this description ; and numhers of well-meaning 
men ran after this jack o'lantem, without discerning that its 
tendency was only to land them in the hog and there keep 
them out of the way of doing harm. Everything that could be 
contrived, to excite popular feeling against anything but the 
great foundation of the cruelty and the iniquity, acted like 
what doctors call a counter-irritation, and kept the attack 
from the alarming place by directing it somewhere else. 
The '* philosophical radicals " too, feeling that they had 
pockets, to a great extent took up the policy of professing to 
protest against the " abuses " of the New Poor Law, intending 
thereby any gross and open proceedings for killing off the 
superfluous poor, always meaning by superfluous those whom 
it was not convenient to the landed monopolists to allow to 
support themselves. And so in the end the people were 
entirely diverted from the effective line of defence, and the 
landed aristocracy " slipp'd the slave's collar on, and snapp'd 
the lock,'' without being a bit the less to this day held out 
in parliament as the natural leaders of the people. 

What chance there may be, even at this eleventh hour, 
for the masses of the community to see the snare that has 
been laid for them, and take their remedy by throwing them- 
selves on the point that would dissolve it, appears impossible 
to determine. The people are said to be fickle ; it is pity 
but they would now and then be fickle the right way. 

London, 18 Feb, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury, 

No. XVII. 

Way in which Parties become strong. 

Sir, — I rejoice to witness the tokens of a disposition at 
Leicester, to work while it is called to-day. No man can get all 
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he wants, all at once. There is no use in volunteering 
reasons why enemies should resist ; but as there is no secret 
to be kept m the present case, let it be settled, if it must be, 
that there is a party in the community, large in numbers 
though at present weak in power, who intend to pursue the 
objects stated in what is called the ** Charter," through evil 
report and through good ; and who, if they are pressed for 
answer, make no scruple of answering that they will close 
with anybody who will give them present strength, for the 
sake of what they may be enabled to add to it afterwards. 

This is the way all parties hitherto have from weak 
become strong; and not by declaring that they will have 
what they want, and all they want, and as the means to it they 
will take nothing by the way. This might do for a party which 
is either very powerful by itself, or which sees the certainty of 
being joined by other parties to the full extent of its wishes. 
But it would be hard to prove, that the party of the people, 
whose complaint is that it is without political power and 
wishes to get it, is in either of these situations. 

The great question on an occasion like the present, is not 
whether an operation which seems to be brought within the 
range of possibility, would give to this or that individual, 
a particular advantage he would desire, and which it would 
be just that he should have if it could be got ; but whether 
upon the whole it has a tendency to put the popular cause on 
a better footing than it was before. 

On the subject, for instance, of an extension of the Suffrage 
to Householders, scarcely any man who is not in a positioi) 
for being operated upon either by the desire of getting what 
would be personally more useful to himself provided he could 
get it, or by fears of the increase of popular power displaying 
themselves in disguise, feels serious doubts that almost any 
extension of the Suffrage, not conducted purposely in a 
partial and dishonest form, must advance the popular cause. 
Suppose, for example, the suffrage should happen to be ex- 
tended so as to leave the relative strength of the opposing 
parties exactly as at present, but doubling the numbers of 
each, few on reflection will doubt, that this would in the 
end be a great gain to the popular cause, and that repeating 
the operation as many times as could be compassed, would 
be increasing the effect. For the powers of corruption on the 
whole, would manifestly be weakened every time, and the con- 
sciousness of popular power increased ; and the consciousness 
of power does not always display Itself in voting for the 
corruptionists. 
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Again, on the subject of Triennial Parliaments, a con- 
siderate umpire can hardly doubt that great gain would arise 
to the popular cause by their introduction ; though there 
would be great further improvement in making them annual, 
or what would come almost to the same thing, changing a 
third yearly. But if powerful masses will join for any one 
of these, it would surely be bad policy for those whose com- 
plaint is that they have nothing, to refuse to accept the ap- 
proach to good which is offered them. 

Hoping to see the progress of the spirit which makes 
success, I remain, &c. 

London, 18 Feb, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser. 

No. XX. 

The New Poor Law for ten Years ; which means for ever. 

Sir,— It appears that we are to be fixed with the New 
Poor Law for the next ten years; which means for ever. 
You will perhaps agree with me in thinking, that the clue 
to this enormity, lay from first to last in the inkling which 
the interested classes had got, that the people at large were 
not sufficiently instructed to go to the point which made the 
cruelty and iniquity of the whole. It is not impossible that 
myself, with other well-meaning persons whodabble in writing, 
may have done something towards bringing on this con- 
summation. For I remember as many as fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, in publications which were not altogether without 
readers, declaring with something like glee, that the poor 
rates *'must eat up the Com Laws;" little surmising the 
possibility, that the people were so dull and defenceless for 
any substantial purpose, as to see the support of the poor 
diminished or taken away, and the legislation that made the poor 
continued in force. Butso the thing is; when David counselled 
to put no trust in princes, he would have done no harm if he 
haa added, nor in people either. Had the people been in a 
state of information sufficient to induce them to throw them- 
selves against the Corn Law when threatened with the New 
Poor Law, one or other must have given way; the aris- 
tocracy might have had its choice, but it would have been im- 
poBsible for it to have both together. 
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Instead of this, advisers stood up, begging of the people to 
oppose the New Poor Law, but of all things not to oppose the 
Com Law which made its bitterness and its iniquity. Which 
was exactly what the aristocracy wanted ; and the moment 
this counsel appeared to take effect, the aristocracy saw their 
point was gained. And then stepped forth the tribe of *' good 
reformers, who would not " support the abuses " of the New 
Poor Law, meaning that they would not support the visible 
extinction of superfluous paupers by direct means, but eager 
to give the support of their authorit)r to the main object, 
which was the getting rid of the provision for the poor for 
the benefit of the law-makers. And so they got strength 
for their ten years' bill. Such are the processes by which 
the people are plundered, and oxen driven to the flesher's, 
when one or the other have strength without knowledge for 
their defence. 

London, 18 Feb, 1841. 



No. XVIII. 

To the Editor of the Nottingham Review, 
Effects op Machinery on the Working Classes. 

Sir, — The Secretary to the Nottingham Charter Association, 
if I apprehend rightly, appears to admit that ** the increased 
quantity" of goods made by machinery may to a certain extent 
DC the cause of a market being found, "but it is evident there 
are bounds even to this." Does he know anything to which 
there are not bounds? What was urged was, that there is 
always a tendency of this kind to a certain extent, and that 
this was overlooked, or not sufficiently regarded, by the 
operatives in their calculations. 

The next statement is, that " it is impossible to find a 
market for the enormous quantity of goods we are capable of 
producing;" on which representation, unproved and unex- 
plained, the working classes unhappily take the opinion of 
their leaders, that the way to remedy is to shut up the market 
abroad, or at all events that there are substantial reasons why 
they should refuse to join actively in opening it 

I much doubt, and the letter before me does nothing to- 
wards relieving me, whether machinery or no machinery 
makes much direct difference in the condition of the working 
classes, while they consent to allow, or to demand, that their 
market shall be closed. An indirect difference might be 
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made, from the fact that if machines were non-existent, the 
working classes would wear and use the kind of clothing and 
other conveniences which could be made by about the same 
quantity of labour as now, and consequently of a ruder and 
inferior kind ; which if no very great loss, would at all events 
be no gain. But on the other substantial question, of eating, 
till somebody can show me that there would be more or less 
to be divided and eaten in consequence, I must hold to my 
opinion, that out of a bushel there would not come five pecks, 
and that the share of each of the labouring classes would be 
neither better nor worse than at present. 

The ** friend who made the diligent inquiry," inquired for 
many years together, and was as closely ana personally ac- 
quainted with all the concerns of the working classes as the 
Secretary of the Charter Association or any of its members 
can by possibility be. But what h6 said does not appear to 
be understood. He said that he never could hear of an in- 
stance where the total amount of hand-labour had been 
reduced. He did not say invariably in that partictilar trade; 
though he did say that in notable instances wnich he specified, 
the workmen had raised an outcry of loss in the particular 
trade, which on examination turned out to be directly contrary 
to the fact. No man denies, for instance, the certainty, that 
as fast as threshers were put out of employment in that 
capacity by the introduction of threshing-machines, they were 
never taken up again into employment as threshers at all. 
But if it could be proved, as the assertion of my friend if 
carried out in that direction would intend, that on the whole 
an increase of demand for labour in various other occupations 
took place, it would be vain for the threshers to stand out and 
say, we love threshing, we will be nothing but threshers, we 
do not care whether there wiU be more employment on the 
whole or less, there will be less employment for threshers, and 
that is enough for us, and therefore we will turn out, and try 
to coerce the remainder of the community into enacting that 
the community shall not gain a shilling at the hazard of losing 
sixpence to a thresher. On which all that can be said is, that 
if the threshers attempted to put this into execution, there 
would be no wonder if m the end they were eminently unsuc- 
cessful ; and the same will be the end with all who follow the 
like counsel. 

You do not pass your time in the bastille because you have 

to compete with improved machinery, but because you follow 

leaders who advise to close your market and halve your food 

iy w»]r of remedy, on the pretence of obtaining political 
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power and influence, of which those leaders are to he the re- 
ceptacles, and which neither they nor you will ever get, the 
way they are leading. 

It is not the fault of the middle classes that the com laws 
are not repealed. They would have heen in a fair way of 
being repealed before this time, if the men that keep their 
hounds on the increased price of bread had not been able to 
say, '• You see the working classes are against you ; — ^they 
know very well that if there was only a fourth as mudi com 
as now, their wages would rise till they got as much out of the 
fourth as out of the whole, and that if there was four times as 
much as there is, their wages would fall till nobody got more 
of it than now." It was because the working classes, great 
haters of political economy, vast despisers of theory, set up 
this most idiotic of theories against the economy of meir own 
bread-baskets and the stomachs of their wives and children, 
that the thing is not in a way of accomplishment already. 
Somebody has said, for a nation to be free it has only to will it. 
It is at least equally true, that for a nation to be enslaved and 
starved, it has only to exert the same volition the other way. 

There was a time, you say, when England imported the 
manufactures of other nations. There was a time too, when 
England exported her manufectures to other nations ; but for 
twenty years a premium has been paid to foreigners to manu- 
facture for themselves instead, and the manufacturing opera- 
tives are rubbing their eyes, and much doubting whether the 
thing is not best as it is. If other nations tmll follow the 
example of England and manufacture for themselves, let them 
do it when they can ; but do not club to enable them to do it, 
nor pay them for doing it when it would not be their interest 
to do it without. But the theory of the leaders of the working 
classes is, that this ought to be done. It is great pity but 
the working classes would take to a practice for themselves. 

Who told you the soil of this country was not properly 
cultivated ? Have not the agriculturists the same interest in 
making the most of their lands, that you have of your trade ? 
At this moment there is before me the following passage in a 
letter from an agricultural labourer, in the leading journal of a 
county where knowledge is making great progress among the 
agricultural classes {Suffolk Chronicle, 13 Feb. 1841). "Is agri- 
culture declining, or are the arable lands in this coimtry lying 
dormant for the want of occupiers ? No, directly the reverse ; 
for never in the memory of man was land bought or hired 
ujith more avidity than at the present moment.^* Would you 
believe the agriculturists, if they told you the mills and maxwL- 
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factories were not properly worked, and it was only for want 
of knowing how, as the plough-boys could show them, that 
the manufacturers did not produce twice as many manufactures 
as at present ? Mind the business to which God has called 
you, and in particular avoid giving premiums to foreigners 
to take the work out of your hands when there is no occasion 
for it. And do not do anything so like teaching your grand- 
mother to eat eggs, as wander out of the business you are 
acquainted with, for the chance of persuading people that the 
wits of all the landlords and their &rmers and farming-men, 
are not competent to know when land can be profitably cul- 
tivated, unless you come out of your mills to tell them. 

Finally, when you conclude with declaring that nothing 
will serve you but political power, recollect that the first 
part of your complaint is that you have none to begin with, 
and that the disposition of anybody else to assist you in get- 
ting any, will be exactly in proportion to the ideas formed of 
your fitness to take care of yourselves and other people ; — 
which will not be promoted by many portions of the course 
at present taken. 

London, 17 Feb. 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Perth Chronicle. 
No. VII. 

Free Govebnments encourage allowing Minorities to be heard. 

Sir, — How is anything to be wrung from a legislature, even 
"by the voice of public opinion unanimously and loudly ex- 
pressed," when the organization of government is directed to 
preventing that voice from being heard, at all events till it 
assumes the form of brick-bats or other dangerous missiles ? 
The plan and object of the mode of government, is that the 
people shall not be heard unless by accident. Those who will 
shout with the aristocracy, shall be heard and welcome. But 
for those who may go the other way, there shall not even be 
a voice. 

As a way of putting the truth of this to the test, I would ask 
you whether it is not notorious that at tMs moment a large nu- 
merical portion of the community, are fixed in their determi- 
natioQ to press and never desist from urging the advancement 
oteeitMio cbjectA they conceive necessary for their well-being. 
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under the title of the Charter. Many of these are of the 
*' slave class," but all of them are not. But,- 1 would ask, do 
the whole of them together possess the means of sending one 
representative of their opinions into that assembly, which 
impare as it professedly is, must, if any peaceful way exist 
at all, be the road to amendment of any kind ? 

In reality there is always some difficulty in giving a voice 
to a minority ; — not supremacy, like what was in the minds of 
the dunces who talked about a ttfranniccU majority^ but a 
voice for the representation of its opinions and the statement 
of its arguments. It is plain that it would be within the 
limits of possibility, that an extensive and powerful minority, 
as suppose a third of the whole voting constituencies, should 
be possessed with a strong and a growing opinion, like 
what for instance Protestantism must have been at the period 
when its favourers made that proportion of the active popu- 
lation, and yet be excluded from the power of possessing a 
single representative in what is facetiously denominated the 
council of the nation. It is undeniable that accidental 
causes may in practice modify the operation of this prin- 
ciple ; but the principle is there, except so far as it is modified 
by accidental causes. Now the fair and desirable thing in 
such a state of affairs, would be that the minority should have 
an approach to a third of the representatives. The effect of 
the contrary system, is like that of some kinds of traps ; all is 
quiet and safe till there is an overbalance, and then down the 
trap comes. If a way were sought to make the shock more 
sensible when it came, no better way than this could be 
devised. Our political Protestants the Chartists, must have 
no means of utterance, there must be no opportunities of 
combination or agreement with them, none for softening down 
either the animosities or misunderstandings they ma^ unjustly 
cultivate in respect of other people, or other people m respect 
of them ; but they must wait till they make the balance turn, 
and then they must be brought into preponderance with all 
their asperities about them, and other men will marvel at the 
harshness with which they will exert it. This is not sense ; 
but it is custom. It is the way of the world, and of all govern- 
ments framed to secure monopolies of ill-used power to a 
portion of the community. A free government, is one in 
which care is timely taken for meeting this danger, by pro- 
viding for the gradual introduction of 9ie feelings of minori- 
ties. All new opinions must begin with minorities ; and all 
improvements are something new. It is evident that in the 
determination of the operative masses to be heard in makixv^ 
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the laws by which they are to stand or perish, there is a 
principle in magnitude akin to that which appeared in France 
under the absolute monarchy ; and, as in tnat instance, the 
case appears to admit of no solution, but either the old one, 
or the alternative of preventing its arrival by concession. 

As there is no use.in asking adversaries to bore us a hole to 
let us out of prison, we must try to bore one for ourselves. 
I would suggest therefore for consideration, whether the 
effective way would not be to begin at once, to work at all 
elections, /or a man of our own where any chance can by union 
or otherwise be had, and where it cannot, against the man of 
the party that is in power. 

London, 15 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editors of the Sheffield Iris. 

No. XIX. 

Eabl Fitzwilliam and the Leeds Reformers. 

Sirs, — The answer of the Chairman of the Leeds Meeting 
to Earl Fitzwilliam, is a grand state paper, proceeding, for 
a rarity, from a friend of the people. 

In the struggles which immediately preceded the Revolution 
of the " Three Dajrs," there used to be a great deal said about 
making the representation '* harmonize ' with the govern- 
ment The meaning of which on that occasion evidently was, 
that the government was to be a given thing, to wit monar- 
chico-despotic, and the representation was to be snipped and 
docked, till it should neither have the will nor the power to 
do other than subserve the purposes of the government. 

This threw a broad light on the meaning of " harmonize." 
The question is always of which is to be the model and which 
is to be cut down to it ; as in the celebrated instance of the 
bed of Procrustes, the question only was, whether the bed or 
the man was to be made to ** harmonize." 

So here the question is, first whether the House of Com- 
mons, as now constituted, fairly represents the people ; and 
secondly, if it does not, which is to be made to " narmonize." 
In other words, are the people to be cut down to the House 
of Commons, or the House of Commons altered to fit the 
people? 

The question of whether the House of Commons as it is, 
lepreaents the people, may be otherwise stated by asking 
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whether it represents the several classes and interests of the 
people, either universally or what may he called " hy sam- 
j)le. And here the first point that forces itself on ohserva- 
tion, is that large and the largest classes of the community, 
are avowedlv and hy profession not represented at all. It is 
not denied that they have interests of their own, distinct from 
those of anyhody else ; hut the inference drawn from this is, 
not that they ought on that account to he represented, 
but that they ought not. The answer given them is, because 
you have interests of your own and so have other people, 
therefore those other people shall be represented, for the 
express purpose of enabling them to put down your interests 
and substitute their own. 

The next part of the question, therefore, comes on, of 
whether the harmony that does not exist now, is to be pro- 
duced by the operation of the saw and stretcher on the 
House of Commons or on the people. 

The portion of the people whose injury is the most mani- 
fest, have got or taken the title of the " democracy." For no- 
body that has taken care of himself, is ever, in these days, of 
the democracy. Forty years ago, a man would have been 
transported for talking about the democracy. It is certainly 
something gained, that the democracy shall walk abroad, 
without danger of anybody being transported for calling it 
by its name. 

Such then, at all events, has been the result of the Leeds 
Meeting. The democracy is recognized, as what, if it is not 
now a part of the state, intends to be. In things of this 
kind, the beginning is much. The political life of the 
English democracy, maybe said to date from the 2l8t of 
January 1841. 

London, 13 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Statesman, 

No. VII. 

Mr. Marshall's Manifesto. 

Sir,-— The remarkable quality in the memorable letter of 
the Chairman of the Leeds meeting in answer to Earl Fitz- 
william, is the way in which it breaks through the convecL- 
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tionalisms by which men are handed down from age to age 
as slaves to every evil principle. 

If you desire an instance of the meaning of conventional- 
ism, take the latest, where on occasion of voting thanks to the 
military agents in certain operations considered by many in 
this country as deeply disgraceful to the British name and 
government, the pnncipal agent in such opposition as there 
was, could not help " hoping the time would never come 
when a division of opinion in the House of Commons should 
lead it to refuse a vote of thanks such as this." Why does 
not our accommodating champion engage to vote thanks to 
an enemy's commander, when he has (fisplayed the powers 
which lead to military success ; if it is to be entirely dis- 
sociated from any opinion of the deed's being justifiable or 
the contrary ? 

To take another, the government in a colony puts down 
the law by military force, and traitorously possesses itself of 
the money of the public. Its armed mob, on pretence of 
preventing assistance to the defenders of the laws, makes a 
piratical landing on the American shore, and there commits 
untold because uncounted murders, with circumstances of 
horror and brutality not to be paralleled in any of the other 
concussions of countries professing to be civUized. The 
government afterwards adopts the act of its banditti ; and 
when one of the agents, or an individual charged as such, is 
found on the American side and brought to justice, he be- 
comes an object of universal sympathy in the British parlia- 
ment, and the Irish leader in particular finds it an occasion 
for the exercise of that peculiar policy by which he seeks to 
protect Ireland firom the evils of Orange misrule at home. 
And all this, because there is a conventionalism which says, 
that •* when it prospers, none shall call it treason." 

From conventionalisms of this kind, Mr. Marshall has 
successfully broken loose. There has not been so significant 
a state paper since some of the earliest years of the French 
Revolution, nor one which has spoken out great truths with 
so much of freshness and effect. The point of pre-eminent 
power, is in the able handling of the subject of "harmonizing." 
It will be within your recollection, that at the period im- 
mediately preceding the " Three Days" in France, there was 
great talk both in France and in the Quarterly Review, of the 
necessity of making a government and a representation " har- 
monize." But the idea always was, that the government was 
to be despotic or as it liked, and the representation was to be 
cat down or altered till it was brought into the '' required 
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harmony." Mr. Marshall's letter might he supposed intended 
for a quiet satire upon this ahsurdity . Without perhaps cate- 
gorically saying so, it hreathes and lives upon tne assumption, 
that if the government does not harmonize with the people, 
it most he made to do. A premium for saying the thing in 
round terms, could not have made it more distinct. 

What the Leeds Meeting will turn out, may in a great 
degree he in the recesses of the future. But it certainly 
wiU not turn out to have heen a meeting lacking of a Chair- 
man. 

London, 19 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle. 
No. XIX. 

CoOKERY-BoOK OF THE RoYAL AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Sir,— Your correspondent the " Agricultural Labourer of 
West Suffolk " appears to enter into the jest, of the Royal 
Agricultural Association occupying itself in devising plans 
to feed the farm labourer witn inferior food ; for to this, 
much as the Royal body may bounce at the intimation, it 
virtually comes. There is a consciousness that the ferm la- 
bourer lives worse than is defensible, and they desire to mend 
it if it can be done without being at their own expense be- 
yond a premium for the cookery. They are willing to con- 
tribute the cookery, if they can discover it by means of a 
premium ; but that is all. In other words, the besiegers who 
keep the town shut up are willing to offer a premium for the 
best ragout of shoe soles, and the most cherishing soup that 
can be made out of boiled bones and nettle-tops ; but not a 
bit of anything beyond. 

A point of great value in your correspondent's letter, is the 
evidence he gives to the fact, that '* never in the memory of 
man was land bought or hired with more avidity than at 
the present moment." Which strikes directly at the absurd 
notion taken up by some of the spinners and weavers, that it 
is all through the idleness and stupidity of the classes con- 
nected with the land, that corn is not multiplied on the home 
soils to any extent they could desire. 

In reference to the concluding part of his letter, your cor- 
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respondent will perhaps excuse me for trying to direct his 
attention to the fact, that after all, the wages of the working 
classes either in the agricultural or manufacturing depart- 
ment, do not depend on any man's benevolence, nor are 
settled by any man's sense of duty, but by other causes, re- 
ducible in the main to the proportion between what there is 
in the shape of the necessaries of life to divide, and the num- 
ber among whom it is to be divided. And he who feels 
moved to interfere to amend the condition of these classes, 
as 'is evidently in the mind of your correspondent, must 
do it bjr going to a point which shall effect some augmen- 
tation m the quantity to be divided, and not expect the 
consequence to arise from any appeals to benevolence, pro- 
priety, or justice, unless indeed as they may be directed to 
shaming men out of the legislative systems by which the 
wages of the working classes are reduced. 

London, 18 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the True Scotsman, 

No. XVIII. 

The Leeds Meeting. — What Course is to follow next. 

Sir, — The letter of the Chairman of the Leeds Meeting, in 
reply to Earl Fitzwilliam's letter of excuse for non-attend- 
ance, is the boldest and most decisive state paper which has 
appeared in Europe for many years. And it nas the further 
peculiarity, that instead of being intended as the introduction 
to murder and sudden death, or any of those personal dis- 
graces which we are obliged to swallow at the hands of the 
meanest aristocracy that ever misguided a nation, it is 
directed to the establishment of popular rights, and the im- 
provement of the universal happiness. 

The writer of that, would find it difficult to cheat if he 
would. It is beyond the art of man, with the most moderate 
care and caution exhibited on the other side, to make such 
a declaration as this, and do away with the good of it after- 
wards. He may try if he likes, but he must infallibly be 
disappointed. And besides this, men in general do not make 
an effort of this kind, without being sincere. The deceivers 
are not sufSciently skilled labourers, to go this length in pur- 
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suance of their objects. No doubt some of the speakers of the 
Leeds Meeting came there with a view to get up a mere 
demonstration which should be turned to the advantage of 
the ministry. But see if it does not turn out, that the Chair- 
man was not of the party. 

Forty years ago such a declaration must and would have 
been met, by the immediate hostility of the government; 
on the same principle that every appearance of national or 
patriotic feehng in India must be suppressed by slaughter 
and sudden death, or else the tyrants come down and submit 
to defeated tyrants' fate. The impression would be so power- 
ful, under their known state of phvsical strength, as to leave 
no alternative. But happily in the present case, the mis- 
government is weak, and knows that it is weak. It conse- 
quently dares not proceed to extremities, of which the results 
would be as likely to be on one side as the other. So far 
then, there is a point established and a point gained. 

But all this excites an increased desire, to know what 
course is to be followed next. There have been cheers, and 
greetings, and salutations ; but all these break no bars. 
Where is the point upon which the combining forces will 
agree to move r Is a bill for some kind of extended suffrage 
to be brought in by the member for Kilkenny, and carried 
forward as far as may please the member for Dublin and vex 
none of his friends ? And when tiiis has been done and left 
us where we were, is it to be done over again, and how often ? 
And when the next generation and the few out of the pre- 
sent who may have outlived the process, shall be so much 
nearer to the promised land, can anybodv gratify a laudable 
curiosity, by saying what it is likely will be done then ? 

It is certainly a great step to have gained what we have. 
But there will be additional obligation due to anybody who 
will propose something to follow, of which the middle-aged 
of the present generation may be likely to see the issue. 

London, 17 Feb, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Bolton Free Press. 
No. XXI. 

How CAN THE People get the Suffrage? 

Sir, — "One of the People" is to blame, if he writes 
violently and unreasonably against a man who has many 
friends among his own class, and against whom the worst 
that could ever be said was, that he did not agree in opinion 
with everybody that he could wish. At the same time there 
is no great harm done. We are all of us apt to get heated 
in controversy, and to say things of which we should not like 
the exact counterpart to be applied to ourselves or to our 
associates. He is the best man, who in this way does the 
least. Besides which, no man should be too sure that he is 
right. Everybody can remember instances, in which upon 
better acquaintance he has gone clean over to the other side 
of the case ; and what has happened once, he can never be 
quite sure shall not happen again. 

Much better would it be to sink differences for the present, 
and try to be ready to take a course when the opportunity, 
as every day makes more likely, shall present itself for every 
man's doing what he thinks most useful to his cause. Neither 
the Whigs nor the Tories seem to reioice in the prospect 
of an election which they view as likely to be forced upon 
them ; and the ready inference is, that it is because they are 
aware there is anotner party which will profit by it. Al- 
ready, in places which are on the alert, that party is up and 
doing; let " One" and all " of the People bestir them- 
selves according to their ability, and settle in their own 
way to what their individual exertions shall be given. Any- 
thing but complaining, and wanting, and wishing, and then 
when the time comes, sitting down without the conscious- 
ness of having made an effort in any direction to put a stake 
into the hedge. 

I must apologize for employing a fragment of a letter to 
reply to the very friendly communication of Mr. Edward 
Hamilton of Bolton Moor. I confess I do not feel much 
alarmed, at the ignorant agriculturists who would take the 
soil in hand if their genius was not sharpened by a prohibition 
of the manufacturer's selling his goods abroad for food. At 
all events I think the manufacturers, who are the same flesh 
and blood, should in fairness have their intellects sharpened 
* 'ylicAdon of the same kind of stimulant, in the shape 
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of a bounty for twenty years on foreigjn corn. I recommend 
on this subject another dose of Mr. Paulton's lectures. On 
the question of the suffrage, we agree already ; except on one 
teazmg point, which is, how you are to get it. I will cer- 
tainly go with any man to get the suffrage, provided he can 
show me he is going a reasonable way. But I must plead 
guilty to the belief, that to shut up foreign trade and impose 
the New Poor Law, was never the way to get anything for 
any man, except a daily driving deeper into the slough of 
political dependence. 

London, 25 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Dundee Chronicle, 
No. XIII. 

Forfar Anti-Corn-Law Association. — How par Politics should 

BE sunk. 

Sir, — Seeing my name in the account of the proceedings 
of the Forfar Anti-Corn- Law Association in your paper of 
the 12th instant, I take the liberty of remarking tnat I do 
not think I ever intimated any belief that the opposition to 
the Corn Laws generally throughout the country was " kept 
up as a means of preserving the existence of the Whig 
Ministry," or showed any particular anxiety that the opposers 
of the Corn Laws should ** never interfere with politics." 
What I said, 1 believe, was, that a particular League, a long 
way from Forfar, though it is not impossible but it may have 
been operative in stirring up the question there, had given 
reasons for the suspicion that its object was to serve the 
Whig Ministry, rather than fairly and honestly to oppose the 
Com Laws. But so far from being horrified at the applica- 
tion of the Anti- Corn- Law spirit to politics, I have always 
avowed that my great regret and lamentation was, that when 
the oppressed classes had a lever in their hands competent to 
oversetting all their enemies, they allowed themselves to be 
persuaded by ill-informed or interested leaders, to declare 
they would not use it. 

Holding these opinions of the past, I cannot be expected 
to agree in everything contained in the same article in re- 
lation to the present. A man is found with a rope round 
his neck, and it seems we agree that the past " operation has 
produced the evils so luminously set forth.'* But a doubt is 
raised whether taking the rope away would " be the means of 
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removing them." In such circumstances, men very seldom 
hesitate to try. There must he some strong desire to see the 
man sent to another world, or powerful interfering motive 
of some kind, when a demur is raised to the little dangerous 
and comparatively easjr experiment, of removing the cause 
that hrought on the mischief. As all things are capahle of 
argument, so there may be differences of opinion whether 
the removal would certainly produce the effect intended or 
not. But few people would hesitate to give the patient the 
benefit of the experiment. 

'* The progress of machinery on the Continent is not likely 
to be stopped by anv act of our legislature." What, not by 
an act for taking off the premium paid to support and keep 
it up ? The continental machinery is just as much supported 
from day to day by the encouragement levied for that purpose 
from the pockets of the British public, as were the herring 
busses of which you in Scotland may have heard, which sailed 
for cargoes of herrings that would not pay, the difference 
being made up by the bounty. The darkness of that age 
winked at the absurdity of paying our own people to carry 
on a losing trade ; but what was that to the darkness of 
the present, which pays foreigners to take away our gainful 
one ^ 

On the question of an Association taking no part in politics, 
there was something to be said on both sides ; particularly 
after the oppressed classes had refused to join in making 
the repeal the instrument of their political liberation. If 
men associate together for some purpose conceived beneficial 
to the general health, as for instance the clearing and estab- 
lishing of a mineral spring, — there seems no reason why 
politics should not be sunk so far as relates to obtaining the 
greatest possible support to the operation in question. But 
tius creates no reason, why Liberals should not rush to Bath 
with a distinct intention to purge away their ill humours and 
mend their aptitude] for political exertions, without taking 
umbrage at the fact that a certain number of Tories are to lb« 
found subscribing to the Pump-Room with a corresponding 
object. If the Tories can consent to join in getting rid of 
the common complaints, the Liberals may. At the same 
time, this only affects the question, of whether the two parties 
shall act together in the Pump-Room ; and by no means 
touches the propriety and duty of the Liberals making any 
other use of their health and strengA they can. 

London, 23 Feb, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Illuminator. 

No. IX. 

The noble old Commonwealth. 

Sir,— I rejoice to see in the columns of your new and 
enlarged series, so many historical references to the noble 
old Commonwealth, which was in fact the root and origin, 
not only of the government as at present established in this 
country, but of all the advances since made in political 
freedom by any portion of the world. 

One use of references to this splendid time is, that nothing 
so completely disturbs and puzzles the common enemy. Let 
him deny that the proceedings of the Great Civil War and 
of the Revolution that followed it were, on the whole, " glori- 
ous acts of substantial justice," as one of the foremost of Eng- 
lish classics has expressed it, — and he denies the right of the 
present tenants of tne throne, and declares that they ought 
to come down and make way for some pettv barbarian po- 
tentate it would not be easy to find when asked for. It is a 
grand thing to have ^ot a throne founded on revolutionary 
principles. In fact it is one of the most staggering difficulties 
to the friends of arbitrary doctrines, that has yet befallen 
them. They cannot knock their heads in humiliation as they 
would wish, without remembering that they are bowing before 
the representatives of a grand, successful resistance to misrule, 
not limited in its consequences to this country, but repeated 
in at least two splendid copies, the American Revolution, 
and the French. 

Of the lessons of wisdom, courage, and justice be- 
queathed to us by our forefathers during the period in 
question, it is true policy never to lose sight. As the cen- 
tenaries of these great events are in the fact of passing over 
us, it would be worth consideration whether some public 
observation of the most remarkable of them would not be a 
reasonable act of gratitude to that Providence, which covered 
the heads of our predecessors in the day of battle, and finally 
wrought much victory for the good cause, though much may 
yet be left to improve and to amend. 

London, 25 Feb, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Leeds Times. 

No. LI. 

We want the bight Political Economy. 

Sir, —It gives me pleasure to see the leaders of the 
Chartists in their addresses to the working classes, talking 
of •' political economy " in a way that shows they are not 
afraid to acknowl«ige its existence. There may he good 
mathematics and bad mathematics, good accounts kept and 
bad, good seamanship and bad seamanship ; and so there 
may be of political economy. But what we want, is to have 
the good and not the bad. The Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy in one of the Universities maintains, that because the 
landowners pay taxes, and he thinks an excessive share, there- 
fore it is desirable, politic, sensible, and wise, that they 
should be allowed to keep out foreign corn, with a view to 
reimbursing themselves the shilling, through the loss of ten 
to their neighbours. If this is not the right Political Eco- 
nomy, we want to see the right set up against it. The Work- 
ing Classes therefore must be their own political economists, 
and come down upon us with the proof of what is for their 
good and that of the community. 

Indeed everything in this line looks vastly more pro- 
mising than it did some time ago. Men are beginning to 
find out universally that truth is somewhere, and though it 
may be in a well may be found with looking for. And one 
result will probably be to discover, that truth is not so ab- 
solutely novel as has sometimes been supposed, but there has 
always been a true church somewhere, though the difficulty 
was to find it out. 

While movements of this kind are making on one side, 
on the other side pains seem to be taken to impress on the 
masses of mankina the necessity of looking into their affairs 
themselves, and the avowed and designed inaptitude of 
present arrangements to carry on the machinery of society. 
Was there ever such an instance of the value of a jury of 
cooks, as has been lately enforced on an admiring public* ? 
A ship's cook protested against being tried by commissioned 
officers, and begged to have a jury of cooks. Surely there 
was no fault in the man's request, except the unlikeliness 
that he should get what he asked for. 

• See Note in p. 162. 
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Our political economy is likely to be on a par with our 
law, umess the new blood of the working-classes, like that 
of the Gothic races who came to the aid of the worn-out 
Roman Empire, will start us afresh with a new breed both of 
principles and practice. 

London, 25 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury. 

No. XVIII. 
Misdirection op the Working Classes. 

Sir, — Your correspondent ** No Free Trader " is an in- 
stance, it appears to me, of that mal-reasoning which makes 
men expect relief from every quarter but where it is likely 
to come firqm. His hope is, in persuading the hosiers to be 
'* good Samaritans,'* and diminish their charges for the 
frunes which the workmen consent to hire from them ; the 
possibility being all the time, that the hosier is levying this 
increased rate, as the means of paying the extra costs which 
are levied from himself to keep the landlords in coach-horses, 
and without which he will and must stop altogether. No paral- 
lel has ever been given, to the weakness which has been dis- 
played on this point among the English workmen, nor any 
match to the unfitness they have shown for substantially 
taking care of their nearest concerns or those of anybody else ; 
and yet these are the men who are foremost to exclaim, that they 
will accept of no installment, hear of no composition, that they 
will take nothing but what they declare (though this again 
is among their mistakes) would put them in the capacity of 
doing away at one swoop with everything they considered 
hostile to their interests. 

The master who will pay his men more than he can afford, 
and keep them at his own expense tUl he gets into the 
Bankrupt list, and how much longer is not said ; — the master 
who win do this, is held out as the beginner of Reform at 
the right end, in comparison with whose merits, all attempts 
to open trade or reform other abuses are inconsiderable or 
naught. It is truly a melancholy specimen of the fitness of 
the classes who adhere to this, or do not disavow it, for the 
supremacy they demand. 

VOL. VI. L 
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Had the working-clasees, or eren a sabstantial portion of 
them, joined in the liberation of commerce when they were 
asked, they might ere this have '^possess'd the towers of 
Grath," and been obliged neither to one man's charity nor 
another's, for comfort and prosperity. Bat none can go 
before their knowledge and theur experience. When our 
friends have tried charity, tried complaint, and tried looking 
for help to the East and to the West, they will perhaps at 
last bettiink themselves of trying common sense and freedom, 
instead of calling out for the "No Free Trade" that keeps 
their noses to the grindstone. 

London, 25 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser. 

No. XXI. 
Names op the Mayor op Newport. 

Sir, — It occurs to me as an interesting philological ques- 
tion, how many names the Mayor of Newport must have had, 
to prevent a verdict from being found against John Frost for 
firing on the same*. 

Perhaps your Lyceum, which, as a newly-established body, 
must be in the prime of its zeal and energies, will throw light 
on the process of calculation to be pursued. If not, we 
must appeal to the older scientific institutions ; and in the 
last resort, propose the question to the Ladies' Diary, if that 
useful work continues to stimulate the human intellect by the 
prospect of "three chances for eight Diaries" as hereto- 
fore. 

London, 25 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 

No. XIX. 

Refusal of the Working Classes to defend themselves. 

Sir, — I beg permission to take advantage of the letter 
of Mr. Key, in your Review of last week, for the purpose 

* In allwion to a trial before the Hoote of Lords, where an individual charged 
wfib Bting al another, waa let off becauie nobody could agree upon the name or 
ofUaeUMer, 
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of endeavouring further to impress the important points in 
which we evidently agree. 

Whether a legislative provision for the poor is right 
or wrong when considered hy itself, and as disconnected 
firom all attending circumstances, is not the question which 
anybody has to settle now. The present question is, whether, 
seeing that there existed a pronibition on the poor being 
allowed to keep themselves, for which the claim to be sup- 
ported by the rich in their extremity was of the nature of a 
partial compensation, though the most lame, imperfect, and 
ridiculous one that was ever forced down the throats of guUs 
or slaves,— whether, seeing that bad as it was, it was of the 
nature of partial compensation to the ridiculously small 
extent to which it went, it was not the very extravagance of 
cruelty and injustice to think of taking away or diminishing 
it, wretched as it was, and at the same time leaving the 
grand oppression to which it had been the partial though 
most miserably incompetent relief. 

And now to see the mode in which this contemptible 
injustice was urged on the acceptance of the country. 
The poor, the men of nine shillings a-week or less, were 
told it was marvellously good for them that they should de- 
pend upon their own resources; that it would ameliorate 
their condition, and advance them in the scale of society. 
But the landlords, the men of from nine hundred to nine or 
ninety thousand a-year, did not announce that it was good 
for themselves that they should depend upon their own 
resources. No ; they announced that it was good that every- 
body else should subscribe to keep them richer than their 
riches would have made them. They levied a tax, for their 
own gain, on the sinews and labour of all the remainder of 
society; and they had their way, because they were tlie 
legislators, and had previously made a law, that nobody 
should be legislators but themselves. 

And when the working classes were told to oppose this 
huge enormity, they turned round and said, ** God forbid ; 
they knew a great deal better than that. They knew the 
men that told them so, would not say so if it was not for their 
own advantage, and what was for their advantage, could 
not be for other people's too. They would return to the old 
poor-law if the squires could be persuaded to it ; but God 
forbid thev should attack the squires* corn-law, which was 
the only thing that kept up the wages of the poor at all." 

What is to be done with men, who insist on putting the 
muzzle of the musquet to their own ahouldei^, «xw\ ^<& \i>^*' 

L 2 
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to the enemy ? What can be done, but leave them to the 
consequences of their own* manual and platoon, and see 
what can be compassed after their experiment has had its 
way ? They have now got the new poor-law, for ever and for 
ever, because they would not hinder it ; because they insisted 
on following everybody that came down to them witn a point- 
blank intention of preventing them from going the way to 
hinder it. What will they get next? or rather what will 
they not get, if the question is to be settled by their ability 
for taking care of themselves, or helping anybody else to do 
it for them ? 

London, 2A Feb. 1841 . 



To the Editor of the Perth Chronicle. 

No. VIII. 

Infusion of Honest Blood wanted in the Government. 

Sir, — Your correspondent Radical, in your paper of the 4th 
of February, aims at the right point when he attacks the cant 
uttered on the spoliation and destruction of property which 
are to be the consequences of the universal extension of the 
fhinchise. The secret of the enemy to keep, is that this is 
precisely the state of things existing now, and which the 
extension of the suffrage would alter or prevent. 

The thing wanted m the extension of the suffrage, is to 
bring the superior morals and honesty of the numerous classes, 
to bear upon the inferior ones of the richer. Accustomed 
for ages, like the cow-stealers of the old border time, to see 
in power only the means of gratifying dishonest passions at 
other people's expense, the classes possessed of power have 
in the main contracted an immorality of thought and con- 
duct, a low and inferior estimate of public and private 
honour, which must either be corrected by an infusion of 
newer and better blood, or lead at no remote period to 
national misfortunes which it is easier to foresee than to 
compute. 

In every department of the conduct of public affairs, an 

absence of principle, a defect of all attention to the lessons 

read to^ vulgar transgressors through the medium of the 

traad'mill or tbei^allowB, and to national offences through the 
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long delayed but finally certain Providences which men call 
history, is the striking peculiarity which distingui^es 
British rule. Your correspondent needs no stirring-up on 
the nature of '* the butcheries in Canada," the ** slaughters in 
China," or the " aggressions in Egypt." But I must illumi- 
nate him a little on the nature of the '' bloody quarrels " 
in India. " Bloody quarrels '' are what may happen through 
the infirmity which nesh is heir to, and do not necessarOy 
imply pre-eminence in guilt. But the disgraceful policy 
to which you and I and all of us are the bowed-down slaves 
and pandars, is this. No holder of power among the Indian 
governments is without a rival claimant to the throne. As 
fast therefore as any native potentate aspires to improvement, 
and shows signs of possessing the attacnment of his subjects, 
the unprincipled knaves whom you and I find from time to 
time in honours and in pensions, attack him, declare his 
subjects rebels as the means of letting loose upon them the 
military brutality which tyrants in all ages have been allowed 
to exercise under the shelter of that term, and set up his rival 
in his stead, to be pulled down in turn by a similar process 
whenever he shows signs of strengthening himself by attend- 
ing to the interests of those he governs. 

Take the very last instance. A ruler in the remote country 
of Afighanistan had gained the confidence of his people, and 
was supposed to be acquiring strength in consequence. The 
British government immediately despatches an army to the 
spot, brings forward a rival claimant who had been deposed 
for personal crimes, including (unless all the intimations of 
his friends are false) those which are considered most re- 
volting to British habits, declares his soldiers rebels, 
brutal^ shoots its own prisoners and gives up others to the 
executioners of the restored tyrant, and finally the successful 

general disgraces knighthood and tramples on military 
onour by advising the wretched puppet to establish an 
order and a decoration, which he incontinently puts upon 
himself and his officers, and the dishonouring and mdecorous 
badge is at this moment paraded in the presence of the 
Queen, who as a woman only should have been preserved 
from such company as that, and not a soul among the high- 
minded mustachioed men, who tread sO heavily on a civilian'^ 
toe sometimes with their fine feelings and their honour, dares 
grumble dislike, nor one of the so-called representatives of 
the people fkce the perils of exposing the insult to the exist- 
ing sovereign in parliament. 

It is to the true feeling of an honest and honourable people. 
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when it shall he comhined with a little more knowledge 
and a little more unity of action, that we must look for the 
diminution of our evils, and the estahlishment of our country 
and government in some tolerable rank among creditable 
powers. 

London, 22 Feb, 1841. 



To the Editors of the Sheffield Iris. 

No. XX. 

The Anti-Poor-Law Meetings. 

Sirs, — Your Anti-Poor-Law Meetings will never produce 
any effect but that of comforting the enemy, so long as they 
contain only exhibitions of the inability or disinclination of 
the opposers to take the question by the end where alone it 
has any effective hold upon public opinion. There is no use 
in burking such facts, or trying to keep them out of sight ; 
but the truth is, that whether right or wrong, growing masses 
of influential people in this country are of opinion upon the 
naked question, that there is no justice or policy in making 
any public arrangement for the support of the poor at all, and 
that it ought all to be left to private charity. But there was 
another set who thought, that this might be well enough 
if the question was a naked one, but because it is not, 
makes sal the diff'erence in the world. And the reason why 
it was not a naked question, was simply this, — that there were 
laws in existence for preventing the industrious classes from 
supporting themselves by the sale of their own industry, thereby 
creating the necessity for a continual extinction and killing-off 
of the working population, either in the arms of keepers of 
poor-houses, or in nobody's arms at all ; and for this reason 
this set held and maintained, and hold and maintain still, that 
to take away or touch the old provision for the poor, without 
first or at the same time removing the laws which prevent 
the poor from providing for themselves, was a horror and a 
monstrosity, to which the tearing-up every rent-roll in the 
country, and turning out the holders to work upon the roads 
or wherever they might discover employment they preferred, 
would have been a trifling error and irregularity in the com- 
parison. 

^ But it turned out, that the poor had not genius to take up 
^''^e of defence. On the contrary they betook themselves 
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to crying out, ''God forbid the sale of our produce should 
be free; it would lower our wages, which we are sure depend 
on keeping up the price of corn ; and make a revolution in 
the country besides. Far be it from us, to wish to keep 
ourselves ; we wish the gentry to take as many of our hours 
as Uiey please for a loaf of bread, only we are wishful tiiey 
would make us a poor-house when we can work for them no 
longer. We love poor-houses, and hate and abhor the be- 
ing allowed to keep ourselves ; only our bargain is, that the 
poor-bouses shall be comfortable ones, and such as we can die 
m to our satis&ction." 

With this prodigious folly, unmatchable in the history of 
the slavery of all times and countries, did the British working 
population, or the active and effective portion of them, scout 
and reject the opening that was made for them, and continue 
to do the same at this hour, heaping up their suspicions if not 
iU-will, on all who pointed out to them the inlet to shaking 
off the oppression they complained of. They have the New 
Poor Law because they would have it so. They have the New 
Poor Law because heaven and earth could not move them to 
put the resistance to it on the rational footing, or on that where 
they had powerful and influential people, which themselves 
were not, anxious to give their aid. And now the slave's 
collar is snapped on them, for ten years, which means for ever. 
As Grod helps those who help themselves, so God decidedly 
will not help those who will neither help themselves nor let 
anybody else do it for them. 

London, 20 Feb. 1841. 

To the Editor qfthe Statesman. 
No. VIII. 

Gambling in Skats in Parliament. — Shortening of Pasliambnts 

THE Remedy. 

Sir, — I am afraid you can never make a constituency 
entirely free from ** a natural tendency to regard only class 
or local advantages." What can be done, seems to be to pal- 
liate the evil. And one of the most direct means to this, 
appears to lie in making an approximation to an equable 
division of Electoral Districts. If you take two hundred 
tradesmen in a petty town, and say to them " Elect a 
member or two members to be sent to parliament,'* — what 
more direct method could anybody take for securing tiie 
representation of a class interest and nothing else ? It will 
perhaps be urged, that the interests of this class are checked 






die ptactkal MJifatun e ii^ dnt jcHsresneto haiYiii mdiK 
icptefladaticMi of das isterfilB €f ■■ae land after alL Spot 
TOUT c mimij iiprcr widi imis of litde jobbcis of two or mee 
bandred caduand tboogli tfaeywiD not aB beof die mne 
colour to a feadier, diej wfll agree in Yistlf too mndi to be 
die U9t§al deponlniei of a ooontij^s govenunent. 

To be sore, all dbjb is but a llea-bite in ecmpaiiaon widi 
die imaldi^ eumuiilT onder wbidi ifiiiimaita bare bidiefto 
been dueen, and wfaidi was aTOwcdhr ralmhtfd widi die 
intent of making one das interest tbe tjiant of die rest. 
Bot due entence of the greater enl need not |ae%cnt open- 
dons against die small and tbe great too. The giring to tbe 
great towns, tbe metropolis indnded, a fidr rittre of tbe repre- 
sentation by diat role of tbree wbidi erery man knows now 
to xpplj in bis own case, appeals to be tbe natnial remedj, 
or at kast alleviation, to me evfl of dass interestsw Some 
maj sonrive tbe process, as peibaps nmst always fasDpai : 
bot tbere will be an amalgamation uid a crosBing, whidi wiD 
be bigjily fiiToonUe to &e genend resolt. 

I never can lose sigbt of tbe conviction wbidi besets me, 
diat of all anailable points where tbe popular influence could 
be applied against me existing fortr es s of nusrule, the short- 
eoing of paniaments presents features of peculiar interest, 
both as regards the feasibflity of alteration, and the effect of 
it when produced. The securing die power of misbehaviour 
to a pretended representative for a term of years, is in itself 
an inralt to common rea«m, and a sort of '' intent of tyranny 
avow'd," which would be tolerated no where else. That a 
man riumld he obliged to engage his butcher or his baker for 
seven years, would he a light absurdihr in comparison ; and 
die nretexts which it is very likely butchers and bakers might 
be found to hold out, that a lengthened pmod of this nature 
is necessary to secure their acquaintance with the taste of 
their customer and dieir ability to serve him, are of a piece 
with those which are urged in the more important instance. 
The fact is, that all governments want to obtain the greatest 
power of doing mischief which they can. To he crossed in 
mischief, is the one point they protest against with all their 
might They dare not claim to be absolute ^vemments by 
the direct use of the term ; hut they will daim it in all in- 
direct ways, and upon all sorts of pleas which they think 
die community too stupid to see through. But it happens 
Jbst tbe interest of the community on me other side, is that 
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the gOYernment shall do as little mischief as possible without 
check. And here it is that the government and the com- 
munity are at issue. Some even of the friends of the people, 
cultivate a gambling spirit, and prefer the chance of securing 
themselves for a term of years, to the probability, amounting 
almost to certainty, that under a system of annual parliaments 
the real firiends of the people would find their advantages 
greatly increased. The time when this gambling spirit actft 
most feebly, may be assumed to be when a Dissolution is in 
contemplation ; for there is no candidate who at that time 
does not lie under some temptation to truck a portion of his 
expected prize of irresponsibility, for a diminution of the 
probable weight of failure if things should go against him. 

London, 26 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor qfthe Suffolk Chronicle, 

No. XX. 
Machinbhy.^— Reasons why Machinery nkybr will be put down. 

Sir, — I observe from a late number of your paper, that the 
{question of the effects of machinery upon the labourine; classes 
is attracting attention among the agricultural as well as the 
manufacturing body. The opportunity appears favourable for 
looking at the subject under something of a new aspect, or at 
all events with some change from the view of it which has 
grown wearisome by repetition. 

The question as connected with agriculture has also a degree 
of interest, from the circumstance of agriculture having been 
one of the first quarters in which the resistance to macninery 
was displayed. The opposition to threshing-machines was 
among the earliest instances in which popular animosity ex- 
hibited itself in an active form. 

There are a few circumstances connected with machinery 
of any kind, which it may be useful to state in the outset. 
The first is, that the experience of mankind has proved, 
that machinery is what never has and never will oe put 
down or prevented. And the reason is plain ; being, that 
there are always two people who are to make a gain by ma- 
chinery for one that is to lose, so that there is no wonder that 
in the long run the interests of the two have overborne the 
interest of the one. If a cultivator of land, whether ikrmer 
or landlord or both together, makes a g^in by tb& ^tk^Vs^- 
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ment of for instance a threshing-machine, he in the first 
place gains what, taking matters at the very worst, ^e 
lahourer loses ; and secondly, he to a certainty expends, this 
gain for something else on somehody, who will feel just as 
much ohliged to mm as the lahourer can feel aggrieved. 
So that hetween the interests of the employer and of this 
somehody else, there is no wonder if the interests of the first 
lahourer go to the wall. 

Another circumstance is, that machinery is what every man 
applies to for his own use, as far as he is ahle, however much 
he may ohject to. its appHcation where the use is not to he to 
himself hut to somehody else. The result of which, is a great 
weakening of any chance of a successful combination to put 
down machinery in genera]. 

But after premising all this, the great question slill is, 
whether machinery does harm, and whether on the whole 
everybody is not the better for it. And here the grand re- 
source of the assailants of machinery, is to put an impossible 
case. They ask what would be the result if machinery 
should be improved till no manual labour was wanted at all. 
It is plain, if nothing else, that manual labour must be want- 
ed to make the machinery, unless it could make itself, which 
is not likely. But put the case in the broadest way. Sup- 
pose a time should come when everything could he made by 
machiner^r without cost, and add if you please that agriculture 
should be improved till com could be got for the trouble of 
shovelling up, as sea sand might be. Setting aside the ridi- 
cule of mscussing a case so manifestly impracticable, what 
would the result be after all, but something like a return to 
the state of man in paradise where food was to be had for 
gathering, and clothes, if they did not hang on every bush, 
could be done witiiout, which came nearly to the same thing ? 
But the working classes will say, they would not be asked either 
to eat or wear. Who then is to do either ? Are the landlords 
to grow corn without limits, and the numerous classes not eat it, 
nor of course pay for it ? And are the manufacturers to mul- 
tiply garments to infinity, and the numerous classes not wear ? 
The mine will not hold water ; the fear is altogether a false 
alarm. There is such a thing as classes of labourers being 
thrown out of employment by me introduction of machinery ; 
as might arise from a change of process where machinery was 
not concerned. But the mere fact of the expenditure of the 
savings bv those who make them, raises up a class who are 
benefited by the change, in addition to the value of the saving 
to diOBe who make them in the first instance. The process is 
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something like that of taking water out of a fish-pond, where 
for every bucket-full taken out there should be two put in. And 
the itustake in the reckoning of the working classes, is 
like that of men who should magnify the violence done 
to the smoothness of the water by the perpetual ab- 
straction of the buckets, without perceiving tnat there was 
a tendency to fill up these particular holes upon the spot, and 
a general tendency besides for the whole fluid to increase 
and not to decrease. 

The working classes will answer, that these are the reason- 
ings of men who do not personally suffer from the &ct8. To 
which the reply must be, that the sense of personal suffer- 
ing does not necessarily secure a man's bein^ the best judge 
of the origin of his complaint, or of the possibility of curing 
it without incurring greater ills. The man who neither feels 
the pain, nor has any interest in its continuance, is very ge- 
nerally the better arbiter. The operative says he suffers, 
and he knows it is all owing to macninery. Everybody else 
declares himself a gainer ; and the operative himself admits 
it in respect of all machinery but the kind which he complains 
of. There seems to be a necessity at all events for waiting, 
till greater unity and power can be applied to any preven- 
tion. 

London, 25 Feb. 1841. 

To the Editor of the True Scotsman. 

No. XIX. 

Ck>-0PERATivE System, as applied to Land. 

Sir, — It is probably from having been much "in cities 
pent,'* that I really did not know the Co-operative system 
necessarily involved the producing of food from land, as 
well as of goods from the exertion of manufacturing industry. 
And even now, I feel the conviction that in the cases which 
fell under my eye, no attempt at provision for the production 
of food by agricultural process made any portion of the 
plan. 

But supposing this addition universally made, it does not 
strike me tnat there is of necessity any improvement in the 
case. The question as before, is whether the co-operators 
are right or wrong in believing they have the power of over- 
bidding, or under-working, the present practitioners. And 
if this is a doubtful matter in the case of manufactnxisx^ 
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labour, still more does it appear to be so in tbe case of agri- 
cultural, as being farther removed from the knowledge and 
habits of those who are to take the risk. So far as T have 
understood, it is among the manufacturing classes princi- 
pally if not entirely, that the desire for the Co-operative 
system has hitherto taken root. If it is not so, then the part 
of the argument founded on this particular assumption, 
irops. 

But whether the intended co-operatives are skilled in 
manufactures, or in agriculture, or in both, the great seat 
of the difficulty and doubt is in establishing the point, of their 
ability to contend with those who, for the present at least, 
must be their rivals. 

Apply to the question as it relates to land. The co-opera- 
tives say they will have land, and they will be great gamers 
thereby. In what capacity do they mean to have it ? Is it as 
labourers, farmers, or landlords r Or is it as some two or 
all of these together? If they mean to hold it as farmers, can 
they produce any accredited instance, where a joint-stock 
forming company, acting upon the peculiar advantag^es it 
must possess for unity of interest and action, for decision, 
for disinterestedness except as relates to the one '*main 
chance," and for the ability of constant attendance to 
the watching of ten thousand little in-comings and out- 
goings, the sum of which makes or mars the concern, have 
oriven out of the field the keenest and most active race of 
rivals that ever had prior possession of disputed ground, in 
the shape of a host of great and little farmers, bred up to their 
calling from their birth, and who never had other business 
in their lives than how to save or make a sixpence by personal 
attention? Have the "milk" companies done it; who ap- 
plied themselves only to one very limited branch of farming 
at a time? Have the "eggs and butter" companies? 
Where is the example ; where the authority for hope ? 

But they are to subscribe a very large capital, and so far, 
work at an advantage. In other words, they are to be 
farmers on a large scale ; and will they have no farmers on a 
large scale, and with great capitals, to work against them ? 
And are they sure that when they come to divide their large 
fiurmers* gains, (which are what they have in view), they 
shall not find them dwindled away, ana sunk, in the way sug- 
gested in the supposed case of the intended partition of Mr. 
Peel's fortune by manu&cturing cotton ? 

But their aspirations probably run higher, and they are to 
be farmera and luidlords too*, and then what is there to 
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hinder them from being rich and happj ? And if they are to 
be landlords, how do they mean to come by it? If the^ 
meditate taking the land by force from somebody who has it 
now, that must be considered as a reserved case, to be taken 
in band when they avow it. And even then, there appears 
no great di£Sculty in perceiving, that unless the new land- 
lords can establish their power of producing more from the 
land than the old, they must be pinched as much as ever 
in defiance of their landlordship, or with only the petty dif- 
ference which might arise from cutting down the personal 
rations of the present landlords to me general average. 
Believe me, there is not the slightest vigour m the argument, 
that because thirty thousand landlords now are well-fed and 
drive for the most part a chaise and pair, therefore thirty 
millions of landlords if such there were, would be all well-fed 
and drive their chaises and pairs out of the produce of the self- 
same land. But waiving the supposition that they mean ti 
take the land from the present possessors, which woulc 
require a chapter by itself, — how are they to become land- 
lords otherwise? Clearly only by one way ; by buying land 
in the market like other people. The co-operatives there- 
fore are to club their money and go into the land trade 
And by their success in this they are to stand or fiill. 1 
comes therefore to exactly the same point as ever. They art 
to rival the regular traders, who have been bom to it ant 
have been at it all their lives ; and of this they feel so cer- 
tain, that there is no limit to their depreciation of all who 
may hint a doubt. 

Without encouraging bitterness on any side, it is diffi- 
cult to restrain a smile, at seeing the unhesitating con- 
viction with which the pursuers of this most unproved of all 
theories, charge with " political economy " all whose conclu- 
sions lie the other way, and who, in the ardent language of 
the speculators, desire " the mass to be still in a degraded 
state, subject to capitalists, aristocrats, priestcraft, and hu- 
miliation," when the door is open to " measures which could 
with ease give plenty, peace, liberty, and ration^ty, to 
all." 

Till proof produced, it seems to be the old question of the 
alchemists over again ; who lamented the blindness of man- 
kind, in crouching in poverty and distress, when it wanted 
only putting the right thing into the right pot, for everv man 
to roU in wealth and happiness. The single question is, will 
it do it or not ? If any man can do it, let him ; but one of the 
suggestions of prudence by the way, will be that his experi- 
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merits should be condacted with caution, and in particular, 
with pains to prevent the suffering by failure, from bearing 
an unreasonable proportion to the chances of success. 

As this is written without having seen what your corre- 
spondent " O." promises in the form of specific calculations, 
it is evident that I have so far exposed myself to a possible 
disadvantage and danger. But I was anxious to avow the 
general principle upon which the final success must be 
dependent. It is easy to make calculations, which will effect 
success f/all things turn out to expectation. But how if they 
do not ? And this is precisely the question here. 

London, 24 Feb, 1841. 



To the Editor qfthe Bolton Free Press. 

No. XXII. 

Manufactdbing and Agricultural Monopolies. — One Loss will 

not compensate another. 

Sir, — The manufacturers are manifestly getting their eyes 
open to the bearings of the Agricultural Monopoly upon 
their living ; though they do not always advance so rapidly 
as might have been expected. Your correspondent ** A Cot- 
ton Manufacturer " of Wigan, appears to be in the state, 
where great advance has been made, but more is practi- 
cable. 

Supposing it were correctly true, as ** your Tory journal" 
says, that the cotton lords were protected from the crown of 
their heads to the soles of their feet, what would the result be, 
but that we were stupidly burning the candle at both ends, 
and that those who advanced or accepted this explanation in 
palliation, placed themselves in the rank of the philosophers 
who believe two losses make one gain ? The country loses to 
an enormous extent by a monopoly on corn. We are told 
for our consolation, whether correctly or not, that it also 
loses to an enormous extent by a monopoly on calicoes. And 
one of these mischiefs we are expected to apply as a plaster 
to the other. 

The strong point of answer for your correspondent to have 
made, would tnerefore have been, that if the replv of his ad- 
versary was well founded to the greatest possible extent, it 
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did not make the matter better, but worse, as concerns the 
community at large. 

It was quite politic however, that your correspondent should 
also have exposed the nothingness of the argument as ad- 
dressed to the exclusively personal interests of the manu&c- 
turers. When the landowners wink at monopolies for tlie 
manu£icturers, they know that those monopolies are virtually 
null. The division of interests they offer, is like that of the 
man who ate up the oyster and gave away the shells. And 
this may be lawfully appealed to, to sharpen the zeal of the 
manufacturers to better their condition. 

But perhaps I have been too hasty in assuming that your 
correspondent did not go to the strongest parts of his case ; 
and his intention may only have been to do one thing at once. 
It would be well, therefore, if on a future opportunity, he 
would apply himself to tracing the way in which the mono- 
poly price of food at home, meets him in his attempts to find 
a market abroad, and tell whether it is not in some such 
way as this. He proffers his goods in the United States, 
where he is to be pitted against a rival, say from Germany. 
For goods of the same quality, the rival wDl receive an 
equal quantity of dollars in America, which he will either 
remit home in bulk or in bills, or else vest in some American 
produce, as cotton. When any of these kinds of returns 
make their appearance in Europe, they will be applied to 
paying expenses and profits. But one thing must always be 
against the Wigan manufacturer and in favour of the German, 
— that supposing the workmen in the two countries to con- 
sume exactly the same quantity and quality of food, the 
portion of the proceeds in the manufecturer's ledger which 
are applied to pay for the food of the workmen, must be 
double at Wigan what it is in Germany. There can be littie 
necessity to tell a manufacturer at Wigan, that he is delivered 
up tied and bound to his German rival, and that the legisla- 
ture has laid a tax with the object of giving a bounty to the 
German dealer, to help him to cut out Wigan from the 
trade. 

The manufacturers have been a long while in coming 
to an agreement on these points ; but they must come to it at 
last. 

London, 4 March, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Dundee Chronicle. 

No. XIV. 

« Finality." 

Sir,— The ministers have " abandoned Finality," as an 
ancient sinner abandons his vices, when it is of very little 
consequence whether he abandons them or not. Now that 
they have worn themselves down to an incapacity for good or 
evil, they suddenly declare their intentions to " live cleanly 
like gentlemen ;" and expect other people to canonize them 
for their reformation. If it is sign of grace, it is of that late 
grace, which whatever its effects may be in the next world, 
is of none in this. 

What is the use of debating whether Lord Stanley's bill 
or the ** competing measure" of Lord Morpeth is more valu- 
able ; when the position of things is, that if one is carried it 
goes to the Lords to be clinched into law with all convenient 
speed, and if the other it goes to be kicked out with laughter 
and scorn ? This is not what Napoleon would have called the 
** equal chances ;" nor is it what any sensible man would be 
cheated with for an hour in the common walk of life. 

The truth is, the Whigs, like the unhappy sinner in the 
comparison, are finished and brought to an end ; and all who 
expect to witness further operations for good or evil, must 
break with them and adhere to somebody else. They have 
had their day, and abused it gracelessly; they are now 
drinking the dregs of a mis-spent life, and it is time for all 
who have any stamina of constitution left, to look out for other 
associates. The probability is, that their next move will be 
to attempt to coalesce with the Tories. In this it is not un- 
likely that they will be left by many of their present comrades. 
The nope which in many has held out against nope, must end by 
taking the course of joining a better standard. What is wanted 
now, is to set up that standard and support it A very threat- 
ening movement towards this has been made at Leeds ; and 
every day will demonstrate the importance of following up the 
operation. The Leeds Association is hampered with men who 
came there to mislead, and turn it off from any action hostile to 
the present ministers ; and this influence it is not likely will be 
got rid of. If it was not for this, its clear course would be, to 
declare itself the heir to all the Whigs ever promised or un- 
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dertook ; without waiting till the breath is out of the body of 
the departing, and in &ct with rather a desire to demonstrate 
that they do not delay for that event. 

Whatever others will do, the party who are for the extension 
of popular power should be everywhere on the alert, to make 
such use of opportunity as circumstances shall admit. 

London^ 2 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Illuminator, 

No.X. 
No Use in runnino Heads against Stone Walls. 

Sir, — I am glad to see one of our imprisoned friends pro- 
testing against countenancing illegal proceedings. And 
tiiis I should equally feel if the law were in all respects ten 
times as bad as it is, — ten times as impure in its sources and 
mode of determination, — and ten times as prominently cal- 
culated for the injury of the working classes, wiUi intent to 
advantage the favoured few. 

After this, 1 hope nobody will suspect me of wishing to ex- 
cite an;^ superstitious reverence for bad foid dishonest laws. 
Our friends are beginning to re-appear from the prisons 
in which they have been shut up ; and without at all aeroga- 
ting from the merits of the cause they supported, — or vouch- 
ing for the just application of existm^ Jaws to their cases, 
— I would take the liberty of suggesting to them, in the 
words that have often been appli^ to an officer of light 
troops when sent on hazardous missions, '* Sir, it is not your 
business to be taken prisoner. You are to see and do all yflu 
can; but you are to come back and make your report," In 
our actual case, the law is like the enemy. It may be as 
bad as you please, and it is no calling of ours to make its 
defence. But the one substantial point at present is, that it is 
strong. There is no use in running heads against stone 
walls. We are men acting before an enormously superior 
force ; and we must play our game accordingly, and not run 
heedlessly against the power and then complain of it. The 
problem we are trying to solve, is whether, strong as our 
opponents are, there is not a strength in the truth, which shall 
enable us in the end to delve a foot beneath their mines. 

Knowledge and union, beyond doubt, are the required 
things. If one set of men have ever domineered over others 

VOL. TI. M 
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anywhere, it has only been because in knowledge and union 
they were superior. There then is the point to which we 
must apply ourselves as fast as we are able. Every man who 
tries to spread knowledge, is the real spreader of popular 
power, whether he intended it or not. 

London^ 4 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leeds Times. 

No. LIT. 

Loyalty and Religion* — Sceipture Docteines thereon. 

Sir,— You deal too hardly with my Lord of London* 
When he declared the inseparable relation between loyalty 
and religion, he intended by the former *' a rational attach- 
ment to the guardian of the laws." He meant to call to the 
minds of men in general, that in the scriptures, of which he 
is the official mouth-piece, one form of government more 
than another is not represented as the object of duty and 
attachment ; or more strictly, (if his intention was to force 
the attention of the public upon this particular point), that 
monarchical government is represented as an infliction for 
sins, and a manifest deterioration of that earlier form of 
government where the chief or chiefs were selected by the 
popular will. For all this, the thanks of the liberal part of 
the world are due. It is not every bishop as times eo, who 
in a luxurious age and at a Lord Mayor's dinner, womd have 
chosen to bring forward the fact, that John Adams or what- 
ever may be the name of the American President for the 
time being, is sheltered by as much or more of right divine, as 
could surround the purest scion of the House of Bourbon. 
This is always the effect of having ardent and superior minds 
in places of power and trust ; me truth comes out, which 
less stirring intellects would blmk and hide. The bishop mani- 
festly intended a commentary on that expression of a worthy 
of past times, who defined the divine right of sovereigns as 
analogous to the divine right of const£u[)le8. If religion is 
really a thing which is to affect men's every- day life and con- 
versation, it clearly must acknowledge and support the power 
of the constable. And on the self-same grounds it must sup- 
port the power of those who are to superintend the constable. 

It is very likdy the bishcm's loyalty, and reli^on too, might 
he ibund a little jdnendded if there was a determination to mea- 
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sure them by another man's measure. It may be doubted 
whether he bums with faithful attachment to that part of the an- 
cient constitution, which spoke of ** annual parliaments or 
oftener if need be/' And it is highly probable his religion does 
not extend, to loving John Thorogood as himself. But it is 
our duty to be thankful for what we have received. It is 
alwa3rs politic to dwell on the part in which men agree, in 
preference to that in which they may differ. 

It might be a curious question to know, what point loyalty 
is fixed on in America, during a hot contest for the Presidency. 
It must be supposed to rest upon the image of an abstract 
President, to be determined in Juturo, It is probable that 
in this way the bishop would settle any religious scruple upon 
the point, which should be referred to him. And the question 
is not in reality more puzzling, than may occur any day in a 
monarchical government, where in all cases and especially 
that of an heir presumptive, the fervour of loyal attachment 
must settle on the expected successor with a reservation, to 
wit that somebody else does not turn out to be the true king 
afterall. It would be an odd thing, to see a man courting 
a lady, with a reservation that somebody else was not found 
to be the right wife at the church door. But to such diffi- 
culties are all human institutions exposed. The obligation 
of society is great, to men who like the bishop, will carry us 
back to first principles, and show us what is fixed by the 
laws of nature and religion, and what not. 

London, 4 March, 1841. 



7b the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury. 

No. XIX. 
Expostulation with the Clergy. 

Sir, — Your correspondent Clericus has the opportunity 
of doin^ good service by applying his powers of investigation 
to two important points. 

The first is, the impolicy and indefensibleness, supposing 
even that the landlords paid any imaginable amount of extra 
taxation, of allowing them to pay it and reimburse themselves 
by a prohibition on the general industry of the country, 
which returns one shilling to the landlords by the process of 
taking ten from other people. Yet this is the principle de- 
fended by the Professor of Political Economy in one q^ ova. 

m2 
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universities, and gravely received in that House in which 
so much pains is taken to sieve out and restrain the apparition 
of popular intelligence and feeling. 

The other, for which your correspondent must of necessity 
have the opportunity of intimate knowledge, is the way in 
which the effects of the Corn Laws come round in the shape 
of injury to the very classes who are apt in the first instance 
to consider them as a source of gain. To take for example his 
own order ; — they are impressed with the helief, that be- 
cause the Com Laws raise the value of a tithe fh)m £400 to 
£500 a-year, therefore they are gainers. It may appear 
strange to some of them, that there should he any doubt atxmt 
the matter. But the question still remains, of what there is be- 
hind. To tell a man g^enerally, that he shall receive £500 a- 
year instead of £400, is to announce to him a gain. But not 
if there is the concealed circumstance, that along with this 
increase of pecuniary means, there is to come a stagnation of 
the general industry of the country, which is to cut off his 
descendants and dependants from the means of getting their 
own living, and turn them out upon the world without other 
means of support than the savings which may have been made 
out of the life estate of the progenitor. Where is the clerk or 
layman, who with his eyes open, would make this kind of 
bargain? Yet this is the bargain offered to the clergy, and 
to the landowners too ; though in the latter instance the 
estate is not confined to a life, but is handed down, such as it 
is, for division among the various twigs and offsets into 
which the family tree may spread. Hence no man can cal- 
culate on having grandchildren in the same position in 
society as his own ; with the exception only of those &voured 
individuals, who have the power of causing their posterity 
to be kept by the public. In a country where industry is free, 
a man shoulders his spade or hatchet, and calculates on 
some of his grandchildren being custos rotulorum. In a 
country like ours, where industry is prohibited hy law, the 
cusios rotulorum is lucky if some of his grandchildren are 
not in the class that cannot dig, but to beg are not ashamed. 

London, 4 March, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser. 

No. XXU. 

Approaching General Election. 

Sir, — Under the increasing expectations of a general elec- 
tion, I am prompted to ask again, whether any preparations 
are making at Manchester for a muster of the friends of the 
Charter on that occasion. I can easily imagine that one 
reason of my never having heard anything upon the suhject 
may be, that a desire exists for making the experiment under 
a new candidate. If so, no delicacy needed prevent the fact 
from being communicated; for, truth to say, the office of 
leading on such an occasion is not in itself such a bed of 
roses, but that a man may make himself contented when, he 
finds himself not called on to be *' first turn." 

London^ 4 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 

No. XX. 
Ministers too late, and intended to be. 

Sir, — The tendencies towards a general election, which 
you are pleased to notice, appear to increase daily. There is 
no doubt much force in your observations on the ministerial 
plans and proposals, if it was not in some sort balanced by 
the painful fact, that all these proposals and efforts come 
decidedly too late to be of use. They are like the reformation 
of the dying bon vivant, who was found with a strawberry in 
his glass of wine, by way, he said, of " cooler." Had he 
taken to strawberries years before, something might have 
come of it. 

You are probably aware, that notwithstanding the glorious 
majority of five, it is out of all expectation that to any prac- 
tical purposes Lord Morpeth's Bill can pass the Commons ; 
to say nothing of the certainty of anything that is left of it 
being demolisned by the quickest process in the Lords after- 
wards. There is always a host of members in the House of 
Commons who vote for the second reading of a bill, to escape, 
with constituents or others, the unpopularity of liaving voted 
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against it ; but wbo do this with the most perfect understand- 
ing, that the thing will never get through committee, 
and that themselves, in the last resort, will be the men to 
hinder it. A notable instance of this was in the various 
Sabbath bills ; where it was notorious that members rushed 
to vote for the second reading, but always counted on pulling 
to pieces in committee. Sometimes there is one marked 
point on which all these cautious enemies intend to fasten*; 
and sometimes thej calculate on one attacking one point and 
another another, till '' from tail to snout the pig is eaten." 
In the present instance, the point which there is no chance 
of carrying, is knovm, to say nothing of minor points which 
may also be assaulted by the way; and that point is the 
qucdificcUion, Everybody knows, that a majority of five on the 
second reading, cannot carry the insertion of a five-pound 
qualification, when the House comes to divide in committee 
on that clause. 

So that it is really and truly one of the operations in which 
the authors are too late, and know they are too late. There are 
many who will be ready to add, '* and in which they intended 
to be too late." All causes are lost by this refusal to bid in time. 
'Napoleon would not have lost Waterloo, if he could have found 
in his heart to make an additional declaration or two in favour 
of democracy, which should have sent forty thousand national 
volunteers into La Vendie^ and liberated twenty thousand 
regular troops which could have been spared in consequence. 
No man would lose a game if he might play it twice. But 
it is of the nature of games in this world, that once lost they 
cannot be retrieved. 

Mr. Bell therefore is mathematically correct, when he 
recommends that men should be using their best exertions, 
irrespective of party, to return such representatives as are 
most friendly to the repeal and alteration of oppressive laws. 
Our first tide is over and lost ; but we must not forget that 
there will be another. 

London, 3 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Perth Chronicle. 
No. IX. 

A CONTROVEBSY BETWEEN THE NATION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

Sir,— You do well to be preparing a word of advice on 
the subject of a general election ; for, paltry and inefficient as 
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the remedy is, it is almost the only straw within reach, and 
every little may be made to help. Indeed as in making a 
fortune the first guinea is notoriously the hardest to obtain, 
80 in the case of any political success, the earliest struggles 
are the most important and at the same time the most dif- 
ficult 

In &ct it re<]|uires some philosophy to be able to keep the 
mind to the point of contemplating perseverance, when the 
idea presents itself of the infinitely small proportion lAtween 
what can by possibility be done now, and what will be still to 
do. Supposing the people to have the greatest possible 
success at the ensuing elections, — which may be estimated at 
the most at a dozen of representatives of tiie people where 
the labour of ages has been bestowed in perfecting the ma- 
chinery for keeping them out; — what a chasm is between 
this and anything like a reasonable control over the enemies 
of the pubhc ! We have lived to see the evidence, that one 
£u;tion of the usurpers of power is just as much the people's 
enemy as another ; just as eager to mislead the community 
from the consideration of the substantial interests of peace, 
commerce, and reform, and fix its attention upon disgraceful 
wars in which victory is a curse and a dishonour, and failure* 
would be a national blessing to be hugged like the foOure of 
the man whose career of theft is cut short by punishment 
and reformation after his first offence. The government has 
made the trial, and though it has proved that there is a crop 
of fools and felons ready to run after the illusion of successful 
crime like the followers of the Jack Sheppard it patronizes 
on the stage, — ^it has also proved the other and ^e dangerous 
fiu;t, that beneath this upper current there is a nation, natins 
and despising the trumpery bait and its unprincipled 
profferers. The feeling is not heard of in the legislature, 
because the legislature is an accumulation of sieves and 
strainers for keeping out the knowledge of what is in the 
popular mind. But there is a controversy between the 
people and the government, widening daily through the 
daily acts of one portion of it after anoS^er. If a foreigner 
was to ask, where is the national mind, he must be told, it is 
among the nineteen -twentieths of the nation who are not 
represented, whose wishes are doomed to have no voice, 
whose opinions sprout and extend in secrecy, whose feelings 
it is the policy of the government not to know, who constitute 
in truth a new and distant world, waiting for the time when 
some shock shall inform the rest of the sjrstem of its ex- 
istence. 
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I rejoice too that you speak oat on the connexion there is 
between the advance of the popular] cause, and getting rid 
of the present race of tricksters and betrayers. From the 
moment of the accession of the present sovereign, their 
course has been one continuous fraud. Let us hope that 
the time approaches, when they shall pass into that " con- 
tempt," wmch the scriptures hold out as a punishment 
adequate to the highest extent of human guilt. 

London, 1 March, 1841. 



To the Editors of the Sheffield Iris. 

No. XXI. 

The Wobld repobted rising against us '< en masse." 

Sirs, — I observe an extract in your paper, which sajrs, 
*' All the world is rising against us en masse J*^ If this be so, 
what is the reason ? Is it so pleasant a thing to the world to 
rise en masse, that it is done in pure levity of heart ; or is not 
the rational inference, that it is because unprincipled rulers 
have placed us in a position where every mans hand is 
tempted to be against us, and of course our hands must be 
against every man like the robbers of the desert P 

A pleasant position truly, for an honest, moral, and in- 
dustrious nation to be placed in ! But so it is, that we are 
led by all the worse elements of our society, to the ruin of the 
better. Even now, what is the inference drawn, f^om this 
reported fact that the world is rising en masse against us? 
Not the smallest intimation that we ^ould bring our national 
actions within the compass of justice and hpnesty, but, on the 
contrary, a recruiting-serieant kind of exhortation to prepare 
for the glories of war, and pour out our money and our blood 
to support the acts by which our rulers are stated to have 
separated us from the civilized world. And then some 
raobbish excitation is thrown out, by way of encouragement 
to rush forward with our eyes shut to do our enemies' bidding. 
Englishmen are going to be hanged somewhere ! What if 
they deserve it ? The suspicion and belief is, that English- 
men in the conduct of a treasonable attack upon our own 
rights and liberties, committed acts of piracy and murder on 
t^e American shores with circumstances of barbarity im- 
possible to parallel ; the charge is that they attacked an un- 
armed vessel, and sent the wounded and dying down the 
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F&Us of Niagara. If Englishmen are fools enough to he 
hounded on to the support of every iniquity which dishonest 
rulers can propose to them, and make themselves the ready 
slaves of every man who is inventive enough to run them into 
brutal and dishonourable actions first, and tell them they are 
bound to maintain them afterwards, — the remedy and end 
can be onlv one, that they will be {)ut down by the united 
action of the world they make their enemy. This is the 
lesson of history ; the punishment is not immediate, but in the 
ancient phrase, *' the mills of the gods grind slow, but grind 
small.''^ Four years ago, England was at the head of civilized 
Europe, and stood high in character for all that gives a nation 
real nonour. Since then, how trampled on, now dragged 
through everything which is disgusting to men of principle 
and degrading to mose who feel tnemsdves unable to get rid 
of the name of Englishmen, the contents of every journal are 
enough to teach. 

Lest you should have set your wishes on having something 
firom me on a Letter I see in your paper addressed to the 
Chairman of the late Meeting at Leeds, I will take the risk 
of briefly saying in the name of the manufacturing interest, 
that we will answer on all those points when we have had a 
twenty years' bounty on foreign com, with provision that 
none but a manufacturer shall sit in parliament to help to 
keep it. 

London, 27 Feb. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Statesman, 

No. IX. 

Pigeons' Feathers in the Ministerial Cushions. 

Sir, — '* He often took leave, but was loth to depart,*^ will 
occur to many as descriptive of ^e proceedings or the minis- 
try. Contrast their position and present beanng, with what 
it might have been if they had been possessed by an active 
determination to uphold the interests of civil and religious 
liberty throughout the world. Compare the honours of such 
a condition, with the basenesses of Syria and China. Imagine 
men cheered by the warmth of an honest consciousness of 
time well spent and efforts well bestowed, and compare it 
with the recollections of our " pipkin '* ministry, which are to 
accompany them into private life whenever the daily dimi- 
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nution of their own strength and the accession to their ene- 
mies, shall cause the scale to tarn. 

The rural population of the Northern counties have a 
prejudice against admitting pigeon's feathers into the family 
collection, and they are invariably burnt or thrown away. 
The reason given is an odd one, — that nobody can die upon 
them. One mi^ht have thought this should have procured 
their entrance into the materia medica ; but the conclusion 
come to is different. There is a state of not dyin^, which 
it seems is held worse than death. Surely the ministerial 
benches would be found stuffed with some such deleterious 
substitute for wool. Their tenants suffer all the pains and 
agonies, of the Yorkshireman that cannot die. The fatal con- 
clusion is before them, and they cannot avert their eyes. 
Yet one shift after another postpones it, as their unhappy 
couch presents the materials of woe. 

If the friends of the democracy are wise, they will make 
the ministerial agony the opportunity of improving their own 
preparations for " the melancholy event." The crape and 
the weepers are ready, for the worst ministry that has harassed 
the country since 1815 ; the ministry which received Europe 
in peace, and will hand it over in virtual war against tne 
principles of popular right; the ministry which, poking 
Its nose into its own little pipkin, undid in six months, aU 
that the virtue of Europe had been consolidating in a quarter 
of a century ; the Erosistratus of ministries, whose fame will 
hang upon the mischief it has done ; the small and childish 
tribe, who had just genius enough to turn the cock and set 
the wine spouting on the floor, and then will have to run for 
butler Peel, to see if any of the mischief can be stopped. 

In this state of things, might not there be hope for the 
ministry, if it were to prorogue parliament and send its 
adherents to make progresses by threes and fours throughout 
the country, to " solemn music *' as the melodrames have it, 
for which the frozen-out gardeners might give a model ? It 
is ^et unknown what effects the air of " Keep out the Tories" 
might produce. Tvrtaeus, Lillibullero, and the Marseillaise, 
all give historical hints in favour of the plan. Why should 
the ministry expire, without trying what the union of sweet 
sounds with sweet sense might do for it? 

London, 5 Marchy 1841. 
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To the Editor qfthe Sujffblk Chronicle, 
No. XXI. 

The '< AORICULTUKAL PiB.*' 

Sir, — I am obliged to the ** Agricultural Labourer of West 
Suffolk" for his comparison of the ** agricultural pie." The 
one thine assured, is that out of a pie no more can be had 
than is there. What I am ** enamoured of," is pie ; I want 
more pie. I believe that as strength comes by pie, so we 
tiiat want Reform should have much increased our influence 
and our weight, if we had set about combating the enemy on 
the point where it is his pleasure to restrict us in pie. And 
for tnis reason, — that we should have had a host of powerful 
people to go along with us, and now on the contrary a great 
many are set against us, by the noise we have made about 
refusing to accept anything except the power of setting the 
whole bakehouse to rights as well as the agricultural pie. A 

freat many were naturally alarmed for meir own Sunday's 
inner ; and it might have been as well to have let these 
alone, and have compassed the ** pie" by itself if we could. 

But nothing in this world comes by taking thought, and 
the luck is all for knaves. So there is nothing for it but 
waiting for the progress of knowledge among us all ; in 
which there is room for us all to advance dauy. And no 
more encouraging token can be held out, than the nite at 
which the churaes to which your correspondent assigns himself^ 
#re keeping up their portion of the chase. 

Your intelligent correspondent asks me, whether any body 
of working manufacturers would stand five years of unexam- 
pled prosperity to their employers, without demanding in- 
crease of wages. My construction of which is, that he means 
that the employers of the agricultural labourers have been 
beyond example prosperous for the period described, and yet 
the labourers got no improvement of wages. On this I 
should be disposed to suggest, that the labourers will have 
got some increase of wages, at all events above what they 
would have had if their employers had not been prosperous. 
It may be that their wages have been stationary, wnere if 
their employers had not been prosperous they would have 
fallen. But the great question arising out of the whole, is 
always why the wages are so smaU. And here the answer 
will constantly be, that it is because the '* pie" which is to be 
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divided is so small. The employers, the getters-up of the 
pie, may have had increased snares, or an increased power of 
picking out the nice bits and the fat, and leaving the potatoes 
and the crust to be divided among others. But the standing 
&ct is, that after the employers have had their fill, there is a 
scrubby portion to divide, and therefore it is no wonder that 
scrubby portions fall to individuals. 

There seems no help for this, so long as men agree to allow 
the employers to Umit the " pie." And on the spread of 
knowledge on these subjects, seems to depend the possibility 
of our ever arriving at a state of free baking and free living 
for any class. 

London, 4 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the True Scotsman. 
No. XX. 

List of Places whebe the Possibility op emfobcing a popfjLAB 

Membem should be looked to. 

Sir, — Some of our friends the Chartists are very bold when 
the question is of making a speech of which nothing comes, 
but they are by no means so intrepid when they are asked to 
Ikce the responsibility of going against the ministers who have 
betrayed and dishonoured the cause of Reform. They shrink 
from the charge of "bringing in the Tories," which their 
Whiggish nei^bours will bring against them. They are 
prepared to go on talking and doing nothing, rather than 
take the time for useful action, at the risk of some obloquy 
from their bitter enemies. 

The coming opportuni^ will give the measure of the 
Chartists' int^gence and power; and if they decline to 
take advantage of it, there is no use in grumbling if they are 
nobody afterwards. ' All men who have some strength and 
want more, show themselves when they are able. In fact if 
the leading men among the Chartists ao not suggest exertion 
in this line, the^ will strongly expose themselves to the impu- 
tation of wanting to keep things confined to spouting-clubs, 
in which they are to be the chief speakers and agents. Give 
me the men who produce themselves at an election, and move 
or shake one brick in the rampart of misgovernment, before 
all the orators who ever proved to the satisfaction of an ad- 
miring audience, that nothing will be as it ought till the 
whole rampart is overturned. We have had talk enough, and 
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little done ; we want now to display the capability of doing 
something, if anybody has it in them. 

It is possible that the Chartists might not get one member 
into the House of Talk by all their efforts. But they would 
go the way to show that they mean at some time to have a 
voice. And though the result named is possible, it is not 
certain. There is no saying but now they might make the 
difference between having a few mouth-pieces and having 
none. In the three hundred and fifty places which have been 
pointed out to them over and over again, in all of which their 
interference might more or less be felt, it is almost a con- 
tradiction to the chances by which this world in appearance 
is ruled, that in some or other they should not have some 
success. 

As there is no use in referring people to gone-by documents 
which they will never see, the best way will be to ask you to 
reprint the lists of the 350 places taken from the Weekly True 
Sun of 26 May, 1839. 

List I.— Constituencies sending two or more members to 
parliament, where the Chartists and other professing Liberals 
together have the predominance; and wnere the Chartists 
ought to demand to have one member of their own, as the 
condition of voting for the choice of the others. 

England and Wales.— Brighton, Cambridge (town), 
Carlisle, Chester, Cockermouth, Coventry, Cumberland East, 
Derbyshire North, Derby (town), Devonport, Durham Soudi, 
Finsbury, Halifax, Knaresborough, Lambeth, Leicester (town), 
Lichfield, London (4 members), Malton, Manchester, Mary- 
lebone, Newport, Northampton (town), Nottingham (town), 
Oldham, Peterborough, Plymouth, Poole, Portsmouth, Read- 
ing, Richmond, Rochester, Sandwich, Sheffield, Southwark^ 
Stroud, Taunton, Tavistock, Tiverton, Totnes, Tower Ham- 
lets, Westminster, Windsor, Wolverhampton, Wycombe, Yar- 
mouth, Yorkshire West. 

Scotland. — Edinburgh, Glasgow. 

Ireland. — Belfast, Carlow (county), Clare, Cork (county), 
Cork (city), Dublin (count;^), Dublin (city), Galway (county), 
Galway (town), Kerry, Kildare, Kilkenny (county), King's 
County, Leitrim, Limerick (county). Limerick (city), Long- 
ford, Louth, Mayo, Meath, Roscommon, Tipperary, Waterford 
county), Waterford (city), Westmeath, Wexford (county), 
Wicklow. 

/ List II. — Constituencies sending two or more members to 
parliament, and at present in a fluctuating or contested state ; 
where the Chartists should examine whether the represen- 
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tatioD could not by union be divided between themselves and 
tbe other professing Liberals. 

Emglakd and Waubs.— Andovec, Ayksbmy, Barnstaple, 
Bath, Bedforddiire, Bedford (town), BericEinie (3 members), 
Berwick, Beverley, Blackbom, Bodmin, Bolton, Boston, 
Bradford, Bridgenorth, Bridgewafier, Brighton, Bristol, Bncks 
(ooonty), Boddn^iam (town). Bury St. Edmund's, Cam- 
bridgaliire, Canterbmr, Caimarthenflhire, Cheshire North, 
Cheriiire Sondi, ChkJiesler, Coldiester, Cornwall East, 
Cornwall West, Cumberland West, Cnckhde, Denbighshire, 
I)erby«hire South, Devizes, Devonshire North, Devonshire 
South, DoTKtdiire (3 members), Dover, Durham North, 
Durham (city), Essex South, Ehieter, Glamorganshire, Glou- 
cestershire E^ut, Gloucestershire West, Gloucester (city), 
Grantham, Greenwich, Guildford, Hampshire North, Hamp- 
shire South, Harwich, Hastings, Herefordshire (3 membersX 
Hereford (city), Hertforddiire (3 members), Hertford (town), 
Honiton, Hull, Huntingdonshire, Ipswich, Kent East, Kent 
West, Lancashire South^ Lancaster (town), Leeds, Leicester- 
shire North, Leominster, Lewes, Lincolnshire (Lindsey), 
Lincolnshire (Kesteven), Lmcoln (city), Liverpool, Ludlow, 
Lymington, Lynn, Macclesfield, Maid^ne, Maldon, Marlow, 
Middlesex, Monmouthshire, Newark, Newcastle-under-Line, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Norfolk East, Norfolk West, North- 
amptonshire North, Northumberland North, Northumberland 
South, Norwich, Nottinghamshire North, Nottinghamshire 
South, Oxfordshire (3 members), Oxford (city), Penryn, Pon- 
tefract, Preston, Retford, Ripon, St Alban's, Salisbury, Scar- 
borou^ Shoreham, Shrewsbury, Somersetshire East, Somer- 
seti^re West, Southampton, Staffordshire North, Staffordshire 
South, Stafford (town), Stamford, Stockport, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Sudbury, Suffolk East, Suffolk West, Sunderland, Surrey 
East, Surr^ West, Sussex East, Sussex West, Tewkesbury, 
Thetford, Truro, Warwickshire North, Warwickshire South, 
Warwick (town), Wells, Wenlock, Weymouth, Wigan, Wilt- 
shire North, Wiltshire South, Winchester, Worcestershire 
East, Worcestershire West, Worcester (city), Yorkshire 
North, Yorkshire East, York (city). 

Scotland. — The only places in Scotland which send more 
than one member, are in List I. 

Ireland.— Antrim, Armagh (county), Monaghan, Queen's 
County. 

List llh — ^Places sending one member to parliament, where 

the Chartists ought to examine whether they might not gain 

s point of advantage by enforcing on the other professing 
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Liberals the necessity of supporting a candidate of more 
decided principles tban Lefore. 

England and Wales. — Arundel, Ashburton, Ashton, 
Banbury, Beaumaris, Bewdley, Breconshire, Brecon (town,) 
Bury, Calne, Cardigan (town), Carmarthen (town), Carnarvon 
(town], Chatham, Cheltenham, Clitheroe, Dartmouth, Denbigh 
(town), Droitwich, Dudley, Eveaham, Flintshire, Flint (town), 
Frome, Gateshead, Grimsby, Haverfordwest, Helaton, Hoi»- 
hftm, Huddersfield, Hythe, Kendal, Kidderminster, Launces- 
ton, Liakeard, Lyne, Malmeabury, Mertbyr-Tydvil, Midburst, 
Monmouth, Montgomery (town), Morpeth, Northallerton, 
Petersfield, Radnorshire, Rochdale, Rye, Salford, Shaftesbury, 
South Shields, Swansea, Thirsk, Tyneraouth, Wakefield, 
Wallingibrd, Walsall, Wareham, Warrington, Weatbury, 
Whitby, Wight (Isle of), Woodstock. 

Scotland.— Aberdeenshire, Aberdeen (city), Argyllshire, 
Ayrshire, Ayr' burghs, Banffshire, Berwickshire, Caithnesa- 
slure, Clackmannan and Kinross, Diunbartonaliire, Dumfries, 
Dundee, Edinburghshire, Elgin burghs, Falkirk, Fifeshirc, 
Forfarshire, Greenock, Haddingtonshire, Haddington burghs, 
Inverness-Bbire, Inverness (town), Kilmarnock, Kirkaldy, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, Lanarkshire, Leith, Linlithgowshire, 
Montrose, Orkney, Paisley, Peebles-shire, Perthshire, Pertli 
(city), Renfrewshire, Ross and Cromarty, Roxburehahirc, St. 
Andrew's, Selkirkshire, Stirliugehire, Stirling burghs, Suiher- 
landshire, Wick burghs, Wigtonsbire, Wigton burghs. 

Irkland, — Armagh (city), Athlone, Carlow (town), Carrick- 
ferguB, Cashel, Clonmel, Coleraine, D ownpa trick, Drogheda, 
Dundalk, Dungarvan, Ennis, Kilkenny (ton n),Kinsale, Mal- 
low, Newry, Ross, Sligo (town), Tralee, Wexford (town,' 
Voughall. 

London, 3 March, 1S4I. 



To the Editor of the Dundee Chronicle. 

No. XV. 

OuK ANCES10..S' Clook. 



Sir, — Vourarlicleon " The Day of Reckoning" is a powi 
ful illustration of the perversity apparent in the construction 
of the conirivaucea fur the manufacture of our laws. " 






looking at them, everything seems farmed for producing an 
effect contrary to what would he desired by reasonable men. 
But there is one excuse which ought to be ur^ed. These 
rules were not the invention of any set of m«\v wsmv?, &'s«^ 
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to consider either what was reasonahle or what was not ; hut 
they were the fortuitous congregation of ages, each probahly 
doing a little good and more harm, hut none of them capable 
of soaring to the composition of a system which should be all 
intended wrong. 

It was truly boasted h^ one of the admirers of our patch- 
work constitution, that it ** was not struck out at a heat ;" 
which is sure enough, nor at twenty. It was such a ma- 
chine as would be made by successive generations of clock- 
makers, where each should add a wheel, a pivot, or a weight, 
not from any view of a general end to be attained, such as 
telling what's o'clock, but from some local and temporary in- 
terest, such as one man's having lead to dispose of, whereupon, 
he makes a weight, and another wire, whereupon he sets him- 
self to multiply pivots or anything else by which the con- 
sumption of his particular ware might be promoted. 

In the same way, no set of men could ever have been got 
together, who would say, let us make a constitution which 
shall be dragged on bv Ihis interest here, and pinned to the 
ground by mat other there ; — where the government for the 
time being shall have such and such advantages for the de- 
pression of the popular voice, and such and such tricks and 
pranks to play off before it shall be reached by any interference 
with its own misconduct. On the contrary, this machine, 
like the other, could only grow out of temporary interests, 
acting upon the gullibility of somebody who was to pay. 

But if any man had such a clock, would he call it a '' time- 
honoured" clock, or would he proceed at . the earliest oppor- 
tunity to exchange it though it were for the plainest that 
could be found in the hands of any itinerant clock-maker of 
modem times ? No modem mistakes, could equal the accu- 
mulation of the old. Cuckoo and alarum might neither of 
them be the best, and the moon might show her rosy face 
exactlv when there was none upon the sky ; hut it is impos- 
sible that the vulgar service of telling the hours for setting 
down to roast and taking up, should not be better performed 
than by the complex assemblage of the follies and mean- 
nesses of our forefathers. 

Time may have been, when such awkward specimens of 
incompetence were honoured. But too many " clock-makers" 
have h^n abroad. A spirit of keen insight into the connexion 
between means and enos, has gone too far for either clocks or 
constitutions to pass for more than their sterling wortli. 

Londorty 9 March, 1841. 



The Sort if Elections a Minister wants. 



To Ike Editor of the Illuminator. 
No. XI. 



I 



Sir,— When statesmen protest, as they are continually 
doing, against political agitation, is not the reai fact, that 
they are protesting against the circulation of the hlood and 
the motion of the lungs, in what may be styled " the body 
politic''"' Let esaminalion be made, whether what we want 
13 not the equalizing and uniform eKtension of the functions, in- 
stead of either stopping them altogether, or limiting their action 
to chance momente fe« and &r between. There are races of 
animals, of the kind where fish and flesh comoin, to whom it 
is sufficient to respire at large intervals, and let off the im- 
prisoned hreath with a snort like a steam-engine. But we 
are not political whales; our comfort requires us to do by 
continual raovementa, what the leviathan does once in a way 
and disappears. It suits our constitution, fur the wiiolesome 
stirring to be incessant ; and our enemies, — precisely because 
Ihey are our enemies, — find it suits them not. 

Let any man ask himself, what is the rational effect of the 
flurry of a seven years' election or for any other extended 
term, compared with the use af the same agitation being 
divided over ihe whole time, as is the case with the human 
respiration compared with that of gramjiuses. What we need, 
is that which shall keep alive attention to the connexion 
between public proceedings and private happiness; that 
which ahall excite the glow in every part of the country 
by turns, and give perpetual opportunities for vivid discus- 
sions on the subjects of the day. communicated through the 
press to the remotest cornera of the land. What a mmister 
wants, is directly tlie contrary. He wants a parliament 
elected with the least possible sum of agitation, and the 
least possible bearing upon passing questions ; which is 
precisely what will be accomplished by electing it in all 
places on the same day. He wants one which shaS lie under 
the (greatest possible temptation to be careless of professions 
made upon the husiings, and independent of operative control 
from the Sectors ; and ^is b what will be secured by electing 
with the ptoapectofa long term of years. He wants oneover 
which he shall be able to hold Itie rod, and keep a portion at 
least in check by the dread of losing w\\a.l tUe'j W^e ■tii.&- 
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heavily to obtain ; and this is what will be effected by giving 
him at the same time a lone term, and the power of dissolution 
at pleasure. What possiwe sense or reason can there be, in 
giving a minister the power to make members of parliament 
vote for him, on peril of losing, for instance, the JC8000 
which is alluded to as the cost of an election in your paper ? 
It may be urged, that this all tends to multiply elections. 
But it would be possible to do that, without giving the mi- 
nister a power of coercion over men's purses to affect their 
votes. 

There was prodigious horror some fifty years ago, at 
the threatened apparition of what was called ** The Age of 
Reason." Heaven help us, if anything like an Age of Reason 
should break out upon us now ! 

London, 11 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leeds Times, 

No. LIII. 

The '^Patters on the Back." 

Sir, — There was something worse than producing " no- 
thing," which was the consequence of the system known by the 
phrase of " patting on the back.'* From the moment it was 
entered on, it was understood as an assurance that there 
were no limits to what would be allowed and winked at by 
the " patters." The case was one of unwilling agents, anxious 
to seize on any opportunity for sitting still or worse ; and what 
was wanted, was a tight hand and rigid discipline, accompanied 
by a visible intent of hostilitv the moment any breach of com- 
pact, or culpable desertion, should take place. The " patting 
on the back** was the signal to the schoolboys that there was to 
be no more school. And from that moment they sallied 
forth, to do all the puerile mischief for which we and our 
posterity shall have to pay. When they undertook to amuse 
themselves with murders in Egvpt, with no more of national 
interest or reasonable excuse than when a race of urchins 
proceed to pelt a good-wife's ducklings for the pleasure of 
watching the splash, it was all because they had been ** patted 
on the back." Jf a rod in pickle had been displayed before 
their mortal eyes instead, tne consequences would have been 
vastly more salutary. When they court a war with America, 
"> prevent the course of justice and stop a charge of brutal 
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muider ttom being inquired into by an American jury, it is 
all because they have been " patted on the back ;*' had they 
been " whipt on the bottom," it had been much more for 
their souls' health, and the safety of us all. It is quite clear 
we are to be pushed into a war ; north, south, east, or west, 
will make no difference, so it is a good substantial war against 
something savouring of independence, and with all the chances 
of propagating little wars, which Holy Alliance connexion 
can supply. The bird that laid the egg, never thought of 
being followed to the water by such a train. But the folly 
was not less ; nor ours the less for bearing it. 

How commercial men ever store up and keep a sixpence, 
is to me a mystery. For they seem quite willing to hold all 
they have, at the beck of any that shall be pleased to take it 
from them. For instance, when the ministers have boiled 
their little pipkin till they think it will boil over, they will 
announce to the commercial and manufacturing interests that 
they have seen fit to stop their trade by getting up a war. 
And the manufacturing and commercial interests will avow 
their grateful readiness to pay for any war the ministers may 
have chosen to get up. Two or three wiU probably get 
knighted on the occasion ; and the rest will go home, covered 
with their portion of the glory. 

Whether it would not be wiser, more manly, and more 
creditable, to look into the matter before the steed is stolen, is 
what I am afraid has occurred to few, and will not occur to 
more, in time to keep the evil from the door. 

London, 11 March, 1841. 



To the Editor qfthe Leicestershire Mercury. 

No. XX. 

'* Rights op Consumers." — Colbert's Mistake and the Irish. 

Sir,— You notice in a late number, that Sir Robert Peel, in 
his place in parliament, has declared for *' the rights of con- 
sumers.'* It is past comprehension, how this secret should so 
long have slept. The only explanation must be, that the 
monopolizers nave been so much wider awake, and have had 
80 much more of union, than those whom they were to rob. 
Adam Smith declared sixty years ago, that a meeting of 
traders never got together, without resolving themselves into 

N 2 
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a conspiracy against the public. And while the public 
was dtul enough to allow it, there is little wonder that they 
should. 

The strange thing about the matter is always, that it should 
have been so long and so quietly taken for granted, that all 
that was got by robbery was public gain ; — that it was gained 
by the robbers, and lost by nobody. All the childish schemes 
for a perpetual motion seem to have fallen short of this. 
Public wealth was to be made, by one man taking from 
another. Profits make wealth ; therefore double profits will 
inake double wealth. Such was the argument of our fore- 
fathers; nothing considering, that the wealth was in the 
things made, to which the profits were only the means, and 
that to double the profits at the expense of taking them out 
of the pockets of somebody else without necessity, was only 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, by which no one ever proved the 
wealth of the whole brotherhood to be increased. 

The only people who have shown sense on this particular 
point, are understood to be the Turks. A Turkish statesman 
scouts the idea of not allowing anybody to bring cheap goods 
into the country that will ; for, says he, is not it for the good 
of the consumers? But then, as if to secure the inability of 
any man to boast, it has been predestined that the Turk 
should fall into a blunder which makes a balance, on the subject 
of exports ; for, says he, we must not let good things go out of 
the country. This is only the mistake of Colbert ; and of the 
Irish to the present day. They call out for keeping their pork 
at home ; unwisely befieving that they should eat it. Whereas, 
as Colbert proved to his sorrow with corn, the only result 
would be that it would not be grown. Pigs are raised, because 
pigs can be sold with a profit ; if in Ireland or not in Ireland, 
makes no difierence to the raiser. But stop his profit by 
cutting ofi' his market if it be a foreign one, and all the patn- 
otism m Ireland will not raise a pig on such a prospect. 

It is because political power has been in the hands of men 
who had neither modesty nor scruple in the use of it, and 
who would unblushingly go the length of legislating to " put 
money in their purse," and keeping Si but their own class from 
admission to the legislature, — that we have got to such a 
pitch of irrationality as the present times witness. And as 
the source of the evil has been, so it is pretty evident that the 
converse must be the remedy. We must have dispersion of 
political influence. 

Zondon, II March^ 1841. 
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To the Editor qf the Manchester Advertiser. 

No. XXIII. 

Eagebnbss op Ministers to obt to Was. 

Sir, — If there were any vigour in the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing classes of the . community, thejr would apply 
themselves to notice the palpahle steps hy which the ministry 
is drawing them into a war nere and there and eivery where, 
as the means of hurying uneasy contests on commercial and 
other reforms. " Three to one on St. Jean d^Acre against 
Free Traded would he an easy het with those who know the 
owners of the horses and the colours of the riders. The 
ministers have treasured among their school-hoy reminiscences 
the Roman recipe for popular demands, *' Bello civiles die- 
cordice intermissee ;" and they are ruthlessly acting upon it, 
without an attempt to stay them from any quarter. When 
they attacked the ally of England at the pleasure of the Holy 
Alliance in Egypt, they knew tiiat this would hreak up the 
amicable connexion with France ; and therefore they did it. 
When they broke up the amicable connexion with France, 
they knew that this would give strength to any hostile ele- 
ments existing in America ; and therefore they did it. To 
get to war with anybody, was the end and substance of the 
ministerial " house that Jack built.'* And all the while, the 
country is as devoid of information on what is and is to be, 
as ever France was under the mistress of the Grand Monarque. 
It is as far removed from anything like national control, or 
bringing the public reason to bear on any question while 
judgment is of use. Certain men are ministers by virtue 
of court favour, as certain women were in the other case ; 
and the country is bound to creep under their legs, and re- 
ceive with gladness whatever baseness, whatever cruelty, 
whatever infamizing of the national character, the boilers of 
the little pipkin may be pleased to announce as '* facts ac- 
complished." As the " sapeur" is continually saying to the 
conscript in the French farce, " Jean, paye*^ is to be our 
happy lot and portion in the matter. And to this we are 
making up our minds with the submission of anchorites ; 
the commercial and manufacturing interests busying them- 
selves all the while, with nothing but whether one groggy 
old gentleman or another shall be sent to press ministers for 
some halfpenny relief in the duties they think they are con- 
cerned in. 
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Is it or is it not time that somebody else should open their 
eyes and talte charge of the interests of commerce and peace? 
And is there anybody so likely to do it, as the men of fresh 
blood and uncorrupted nerves, who would be let in upon 
your sleepy mill-lords by an extension of the suffrage ? 

London, 11 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Nottingham Review, 

No. XXJ. 
Letter of Mb. Barber on the Working Classes. 

Sir, — If I am not tired of discussions on labour and ma- 
chinery, it certainly is not for want of having had enough of 
them, nor is it by reason of any very apparent success in 
making proselytes upon the subject. Still, however, it may 
be assumed, that as much as is true, will stick ; which is as 
much as any man ought either to claim or to desire. 

On examining the letter of Mr. Barber in your paper of 
the 5th of March, the first point on which we break into a 
difference, is when he appears desirous of building some sub- 
stantial conclusion on tne opinion that " the working classes 
would be happier if they were employed in cultivating the 
soil, and makms their own clothing with the rude sort of 
machinery used by their forefathers." We are not born to do 
what we like, but what we can. And if the question is 
where the working classes would be happiest, it may as well 
be proposed to go back to the garden of Eden at once, if 
nothing is to be done to show the practicability of getting there, 
and no notice taken of the fact, that the same circumstances 
which caused our progenitors not to stay there when they 
were there, would be found invincibly opposed to our chances 
of return. 

The reason why the working classes did not continue tillers 
of the land and makers of bad brogues and worse breeches, 
was evidently because circumstances took such a turn, as 
made it for their individual advantage to change from time to 
time and bit by bit, from the old state of things towards the 
present. And one of the circumstances which turned was, 
that men began to multiply beyond what the old methods 
would support. And the sign and symptom of their doing 
this was, that new methods would support them better ; and 
the proof of this again was, that tliey or somebody, took to 
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the new methods in preference to the old, which was evidence 
that on the whole they thought themselves the better for it. 

If the working classes were at this moment to start with 
one consent for their former estate and mode of life, the first 
thing they must provide for, must be to make away with a 
half or a third of their present numbers ; and **Marcus " him- 
self would be nothing to that. 

But this, it will be said, falls back upon the question, 
whether '* the soil of this country is properly cultivated." 
All I can say upon the assertion brought against me, that 
** individuals as well acquainted with agriculture as myself, 
say that this country, if properly cultivated, would maintain 
a hundred millions of inhabitants,** is, that if these individuals 
were really acquainted with agriculture, it is a thousand 
pities they did not proceed to do the great good to the com- 
munity, and make tne great fortunes for themselves, which 
would have been the consequence of reducing their know- 
ledge to practice in their own behoof. That there were mil- 
lions of acres out of cultivation, they probably knew as well 
as anybody else ; but they also knew another thing, which they 
seem to have kept to themselves, that these were acres not 
of quality enough to return what was put into them. 

Snow me the landlord who does not let his acres if anybody 
wiU bid for them. And show me the place where farmers 
are not bidding against one another for land, to the extremity 
of what will make both ends meet, and a good way into what 
will not But if some men have a secret unknown to the 
feurmers, why do they not take advantage of it to make their 
fortunes at once ? 

There seems nothing wrong in telling the working classes, 
that if they are thrown out of employment by machinery, 
they must accommodate themselves to some other kind of 
employment if they can. But 1 do not recollect insisting 
upon this so much as on the fact, that they are much disposed 
to over-rate the mischief done them in this way by machinery, 
and to under-rate the different ways in which the mischief is 
reduced, and compensation, at least to some extent, effected. 
And to this, I believe, I tried to add, the strong evidence of 
experience, that machinery never has been hindered and 
never will, and that the wisdom of the working classes is, (not 
to insist on going back to states as unattainable as Paradise), 
but to see to keeping open the outlets to the disposal of what 
the machinery shall produce. 

London, 10 March, 1841. 



2C0 Reconcilement of the Enfranchised and Unenfranchi%ed, 

To the Editor of the Perth Chronicle. 

No. X. 

Reconcilement of the Enfbancbised and Unenfranchised. 

Sir, — You are right in saying that the powers that be, are 
** playing admirably into the hands of Chartism." They 
seem engaged in a plot, and there is no staying them. And 
the tendency of their plot is, to effect the same separation 
between the higher and the popular classes, as led to the 
French Revolution. All their movements appear directed 
to persuading the people at large, that what they hear of 
under the name of religion, morality, and law, is a thing for 
the poor and not for the rich and great, and that these last 
are in one way or other free from restraint, when it is their 
wish or interest to be so. The consequence of this wiU be, not 
that the numerous classes will quit their morality or their 
religion, but that they will look upon the ruling classes as 
discovered hypocrites, whose professions of any virtue have 
been put on to deceive. 

I had written this before noticing how powerfully the 
subject had been illustrated in the letter of your " Corre- 
spondent" in your paper of the 25th February, who makes 
no other sign by wnich he <»n be recognized. The people 
only want knowledge, to bring union, and then in one way 
or other to mend the state of things. No country can be 
long governed by a class which the rest of the community 
have ceased to respect. A large proportion of the sands are 
already run out in this country, if something is not done to 
raise the character of those who wish to retain their rank. 

On " reconciling the enfranchised and unenfranchised 
classes," the prospect of union will directly depend. And 
to this, knowledge everywhere is the guide. There is a 

Srinciple at work, like those which in other matters pro- 
uce a general acquiescence in common reason, which points 
to the fact, that enfranchise as many as you will, there will be 
an interest in effective quarters for endeavouring to procure 
the enfranchisement of more. Two or three hundred drunken 
voters in one of the glorious fountains of legislation which 
still constitute British boroughs, may feel a dass interest in 
keeping others out. But not so an extended constituency, 
anxious only for the repression of bad laws, and the welfare of 
the community. Such men will always feel, that every ex- 
tension of the popular basis, is hostile to their enemies, and 
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by consequence favourable to themselves. And on the other 
hand the unenfranchised have to learn, that by exhibiting 
themselves as the supporters of all which enlightened inquiry 
has discovered to be wise and good, they will best hasten the 
period of their absorption into the enfranchised class. They 
will not get it by themselves, because they are avowedly the 
weak and trampled-on ; and the other classes will not obtain 
their ends without their assistance either. So that it does not 
seem difficult to conclude, that on the whole there is an open 
door, when all parties can find and take it. 

London, 9 March, 1841. 



To the Editors of the Shield Iris. 

No. XXII. 

The Law op Marriage. — Reasons for Prohibitions on Marriage. 

Sirs, — I am glad to see you taking up the subject of the 
Law of Marriage ; because it is a curious specimen of the 
hostility of our laws and law-makers to reason and to prin- 
ciple. 

The single justifiable object of restraint on marriages of 
any kind, is to check the intercourse which might otherwise 
take place among parties of tender years in consequence of 
the opportunities held out by their domestic position, or 
between seniors and juniors while the latter are not of age to 
know the importance of sexual purity. And as the effectual 
means of doing this, law and custom in all nations, with 
slight variations, have impressed tbe useful horror of such 
connexions, by not only attaching it to the irregular and 
accidental act, but by totally prohibiting, under an equal 
penalty of disgrace and infamy, the attempt to contract 
marriage between such parties. 

This reason is evidently good, why marriage should be im- 
possible between the nearest blood relations, either of the same 
or of different degrees. The most remarkable illustration of 
the principle, is to be found in that regulation in polygamic 
countries, whereby the half-brothers and half-sisters by the 
same father, are allowed to marry, but by the same mother not. 
(See Montesquieu, Eftjorit des Loix.). The explanation of 
which is, that inasmucn as in polygamic countries each wife 
has a separate house, the children of the same mother live 
together from their infancy ; but the children of the same 
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father and different mothers, not. This is not introdaced to 
inquire into the merits of the polygamic law, hut hecause it 
is a strong illustration of the principle which mankind feels 
to he at work. 

Now in the case of a wife's sister, this principle is not 
at work at all. The parties are not hrought together during 
tender age, nor has one of them the sort of tutelage over the 
other, wmch might he ahused to purposes of corruption. The 
man who is not to he trusted with his wife's sister unleiB 
under the prohibition of any future marriage, will not be to 
be trusted with fifty other women with whom there can be no 
prohibition of future marriage at all. 

But the strongest point of all, is that on bringing the 
question to the test of utility, which in the end decides every- 
thing, the one thing conducive to the increase of human hap- 
piness and the reduction of human misery, is that such 
marriages should not only be allowed but encouraged. In 
the numerous cases where young children must be deprived 
of a mother's care by death, the sister of the mother is probably 
the only woman in the world who is prepared to receive the 
orphans with affection, or even without dislike. It is more 
than likely, that she is all of mother the^ have left, and the 
woman of all others whom a lawgiver desirous of human hap- 
piness would encourage the widower to take. The Mosaic law 
ordered it in the analogous case, where there were no children 
to be served, but merely a property convenience ; it even en- 
forced it under penalty of disgrace (Deut. xxv. 9) ; and the 
Mosaic law is readily appealed to by our lawgivers, whenever 
it is to our hurt. And it is but a short time ago, that our legis- 
lators were actually engaged upon a law (See Parliamentary 
Proceedings o/29thJune 1837,) for permitting Jews to obey the 
Mosaic law by marrjdng their brothers' widows ; thus clearly 
recognizing the abstract propriety of the practice, and the 
fact of its ^in^ positively commanded by tne Mosaic law. 

You are taking the neht course, and doing service in a 
^neral way besides, by holding up to view the perversity and 
Ignorance by which in this instance, unhappily not sohtary, 
our legislation is directed. 

London, S March, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Statesman. 

No. X. 

Approach op an Aristocratic War. 

Sir, — The plot thickens fast, and we are likely to have an 
example of the way in which crime tends to its final punish- 
ment, in national as well as individual criminals, indeed 
this regulation of Providence, imperfect and tardy as it may 
appear to be, is what makes the salt of the earth, and keeps 
it from the utter putrefaction which would otherwise over- 
take it. 

When a ministry chose to overturn the law and constitution 
in Canada, and imbrue its hands in the blood of their honour- 
able defenders, it was thought high sport by the debased mass 
of the people of England, ready to follow to any felony which 
should give opportunity for the exercise of the mean and 
dastardly passions which slaves are taught to confound with 
nationality. Little did the same slaves or Uieir directors 
dream, that the affair so soon would have a tail. It pleased 
the brutal breakers of the law in Canada, to carry their crimes 
to the American side of the water which divides free men 
from slaves; and now one of the suspected agents finds 
himself in the hands of the law, in a country where the law 
18 supreme. The English ministry have stooped to the dis- 
graceful plea, that if there was murder, thev adopted it after 
the fact. Fancy an agent of Don Carlos committing a 
murder at Greenwich, and then the justification being ad- 
vanced, that Don Carlos had approved and adopted it after- 
wards. It is a heavy misfortune to have been born in a 
nation so dishonoured ; but this is one of the things which is 
par exceltence irremediable. 

The question then of this foul murder, or at all events of 
whether there was a foul murder or not and this was the 
criminal, has got into the hands of a jury of the descendants 
of Englishmen, from whom we look for the justice we cannot 
secure at home. It is on this basis that the occult science of 
the ministers is attempting to nurse a war. The Americans 
have already answered by a Report showing not the least 
disposition to blink the facts, and pointing strongly to the 
circumstances all over the world, by which the grasping 
ambition and injustice of British rulers have made the unfor- 
tunate country they bestride, the mark for the ill-will of 
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mankind. What is to come next, is in that " little pipkin,** 
the image and successor of Pandora's box, — with the exception 
that there is no hope at the bottom, — from which we must be 
content to take such fare as may be provided for us, and huzza 
for our masters. 

In one sense the ministers will do good service, if they will 
get into a war. There wiU then be a re-hearing of this case 
and many others, and the grand jury of the world will give 
its decision on the merits. The Americans, for instance, 
naturally hang back now from what might accelerate so 
great an evil ; but let the evU once be inevitable, and then we 
shall hear the truth. 

The ministers, the while, have no more feeling of im- 
portance in the question, than whether a dandy regiment 
shall be breeched in brimstone or sky-blue. There is an 
enormous mass of military and naval force, paid for out of 
the hard earnings of every working man in the country, and 
whether it shall be employed for good or evil, for the benefit 
of the payers or for their harm, is not one whit more under 
popular or any rational control, than when such things were 
settled in France by the mistress of the Grand Monarque. 

Sir Robert Peel says, that he too would stand up for the 
honour of the country. So, I suppose, would you and I ; but 
not for the dishonour. It is a simple variation of opinion on 
this point, which makes all the dinerence. 

London^ 12 Marcht 1841. 



To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle. 

No. XXII. 
The " Agricultural Labouber op West Suffolk." 

Sir, — I have no means of inducing the " Agricultural 
Labourer of West Suffolk" or any one else to trust me, 
except doing the best I can towards coming at the truth. 
And as there will always be great diversity and contrariety 
of opinions, of course there must always be a number in one 
place or another, who will be on the other side. I know the 
way to please a man, is to tell him he is right and everybody 
else is wrong. But as everybody cannot be right, there 
seems to be no resource but trying to get at the truth, whether 
pleasing or not. 

The " Agrricultural Labourer" thinks it ** preposterous and 
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unfeeling," that I should have told him that nobody ever has 
put down machinery, nor ever will. If I had advised him to 
spend his strength in calling for a tax on machinery, know- 
ing and believing all the time that there was no more chance 
of his ever seeing his end compiled than if he had proposed 
to open a' raUroad communication with the moon, ne would 
hsLve considered me as a kind Mend, and not have threatened 
to " lay me upon the shelf." Such is the way of men, but 
really not of wise men. He should at least have thanked me, 
for putting out honestly what I believed, and giving him 
thereby the opportunity of answering it 

Lest it should be inferred from the expressions of jrour cor- 
respondent, that I had actuallv evinced any insensibility to 
the Bufferings of the working classes, or any lack of desire to 
be assistant in diminishing them, I will quote the passages 
which I imagine were in his eye. I said, ** The workmg 
classes will answer, that these are the reasonings of men who 
do not personally suffer from the facts. To which the reply 
must be, that the sense of personal suffering does not neces- 
sarily secure a man being the best judge of the origin of his 
complaint, or of the possibility of curing it without incurring 
greater ills. The man who neither feels the pain, nor has any 
interest in its continuance, is very generally the better arbiter." 
I can do nothing with this, but submit to the general sense of 
the readers, whether it is true or not. The fact is, the " Agri- 
cultural Labourer" knows he is ill, and he will hear qf no 
remedy but his own. He has got an ague, and he says he 
knows what will cure agues is to swallow spiders ; and if any 
man will advise him to swallow spiders, he shall be a great 
doctor, but if not, he shall be voted " preposterous and 
unfeeling," and be *' laid upon the shelf." There is nothing 
in all this that is uncommon, and nothing to make a complaint 
about ; but enough to show, that because a sufferer has one 
notion of what would cure his ills, is no reason why somebody 
else should not have a different one, and with an equal chance 
of being right. 

Had the deputation of day-labourers going to the farmers 
of Suffolk to complain of small wages, met me on the road, 
and set me up in a tree and insisted on my giving them a dis- 
course on the origin of their evils, as an unhappy clerffyman 
was once obliged to preach a sermon upon malt, — ^the odds are 
that I should have said something like what follows ; provided 
sJways there was no compact tnat I was to say what should 
be agreeable and nothing else. "You have been foolish 
enough to help in shutting up the country on a given quantity 
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of com ; and though you or your fathers before you have 
contrived to multiply your numbers to double what existed in 
the times when you believe every man in England had beef 
and venison and strong ale for asking for, you cannot find out 
that you must bid against one another for what will keep soul 
and body together, or something less ; and here am I in a 
tree-top, and likely to be pelted before I get down again, if I 
do not prophesy to you smooth things, and tell you all kinds 
of palaver and untruths, because you will like to hear them. 
Depend on it the farmers will not pay more than they can 
help ; and if I stay here till doomsday, I can give you no other 
reason which I believe myself, why tney are able to persevere 
in paying you so little." 

How far this would be satisfactory, I should be sorry to try. 
But as we are not come to the tree yet, there is the less in- 
ducement to disguise what is believed to be the truth. 

LondoUy 11 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the True Scotsman. 
No. XX J. 

Legislating for << Interests.'" 

Sir, — ^I am glad to see a meeting in Glasgow protesting 
against the plan of legislating for " interests." Somebody 
will perhaps start up and say, ** What, not legislate for in- 
terests? For what, then, would you legislate?" This may 
look like reason ; but hear the explanation. 

'* Interests " always mean dishonest interests. The ques- 
tion is always of giving one man a slice of an iniquitous job 
here, to be paid for out of the pockets of the public, and 
another another slice there, to be equally paid for from 
the same source, and then convincing these two men that it 
is their policy to join in supporting each other's dishonesties. 
In this way the public is parcelled out, like the ox in the 
cookery-book. It is partially, as if a legislative arrangement 
were made for giving the right of robbing on some particular 
piece of road to one man, and on another to another, and these 
were called the " interests," and told to stand by one another. 
I have said ** partially," because in one direction there is a 
weighty difference. If the right of road as above described 
could be fairly divided among all, everybody would rob 
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everybody, and nobody on the whole be better or worse. But 
not 80 with the " interests " in question. There, the amount 
taken from the public is not gained by the highwayman ; 
but in all cases double, and in some cases ten or a hundred- 
fold, is taken from the public, for one that reaches the robber 
interest in the shape of gain. The plan therefore is one for 
making ducks-and-drakesof the pubbc means, to the greatest 
extent that anybody will join in for a fraction of the plunder. 
Tliis is the simple and literal meaning of legislating for the 
** interests," whenever the word occurs. 

That heaven may at some time enable us to obtain a legis- 
lature which shall legislate for "the interest" and not for 
"the interests" of the country, should be the prayer of all 
who take the word Reform into their mouths. 

London, 11 MarcK 1841. 



To the Editor of the Bolton Free Press. 

No. XXIII. 

Reply to " A Refobmer of the People.'' — Attack the softest 

PLACE first. — No getting BY WoBK OR WagES, WHAT IS NOT 

there to be had. 

Sir, — The accidental non-arrival of a copy of your paper, 
prevented the earlier notice of the letter of " A Keformer of 
the People," in your number for 27 February, which would 
otherwise in courtesy have been due. 

In excuse for having given what your correspondent ap- 
pears to consider an exaggerated portion of attention to the 
question of the Com Laws, I must be allowed to plead, that 
at the time of engaging in it, the subject was comparatively 
fresh. There is no doubt that the foundations of the argument 
were to be found in many places ; for they must of necessity 
have existed ever since the world began. And the question had 
been distinctly handled by eminent writers since Adam Smith ; 
among others, by one whose memory must live at Bolton as a 
distinguished representative of the town in parliament. But 
at the time the writer of this endeavoured to force the ques- 
tion on popular notice, grave men looked at him with dubious 
eyes, as implying uncertainty of the sanity of the individual 
who could seriously take up the theory, that to raise the price 
of food by diminishing the quantity, was not the road to 
national wealth. The question had been mooted once, and 
settled by the interference of the Life Guards and the Blues ; 
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after whose scientific determination, it was held to he one to 
he moved no more. 

To a considerahle degree therefore, it was of the nature of 
a new question ; and aU the others were very old. It might 
he possihle to say something on them where it had not been 
said before ; but to say anyudng which had not been in most 
places trumpeted on the house-tops, was next to an impos- 
sibility. 

But there was another reason for not being equally 
anxious to go '' five other ways at once ;" which was no odier 
than what induces a rabbit to bore in the one direction he 
thinks softest, instead of carrying on six parallel and equal 
saps at one time. I must acknowledge to a strong convic- 
tion, not altered by the refusal of the boring classes to make 
the trial, that there were facilities, which a wise buck-rabbit 
would not have overlooked. I believe that nothing but the 
refusal of the working classes to move upon the point, — 
induced no doubt by a wholesome dread of the revolution 
they were told would be the consequence, — prevented the Com 
Laws from being by this time removed or in the act of going 
off the scene, and the working classes from being exposed to 
all those political dangers which arise to the oppressed, when a 
weighty alteration is made in the relative strength of the oppo- 
sing parties. I never said " Get something to eat, and you will 
have nothing else to do for this world or for the next ;" but 
I said, " Get rid, when other people are disposed to help 
you, of the stamp and seal of your slavery, by which you are 
made to keep your oppressors in wealth out of your bones 
and sinews ; and see whether you will not be the stronger 
for any political reforms you may be inclined to afterwards." 
Your correspondent intimates, that political ends might 
be most speedily carried without stating them. So they 
might, if there existed any of that system, call it confidence 
or discipline, which moves an army ; but inasmuch as di- 
rectly the contrary is the fact, the plan seems to a great 
extent to Mi to the sround. There is no use in courting 
opposition, as the Chartists do when they say they will ac- 
cept of nothing but the power to drag out all the beard at a 
pull ; but short of this, it is very difficult to get anybody to 
unite in a given course, even after all explanations, and still 
less without. 

The opinion of your correspondent that " there is no 
scarcitv of food in England or Ireland, but there is a scarcity 
of work and wages, wherewith to purchase the food," I fear 
au^ be likened to the same assertion made in the case of a 
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besieged town, or one where the ^tes were voluntarily 
closed with the patriotic object of raising the price of com. 
Of the com that should be ^own on the house-tops or in 
boxes at the windows, there would always be a further 
quantity which would be grown if men would give an in- 
creased price for it. Whereon your correspondent would say, 
the want was in the work or in the wages. It was some defect 
of management on these points, which did not give men as 
much abundance off flag-stones as out of a plough^ field. For 
it is clear there is some work and some wages, which if men 
had them, would enable them to pay for raising com on 
flag-stones ; what more plain therefore than that if it is not 
done, it is for want of taking measures to secure this work 
and wages? Whether after all, there is not excuse for 
thinking, that the wages and the hours worked for them, 
will have some connexion with the quantity of corn to be 
divided, is what must be left, as heretofore, to the judgment 
of the public. 

In despite of your correspondent's barring the plea of im- 
possibility, there are few tougher, when once effectually set 
up. The fact is after all, that it is as impossible that after 
the gates of the besieged town are opened, wages should be 
reduced till men starved as before, — as it was tiiiat they should 
rise when the gates were shut, till they gave every tnan as 
much out of no com as out of an abundance. The impossi- 
bilities are precisely the counterparts of one another. 

When your correspondent intimates that I stopped at Com 
Laws, ** while the prospect beyond was to me tnat of an un- 
explored desert ;" I think if it was permitted to set aside the 
awKwardness of a man's speaking of himself, I could point 
out several directions in which a look into the desert was at 
all events attempted. The having endeavoured to generalize 
the principle of Free Trade, by showing that in all cases 
where anything is bought at the dearer price instead of the 
cheaper, the difference of price is lost twice over and by two 
people, for once that anybody gains it, — ^your correspondent 
will perhaps think might be included imder Com Laws. 
I had endeavoured to show, too, that the same principle is at 
work on the subject of Machinery, and in fact makes the 
reason why machinery never was and never will be put down, 
there being always two to gain for one to lose, and also why 
the ultimate loss to the working classes by machinery is no 
more the sum of the apparent losses, than the buckets of 
water taken up on one side of a pond and poured in at the 
other, are the loss to the pond. On the question of Suffirage, 
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I had endeavoured to establish the analogy to the case of a 
market, where the rich have all they can demand when they 
have the advantages their sujvsrior wealth affords them, but 
without any pretence for saying that they must have the 
poor kept out besides. I had tried to put forward too, what 
may by some possibility or other come to use, the principle 
that Universal Suffrage does not involve the actual necessity 
for everybody voting, but would be equally operative if it 
were possible to secure a fair extract who should vote as it 
might be called ** by sample ;" one advantage of which would 
be, that it would do away with the pretext for refusing votes 
to women, on the ground of the necessity for reducing the 
number of voters by cutting away half the human race at a 
sweep. I further take comfort to myself in my reflective 
hours, for having as far as in me lay, endeavoured to sub- 
stantiate that there is no real hostility between the honest, 
which are the true, interests of the different classes of society ; 
and that there is a principle at work, by which there will be 
a constant tendency for political power to work its way 
downwards towards the weaker classes, in conseauence of the 
perpetual temptation some of the others will lie under, to 
increase their particular strength by the introduction of new 
associates. On questions of Religious Liberty, I had been as 
outspoken as anybody. On Currency, Banking, Poor Laws, 
Tithes, National Debt and the folly of either buying it up or 
thinking to recover it by refusing to pay the interest. Colonies, 
Absenteeism, Slavery, Ballot, Greatest-Happiness Principle 
in Morals Law and Politics, A Constitution what it is, Adjust- 
ment of the House of Peers, Propriety of a Foreign Monarch 
having succession or authority within this realm, Represen- 
tative System, Taxation, Permanent sitting of Parliament, 
Causes of Public Distress, I had attempted at all events to 
take a side. And besides these, there is hardly a question of 
the kind that come ordinarily before the House of Commons, 
on which I had not endeavoured in one direction or the 
other to work an oar. So that on the whole I might make a 
stout defence, *if supposed to have designedly buried any 
talent I might be found guilty of possessing, in the napkin of 
the Com Laws. 

London, 18 March, 184L 
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To the Editor of the Dundee Chronicle, 

No. XVI. 

Wab without asking the People's leave. — Parallel fbom 

Napoleon. 

Sir, — It is plain that we are on the verge of a war, entered 
into to serve the interests of the ruling powers against the 

Eeople, and which the people or the thinking portion of them 
ave not the ability to resist or ask a question on. The folly 
and absurdity of the aristocracy in this choice, it is useless to 
reason on in the way of hindering. We were born to toil 
and to pay ; we are the slave class, and we must go forth to 
cut the wroats of those we consider our friends, or which 
comes to the same thing, exhaust ourselves at home in efforts 
to support other agents in the same process. 

As out of evil comes good, there can be no harm in looking 
on the side whence good may come to the popular and the 
just cause, as well as to the other. The most urgent prospect 
of war, is with America. An Englishman is charged with 
murder on the American side the water, in the prosecution 
of a treasonable outbreak against the English law and con- 
stitution ; and the English government says it has adopted 
the murder after the fact, and therefore he shall not be 
punished. Of course the Americans will no more give him 
Q]^, than we should an agent of Don Carlos who stood charged 
with murder at Greenwich, because Don Carlos sent to say 
he had adopted the crime. Now let the ministers and the 
aristocracy (and they have the choice before them), once 
plunge tne country into a war with America, and among all 
the evils that may arise, is this good. The whole treason 
and felony of the outbreak made by the Whig ministers on 
the law and constitution in Canada, will be canvassed before a 
free and impartial tribunal, and thence submitted to the judg- 
ment of the world. It will not be as it was in England, where 
a bribed or intimidated metropolitan press huddled up matters 
for its masters, and a few hundred pounds into the pockets of 
drunken voters could keep out of parliament those who 
would have made a bond fide opposition. The whole acute- 
ness of America, with its large stock of constitutional re- 
collections and proud memories of the time when it crushed 
a similar injustice, will be brought into full play. We shall 
the cause argued before the English people sober,— as 

o2 
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they will be when a few years of ruinous war have rid them 
of the fumes of drunken license, which now make them eager 
to follow all and anybody to blood and mischief. Europe 
will echo the voice; and the infatuation of the ministry 
whom nothing could keep from war, will be brought whether 
with consent or not, before the eyes of the people who are 
the sufferers. 

If any man had said to Napoleon when he led out the 
French armies to Moscow, ** Pause ; you know not what may 
be behind. There may be Italy lost ; Belgium separated ; the 

rampart of the Rhine abandoned ; Paris ; France ;" 

if any man had gone on and filled up these awful blanks in 
the way a prophet's vision would have pointed to, it might 
have been as dangerous and unpopular, as if we were to 
supply their places now with all the practicable para]lel& 
And Napoleon's war was just and carried with it the appro- 
bation of mankind except the tyrants, compared witn this 
into which the English aristocracy, after keeping out every- 
body who might oppose them, is bent on plunging. 

London, 16 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Illuminator. 
No. XII. 

'< OvEBWfiOUGHT ENTHUSIASMS '' BETTER THAN NONE. 

Sir, — If, as being the first upon the ground, I may be al- 
lowed to hang a letter upon agreeing with your correspond- 
ent Peleg, I would say that I think I see in his first Letter a 
feeling most usefully to be enlarged on and supported at the 
present time. Few will be found to deny, that of the glorious 
fathers of the world's freedom, who lived and died in the sera 
of the Commonwealth, some ran into ** overwrought enthu- 
siasms "and "visionary theories," which were not subser- 
vient to the welfare of meir cause. An evil, it may be true ; 
but a much less evil than the want of any " enthusiasm" or 
" theory" at all. But herefrom may be gathered this lesson 
for ourselves, which will perhaps be perfectly accordant with 
what your correspondent intended to impress; — that great 
reformations in the political condition of mankind, depend 
on homelier facts than excited imaginations sometimes look 
Sox, and that it is possible to miss seizing the points wanted, 
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through being on the watch for something else, in the manner 
of the man wno could not see the wood for trees. 

To take an instance which seems in point, scarcely any 
greater relative alteration in an equal time can have taken 
place in the condition of any population, than has occurred 
m the case of the labouring population in the West Indian 
islands. And how did it arrive? Not by the descent of a 
" Fifth Monarchy " on earth. Not by the establishment of 
any new and previously untried change in the social organi- 
zation of mankind. It came by nothing but the removsd of 
a certain quantity of designed and point-blank oppression, 
conveyed in the shape of a few lines of possibly a very ill- 
written act of parliament. The removal of oppressiofii—ot 
what had been for ages known, and intended, and preserved 
as such, with its concomitants ignorance and vice, and 
tihe great instrument of their pr^uction, gratuitous and 
artificial poverty, — was the key to the amended state. And 
so it would be with the British people if they could obtain the 
like emancipation ; — if they could cease to work for task- 
masters, and obtain license to support themselves by their 
own industry and apply the produce to such improvements 
in their living, their knowledge, and their acquirements, as 
should enable them from day to day to show a stronger coun- 
tenance to their enemies in the gate. 

We wait for no new discovery ; there has been time enough 
to know what it is we want. We want the power of securing 
the making of laws for the interest of the community and not 
against it - and whether we come at it first and then breaJc 
down the hedges that surrounded it, or break down the hedges 
first and so come at the power, is scarcely a point for wise 
men to quarrel about. 

London, 18 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leeds Times. 
No. LIV. 

God's Vengeance fob broken Laws and a violated Constitution 

IN Canada. 

Sir, — Silly men like Peter Peebles find themselves 
mined in the meshes of the law, through never considering 
that there are two sides to every case, and that a plaintifTs 
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most romantic persuasion that he is solely and totally right, 
with all the noise which foolish Mends and relatives can 
make to back him, is of none avail the moment the question 
is brought before a jury of hard-handed men, who care neither 
for Peter nor his kinsfolk, and set at naught all the eloquence 
of his conviction and the assurance of his faith. 

But if this is the case of a simple litigant, where no abso- 
lute breach of morals is understood to exist on either side, 
still more is it so with the criminal who attacks his neigh- 
bours' persons or goods, in the belief that either they or Ae 
world in general will see the deed with the same favouring 
eyes he bestows on it himself. And so it is with the war 
which is just now impending over us in America, as the 
punishment of the tyranny and treason exercised by our 
governors, and adopted by a base and cowardly people at 
home. 

Suppose anybody gifted with foresight on such mattepi had 
said to the government in Canada, ** Do not wantonly break 
the laws of the land and the constitution of the country, and 
all for the sake of cheating Englishmen with bad timber. 
Higher and lower than you, have paid for the like with their 
necks ; and though it may be deferred, it may be the same 
with you before you have done. It does not follow that you 
will be rid of the matter when you think. You believe you 
shall find a corrupt parliament and a besotted people who 
will support you in it ; you offer to bet, that the first re* 
suit of the operation, is to pension off the agents, in the 
place appropriated to those who have greatly injured the 
community. But there are other parliaments which are not 
corrupt, and people who are not besotted. If you break the 
laws and constitution upon the Canadians, though you may 
not be hanged for it directly, you will never be safe. There 
will be an Iliad of woes to come ; and there are those who 
will never have done with their parable against you, while you 
or they have kin or clan. The Canadians will ask aid from 
the Americans ; and of course will get it. Numbers of the 
Americans will flock to them over the border, in pure ex- 
pectation of those thanks of the British nation and parliament, 
which, judging from the feelings transmitted to themselves 
by common ancestors, they will expect to be the natural con- 
sequences of assisting to repress an illegal and unconstitutional 
outbreak. The Americans are at peace with the English 
government, and anxious to keep so ; but their compact is 
with the government as by law established, and not with 
something else falsely calling itself a government, but which 
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they know to be Bomethine of a totally opposite and hostile 
nature. Depend on it, the Americans will take the le^ 
and constitutional side, and claim thanks from the British 
people for so doing ; and not the side of the illegal and novel 
tyranny, of which they know nothing but that it is not the 
government by law established, or of which they ever heard 
before. But there may be a worse than this. When you 
have once broken up the forms of law, you can never be sure 
that some of your banditti may not find dieir way over to the 
United States ; and then the Americans will find themselves 
not only the neighbours of a treasonable anarchy which it is 
the dut^ of men of all free nations for example sake to assist 
in putting down, but suffering from its attacks in their own 
territory. The right and duty of the Americans to hang any 
of the English traitors who' should commit murder on their 
territory or waters, provided they give them a fair trial, 
would be as undoubted and dear as would be the duty of 
hanging them at home, if the laws and constitution were 
supreme, and were not at the mercy of any ministry who can 
command a majority of a parliament notcnosen by me people. 
And do not suppose the case will be made any better, by 
anything such a ministry can do to help it You would not 
Ve so stupid, for instance, as to dream tnat it would make any 
difference, if the ministry were to send to say th^ adopted 
the murder afterwards. If there are men in England stolid 
enough to hear such words with gravity, there are none in 
America. Fancy an American landing at Portsmouth and 
doing a murder, and Mr. Ambassador Stevenson intimating 
afterwards, that Mr. General Harrison had adopted it. Tlie 
world would not contain the guffaws that should be raised. 
Lay none of these absurd hopes then to your hearts ; be fUUv 
assured, that in one shape or other the quarrel will reach 
America, and that you will end with being pilloried on his- 
tory's high stage, as the knaves who having honours, and 
friends, and place, could not help sacrificing all and with 
God's good pleasure their necks besides, in a foolish endeavour 
to imitate the first Charles and second James in little." 

Here then comes on us the first act of Grod's vengeance for 
broken Laws and a violated Constitution in Canada. What 
next may gather about it, none can tell. An imbecile and 
wicked ministry have been sowing in every quarter of the 
earth the seeds of hatred to us ; and if the human race could 
hold up their hands, a majority of probably two to one, would 
pray, and with reason, for our providential extermhiation. 
And what have we on the other side ? Some well-fed land- 
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owners, a well-paid clergy, and an army of which the officers 
we are told are so generous as to keep themselves. For this it is 
we are brought into national jeopardy, and must continue so, 
unless some exertion of the high police of heaven, will re- 
move the managers it has placed over us in its wrath. . 

Read Lord Jocelyn's account of the proceedings in China. 
Did ever a nation so sound the base string of humility as 
ours? And all, that " forty*' of the " thieves " who rule us, 
may drive their coaches by the forced sale of the filthy drug 
which leads to the end of Lord Jocelyn's opium-smokers ! 

London, 18 March, 1841. 



To the Editor qfthe Leicestershire Mercury, 

No. XXI. 
Disputes between Wobking-men and Employers. 

Sir, — It is impossible to deny, that " much of the bad feel- 
ing which exists among working-men against their employ- 
ers is the effect of gross ignorance," and that the same may be 
said of the feeling which the employers have sometimes shown 
against those they suspected of taking too much part widi 
the working-men. There have been faults on both sides ; and 
the advancing knowledge of both parties, will go to cure 
the mischief, and prevent its repetition. 

If a working-man will fancy himself to have gained that 
step which is a most justifiable object of his ambition, though 
it is true, as the French conscripts used to say, that eveiy- 
body cannot die field-marshal ; — if he will imagine that ne 
has been sufficiently fortunate in life to make him an em- 
ployer of labourers, as many a man within his knowledge has 
succeeded in doing before him, he will find considerable 
light beam upon him, as to what he would and would not do 
in such a situation. I apprehend he would find his anxiety 
for the situation much diminished, if he thought one condition 
of its attainment was, that he was to pay workmen whether 
he could repay himself by their work or not. 

With all the opportunities of commt^nication with the 
working-classes wnich the employers have, I feel sure that a 
considerate and clear-headed man might always bring the 
major part of them to agree with him on what was right for 
botn the parties concerned. I feel certain, for instance, that 
J/such a case was put between an officer and private soldiers* 
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there would be no more dispute about it, than there would be 
a demand that the captain should make good the pay and 
pensions which the government should have faultily cut off. 
There is a great fund of reasonableness in all the working 
classes, whether their work be of the nature of war or peace. 
It is never with the many, that the injustice and the refusal to 
hear reason are found extensively to prevail. 

London, 18 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser, 

No. XXIV. 

Comparison between the Proceedings op the Chartists and the 

Ministers. 

Sir, — ^Time was, when the men of Manchester exercised a 
considerable influence on public opinion throughout the 
country ; and jrou have certainly not been backward in stirring 
them to exertion or marshallmg the way. There must be 
many points of close interest to them, in the war which an 
imbecile ministry threatens to bring on with the freest people 
upon earth, for the sake of covering the consequence of its 
own treasonable breach of the laws and constitution in 
Canada. What was all a few Chartists ever did, — nobody is 
quite sure to this day with how much of intent or how little 
of information, — compared with the cold-blooded and calcu- 
lated outbreak, of men pressed by no want and urged by no 
suffering, but acting against a plenitude of light and know- 
ledge, and with the undisguisea purpose of putting down re- 
form and continuing a base pecuniary imposition on the 
pockets of Englishmen ? Had Justice by accident stuck fast 
m some nook of this habitable globe, what would be the com- 
parative chances of Frost with his companions in misfortune, 
and the off-handed traitors who after burning counties by 
wholesale, are now sending us to reap the just punishment of 
our guilty connivance, in a war with America, and in the 
end probably with the world ? 

As soon as war shall be declared, the Americans will speak 
out. They will avow, that in taking part with the Canadians 
against the outbreak of what they considered had ceased to 
be a legal government upon their frontier, they believed 
themselves acting on the strictest principles of the law of na- 
tions, and were looking forward to the thanks and approba- 
tion of the British people, for this friendly interference in aid 
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of what it was the closest interest of that people to protect and 
to defend. That the case is not altered, by the British people, 
in their corruption and their cowardice, having chosen to 
take part, at least by connivance, with the traitors. That the 
Americans had made a compact with the British government 
as by law established, and not with something which was not 
a government nor established by any law, but a nest of traitors, 
as likely to be sent for and hanged as soon as the news of 
their proceedings reached home, as to be sent into the House 
of Lords with pensions as encouragement to their successors. 
A free and reasonable government is bound to suppose the 
acts of another nation to be dictated by reason and attach- 
ment to what is declared as law ; at all events it is not bound 
to run guessing after what the baseness of a people and the 
wickedness of rulers may by possibility propagate by their 
conjunction. The Americans will therefore maintain, that 
their assistance to the Canadian sufferers, was an act of friend- 
ship demanded from a bordering country by international 
law, an act which all nations are consequently bound to sup- 
port and to approve. It appears that for this act of national 
right a hundred and fifty American citizens are now suffer- 
ing, by the illegal sentences of unauthorized judges, the 
punishment of felons in New Holland ; a deed of brutality 
unparalleled in the history of nations. If war is insisted on, 
the first hundred and fifty English citizens who fall into the 
hands of the Americans will of necessity be placed in a situa- 
tion of retaliation, with offer of exchange. Your son or mine 
may be among them ; but how can we complain ? It is part 
of that monstrous suffering it pleased heaven to impose upon 
us, when it decreed that we should be born where there is 
not virtue and intelligence in the citizens at large, to prevent 
their country from being made the just object of the hatred 
of the human race. And men sit still, and take no note. 
They walk along the streets, as if there were no shame ; and 

I)resent themselves to their families at home, as if they had 
eft at the door the carelessness of the fool and the submission 
of the slave. Even at church, it may be doubted whether 
they always close their litany with a prayer to the power 
which only worketh great marvels, to save us from the pesti- 
lence which walks in darkness, in the shape of an imbecile 
ministry always plotting against the interests of the public, 
under the impenetrable veil of its own intractable ignorance 
and onteachable presumption. 

^ London, 18 March, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Nottinghanl Review. 

No. XXII. 
OuB Policy on Exportation of Machinery. 

Sir, — Without wishing to be hard on anybody, especially 
upon such imperfect grounds, I cannot help seeing m your 
brief counsels to " A Townsman," an opportunity for descant- 
ing on the general weakness of our commercial and manufac- 
turing policy. 

We possess the most splendid natural advantages for manu- 
fikctures, of any existing portion 'of the globe. Our island 
is almost one mine of manufacturing capabilities, and our 
population eminent beyond that of all the earth, for the 
qualities necessary to carry them into use. And, as a whole, 
what do we ? or at all events, what do some of us, and those 
sufScient, unhappily, to paralyze the exertions of the rest ? 
We cry out, " For Heaven's ssdce, do not allow us to sell our 
goods abroad, for we know it would reduce our wages 
at home. Give a premium to foreign manu&cturers to 
undersell us everywhere besides, and levy the amount on 
ourselves by a tax on what we eat ; because it would be hard 
a foreign manufacturer should lose anything for the sake of 
keeping it ourselves. But one thing more, we particularly 
beg. We care nothing for your levying a tax on us for 
the sake of giving the premium to foreign manufacturers, 
which you need not do unless you liked. But we are par- 
ticularly anxious that you should pass an Act, which you 
know by experience will be of no practical avail at all, for the 
sake of ^making us believe there is a resistance to our ma- 
chinery going abroad. We are quite content to be cut off 
from the uses of it here ; we coula not think of altering it, 
and in fact would resist it all we could, because it is only a 
trick of the masters to lower wages. But we cannot stand 
the notion, that the machinery which is prohibited by law 
from being useful to us here, should be allowed to go abroad 
to be useful to somebody there. We are (juite willing to help 
to pay a premium on carrying the machinery abroad, but at 
the same time we are not willing it should go. What wo 
should like is, that we should pay the premium for its going 
if foreigners can get it, but tnat they should not be able to 
get it after all. This is what we set our minds upon ; and 
this we hope is what you will try for us." 
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This seems to be the upshot of any present attempts to 
prevent the establishment of machinery abroad. If indeed 
the circumstances of the case had been the opposite of what 
they are ; — ^if we had a parliament sitting for the purpose of 
protecting commerce, instead of being selected by an oath to 
an interest against it ; — ^if our laws and regulations had been 
directed to the protection of our merchants and manu&cturers 
instead of beins pointed to their suppression and extinction ; 
— there might be some reason or excuse for the little petti- 
fogging save-aU, which should tijr in addition, to create dif- 
ficulty in our inventions in machinery coming into the hands 
of foreigners. But if our manufactures are to be outlawed, 
why not by one process as well as by another ? And why 
should sensible men put themselves to trouble about a check, 
which besides the fact of its being substantially null and 
without effect, if effective to the greatest imaginable extent 
would in our present circumstances be of no more avail, than 
the economy which when glass is broken, suggests the ex- 
clamation to '* save the pieces.*' 

London, 18 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Perth Chronicle, 

No. XI. 

War for the Suppression of Opinion at Home. 

Sir, — Another lull appears to presage, that the danger to 
the Whigs is over for tne moment. Let us hope it will be 
improved by the friends of the Charter, for increasing their 
small force against the day of contest. And here allow me 
to refer your readers to the list, which is probably within 
reach of most of them, of 350 places in which examination 
should be made whether exertion could not gain a point for 
the cause, as published by your contemporary the True Scots- 
man of the 6th'*. Out of 350 places, it is great odds if some 
did not hit. The Whigs fear this system, and they fear no- 
thing else. 

If anything was required to sharpen the exertions of our 
friends, it would be found in the manifest approximations to 
a war, without much choice of where, which are making by 
the combined parties of Whig and Tory. The fact is, there 
is no Opposition. All there was in the shape of an Opposition, 
the Whigs were lucky enough to get rid of, or else to make 

* See p. 188 preceding. 
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terms with. The country is being hurried into war for the 
suppression of opinion at home, without anybody to remon- 
strate. And who should there be, and who is likely to be 
sent ? The manufacturing towns will send nobody, whom 
they suspect of the slightest leaning towards the interest of 
the working classes. Any trumpery man may get into the 
House of Commons for money with the same ease that he 
might purchase a harlot in tne streets, provided he unites 
himseli to one or other of the great anti-popular parties. But 
if he would pay ten times over, nobody will sell to a people's 
man. We are bought and sold in all directions, but like the 
negroes in slave countries, we are not allowed to buy our- 
selves. And the result of the determinations of such masters, 
we are obliged to take for law and government. If this is 
not a time to stir, it is hard to say what is. 

Our friends will perhaps say, it is not much they can do, by 
sending anybody into such an assembly. If it is not much, 
it is of the more importance, inasmuch as it is all. Surely 
no men have been more prompted and tempted than they ; 
and if they will not stir, it must be because tney have taken 
a liking to their quarters. 

London, 15 March, 1841. 



To the Editors of the Shield Iris. 
No. XXIII. 

Operative Anti-Corn-Law Associations. 

Sirs, — I am moved to ask, whether there is not an Opera- 
tive Anti-Com-Law Association in Sheffield. Such are 
flourishing in Liverpool, Leicester, and Nottingham; and 
there are reasons, which if it was not for the fear of being 
suspected of personal flattery I could point out, proving that 
there is nothmg in the soil or air of Sheffield, which should 
hinder it from being among the very foremost in the cause. 

In this free country, because one set of men takes one way, 
is no reason why another should not take another. An effort 
was made to advance the condition of the working classes, 
by the preparation and bringing forward of what was named 
the People s Charter. But as if to justify the old Tory argu- 
ment against all attempts to assist the numerous classes, no 
sooner was the thing done than it was taken possession of by 
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a different set of men, and carried away to measures as re- 
mote from the intentions of the original projectors or the 
main part of them, as the difference between a chance of 
success and none, could make it. 

If ever a feeble, unartist-like invention was put into the 
hands or mouths of a popular party whose complaint was 
weakness, whether by friends or enemies, it assuredly was 
that which told them the way to success lay in opposing 
everybody else. Men of common spirit do not put up with 
such a thing in private life ; there is a spice of the bully in it, 
which always leads to successful opposition. The threat is, that 
unless I will take you up behind on my horse, you will strew 
sixpenny nails and broken bottles in my road. No man ever 
rode a mile by this process since the world stood ; nor ever 
ought. Since, then, we are obliged to condemn the way which 
others have taken, let us try if we cannot mend it by taking 
a better of our own. 

In this advice there is nothing inconsistent with the inde- 
pendence of the working classes, but much the other way. 
The working classes are dependent, when they take the 
wrong way, and are left sticking in the ditch their enemies 
would see them in. This, as an able man said on another 
subject, is being independent of the causeway by walking 
in tne gutter. Neither is it contrary to independence to go 
the way towards getting what you want, because others may 
be going the same way on the same errand ; there is very 
little business done, on the roads that lead no where but to 
some nest-egg of a man's own. There is a proper medium 
between refusing to go along the turnpike because others go 
there too, and allowing other people to put our own business 
out of our heads and substitute their own. The masters may 
not be altogether to be trusted with the business of the men, 
any more than the men with the masters' ; but that ought not 
to hinder sensible people from moving on their common 
errand. And it should not be assumed without reason pro- 
duced, that the possessors of capital in our county, are not 
'* more noble " than those of another I could mention, where 
the feud between the hmye-somethings and the have-nothings 
(as I remember it was explained at the time by an eminent 
individual of your own) was of power to cancel all services 
and throw down all barriers, where the suspicion had been 
incurred of a friendly disposition towards theiatter. 

London^ 13 Marchy 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Statesman. 

No. XI. 
Ambrican Question. — What the Amebicans will do. 

Sir, — No stronger proof can be given of the zeal with 
which man is prone to rush into his own and other's mischief, 
than the quiet unassuming way in which he takes for granted, 
not only that black is white where he happens to be concerned, 
but that in questions where he is to have whole nations 
taking the opposite side of the argument, he and he only is 
the sa^e and philosopher who is in the right. 

In illustration of this tendency,' there is before me the 
article of a very liberal paper as no doubt it is accounted, con- 
taining a grave intimation that the failure of the Chinese ex- 
pedition is probably a judgment of heaven upon the wicked- 
ness of the project, and concluding with severe rebuke of the 
ministry which did not take care to do its toicked work by 
better instruments. In the same manner on the American 
question, none seems to suppose the possibility of the case 
being argued by anybody but the stupid clique in which it 
was his fortune to be bom. A paper often prominent for 
liberalism and sound sense, says " the solution of this delicate 
question depends upon whether the American Government 
is aware that the British Ministry has taken upon it the 
responsibility of the destruction of the Caroline.** Now 
who cares sixpence whether the British ministry has taken 
upon it the responsibility or not ? In the abstract case, who 
would give sixpence for the responsibilitv of the British mi- 
nistry ? And in the particular, who would be imbecile enough 
to maintain that it was of the consequence of sixpence to a case 
of alleged murder, whether the British government, or any 
government, or any body or any thing, chose to profess to adopt 
it afterwards ? Above all things, fancy the American govern- 
ment troubling itself to be aware whether the British ministry 
had taken upon itself the responsibility or not. A company of 
men seated as they think in a situation of impunity, entrenched 
behind the sea and the fleets that are upon it, and liable to no 
previously existing law, as they have demonstrated by tbe 
way in which they have set past laws and constitutions at 
defiance, are to adopt an alleged murder ; — they are to declare 
Hast what may have been a murder before, shall cease to be 
one because they have chosen to take upon themselves the 
responsibility ;--and they are to expect tnis idiotic doctrine 
to DC received, not by the gaping crowd of slaves which sur- 
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rounds them here, but by the free and independent govern- 
ment of a foreign state. 

This might be endurable if a man could get rid of the stain 
of country when he finds his countrymen turning felons or 
fools. But as he cannot, he is reduced to the thankless task 
of displaying the folly of their course to men too slaidsh to 
understand. Would not anybody else have perceived, that the 
Americans if pushed to a war, Mill declare that they took the 
legal side from the beginning ; that their compact was with 
the government as bylaw established, and not with an illegal 
combination which upon the face of things was no govern- 
ment ; that after the agents in this outbreak bad committed 
murder on their shores (jr waters, they will hang them if ihef 
can catch them, as the people of England ought to have done 
the prime movers in Hie treason ; that if instead of this the 
people of England have chosen to send them to the House of 
Lords with pensions, this can make no alteration in the ques- 
tion to foreign and independent nations ; that the first English 
citizens who fall into the hands of the Americans shall be 
placed in a state of retaliation till exchanged, for the hundred 
and fifty honourable and high-minded American citizens who 
were captured in assisting to defend the laws and constitution 
of England, and who have been subjected to the punisOiiment 
of felons by the sentences of pretended courts-martial, every 
member of which is exposed to legal process in his own 
country or any other. All this is what the Americans will 
plead, and trumpet into the willing ears of twenty nations all 
smarting under the consciousness of British oppression or 
dishonesty. This is what we were bom to ; this is what un- 
fortunately we must endure, with the reservation only of 
such chances of alleviation or prevention, as remonstrance 
may effect. 

London, 18 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle. 

XXIII. 

What is Tbade fob? 

Sir, — If there is a difference in the price of a commodity 
in this country and in some other from which it can be ob- 
tained, is that a reason for prohibiting the commerce with the 
cheaper country, or is it a reason for going there and trading 
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as fast as we can ? And what is the meaning of heing a 
trading country, if it is not that by means of our trade, we 
are to get things which we could not get without, or get them 
at a cheaper rate ? 

If one man stands up and says to another, « I can make 
that article for you, if you will allow me to put my hand into 
your pocket and take out what price I chuse," how is it that 
this other man has not an equal right to say, " Without 
troubling you, I will go to this other man, who will let me 
have it at half price which I much prefer." 

If the agriculturist stops the consumer of com upon the 
road, and puts a pistol to his head, and demands that he 
shall purchase corn of the home agriculturist and nobody 
else, because it is convenient to pocket the price,— how comes 
it that the corn-eater has not as good a right or better, to 
reply with the fellow-pistol of the brace if he can get hold of 
it, and intimate that for a similar reason, he means to buy his 
com of Hans over the water, and fire upon any man who 
shall attempt to hinder him ? And of the two, which will die 
public take part with, — the man who demands to spend his 
own money where he likes, or the man who would take it from 
him on the plea of convenience to himself? 

These are the questions which are continually suggested, by 
the efforts in one shape or other, of the agriciuturists to 
defend their oppression of their neighbours. I remember a 
man in the army, against whom it was a joke, that he told his 
stories till he believed them himself. Something like this 
probably takes place with the agriculturists. It is difficult 
for a man to go on gravely from year's end to year's end 
maintaining certain principles to be moral and right, and 
neither find himself taken up by the constable nor excom- 
municated by the courts ecclesiastical, without working him- 
self into a persuasion, that what men endure so patiently, 
must have something of the true. 

When it is stated that in a year when com came down to 
41*. 3rf., from ten to forty labourers were out of work in agri- 
cultural parishes, and if poor rates were reduced it must have 
been from a demand for labour in the manufacturing districts, 
— a reason which might be assigned for this, woiud be, not 
that it was from an excessive import of foreign com, but 
that it was from the import of foreign com having ever been 
prohibited or meddled with. No man doubts or denies, that 
it is possible for an unjust trade to benefit itself and employ 
more people in that particular trade ; no man doubts eiuier, 
^t if anything happens to check this trade, the additioiMkl 

VOL. VI. p 
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people may be turned out of employ, under circumstances 
of distress and inconvenience to themselves. Both these 
statistical facts would be vouched for by the police, if a ques- 
tion were asked with reference to the trade carried on in Field 
Lane, which is the metropolitan bazaar for stolen pocket- 
handkerchiefs and the like unconsidered trifles. But the 
perfect verity of these data would not weigh as dust in the 
scale, if the question was moved of whether the whole trade 
of the district in view, was not a public evil and a thing to 
be put down. 

London^ 18 March^ 1841. 



To the Editor of the True Scotsman* 

No. XXII. 

Rappite Co-operators in America. 

Sir, — Your correspondent '* O." refers to authority to 
establish, " that the Rappite co-operators of America have 
completely proved the practicability of the co-operative 
system." The great respect I have for the authority cited, 
induces me to believe that it was undoubtedly meant to add, 
"for Rappites in America." It is evident that such a tail- 
piece might be as marked in its effect, as if something of the 
same kind was added to a declaration, that I had witnessed 
the practicability of growing pine-apples in hedge- rows com- 
pletely proved, at Sierra Leone. 

In the first place, supposing the asserted fact to be establicAied 
beyond the possibility of dispute or discussion, it by no means 
foUows that because men did this in a new country like 
America where the means of necessary support are almost at 
the doors of every individual, therefore they will do it in 
Edinburgh,— which I take to be the proposition your cor- 
respondent wishes to establish. We might as well assiime, 
that because a widow with a young family is wooed as a kind 
of fortune in America, — or was at least, on Adam Smith's 
authority, fifty years ago, and is probably in some parts still, 
— therefore sne will be wooed in Edinburgh. The reason 
why what takes place in one instance, will not in the other, 
is precisely because the surrounding circumstances are al- 
together different. And so it may as easOy be in the case of 
co-operation. 

But is not there another feature in the case, as striking as 
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if it had been put there on purpose to maintain the contra- 
diction ? It occurs to me very forcibly, that the Rappites 
were all old bachelors. Unless I make a mistake in a name, 
they were the very people whom Mr. Owen proceeded to 
supersede in an establishment thev had held for some years ; 
and I remember being amused with the idea, of what a shock to 
the genius loci if he remained behind, must have been given 
by the first occupancy of the bowers and halls of Rapp by Mr. 
Owen's following, who were far too wise to have thought of 
putting asunder what God has joined. But this one circum- 
stance makes all the difference in the world. Nothing in the 
reasons which make pine-apjjles grow hi the hedge-rows in 
Sierra Leone and not at Edinburgh, is half so striking and 
direct. Nobody doubts that a few scores, or even hundreds, 
of resolute old bachelors, all probably contributing a portion 
of property to begin with, and laying it out in land under an 
agreement either to make a common stock, or to divide by 
some other rule agreed on by the community, may take their 
common soup, and smell at nosegays, and eat waJl-fruit, and 
grow an unknown quantity of wholesome vegetables by the 
labour of their own hands besides. All this is done daily with 
considerable comfort and success, by fellows of colleges in 
Protestant countries, and the inhabitants of monasteries in 
Catholic. The inmates of the higher kinds of hospitals and 
alms-houses, make some approaches to the same condition ; 
with the reservation only that their funds were provided by 
somebody for them and not by themselves. But nobody 
ever hence concluded, that the same plan would enable a 
number of stirring men and women eager to provide them- 
selves with children and grand-children to the numbers of a 
patriarch, to find indefinite support in a country where the 
population is already on the shortest of allowance in conse- 
quence of the proportion between their numbers and what 
mere is allowed to be to eat. 

And this leads me to the other remarkable assertion of your 
correspondent ; that there is over-production ; by which he 
means, that there is or could be more produced, than people 
will buy at the price the producers call remunerating. Now 
this is nothing but what would equally take place in a 
town besieged, or where the gates should be purposely shut 
for the sake of enhancing the price of what could be grown in 
flower-pots within the walls. There would always be more 
to be grown, if people would pay the price. But there is a 
certain point to which the price will be carried, and a point 
to which it will not. There would therefore always be a m»^ 
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ready with an additional pot-full or two of eatables,, which he 
could produce if the working classes would give him three 
days' work for a handful instead of two. Ixiere would be 
precisely the appearance your correspondent describes ; " the 
people would make goods, and nobody would give them ft 
dinner, for their day*s work, and hence thousands of them 
would be idle." But here your correspondent woiQd step in 
and say, there was a fault in the wages; there was jsome 
defect in the conduct of the m?iyor and ajfdermen, who did not 
regulate these matters so that every man should have where- 
with to buy a bushel where it was settled there should only be 
a peck. Or if the mayor and aldermen could not help it, 
tlien it was either the hard-heartedness of the manufacturing 
capitalists who would not give their men wages enough to buy 
a bushel of com out of a peck, or else the foUy of the working 
classes themselves, who did not begin to " co-operate, co- 
operate," and grow as much corn upon the house-tops by a 
process peculiar to themselves, as would have been got from 
all the farmers outside the walls in a state of commercial 
liberty. 

I mean seriously to say, that this is my notion of the argu- 
ment. If pine-apples can be grown in hedge-rows at Eto- 
burgh, let us see it done, and seeing will be believing. But 
in the meantime, we are loth to hear of much time or capital 
being engaged in it, on the mere assumption that such a tning 
was done by diflferent kind of people somewhere else. 

London^ 17 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Dundee Chronicle. 

No. XVII. 
Felonious Wars. — Sib Robert Peel's Speech. 

Sir, — I should like to know, what were the ideas of a 
"necessity for war," and of " the interests and honour of the 
country being at stake," which glitter in a late speech of Sir 
Robert Peel before the collective wisdom. Was it meant, for 
instance, that if an attempt was made to force a filthy drug 
down the throats of a foreign nation, and the forces employed 
on this disgusting service had, either from the vigour of 
honest men acting on the other side, or by some Providential 
/nterpaddoB of storm, pestilence, or famine, been utterly 
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shattered and baffled, this would form a " necessity for war," 
which ^ould bring out the zealous efforts of " the people of 
England, Scotland, aye, and of Ireland too," to "display their 
ancient prowess" and show '* their readiness to maintain their 
power and glory" ? There may be no denying, that in the 
multitudinous wars in which Great Britain has been engaged, 
some may have been just, and as such have given an oppor- 
tunity for the display of that true valour which is never snown 
in a false quarrel. The contests under Elizabeth and the 
Third Wflliam, may have been something like those which 
England has been m the habit of forcing upon other nations. 
The first might have had considerable resemblance in prin- 
ciple, to the resistance to which the native princes of India 
are driven once at least in the reign of each successive 
Governor-General, and without which the said Governor- 
General would think he came home dishonoured and mulct of 
his Mr claim to a Marquisate and pension to his posterity. 
The struggle under William was much like many an anti- 
British question of the present day. There was a ** wrong 
man," supported by a nation from a consciousness of their 
interest in his better government ; and there was a corrupt 
and servile foreign nation, shedding its blood and treasure to 
please a sovereign or an aristocracy by warring on the choice 
of its independent neighbour. In William's case, the foreign 
t3nranny was defeated and dishonoured, as it would be well for 
mankind should always be the event. If men eschew national 
dishonour, they should avoid dishonourable acts ; but when 
they rush into every felony at the beck of interested rulers, 
to talk of dishonour afterwards is cant. Nobody can eat their 
cake and have their cake. If men insist on bolting the 
dishonourable deeds, there is no use in demanding honour to 
come of the execution afterwards. The dishonour is in the 
deed ; and when the deed is pushed to success, there are only 
two dishonours instead of one. 

The times, as you observe, are changed. There will be 
sad disappointments, if anybody plunges into unjust wars in 
the assurance that the nation will plunge after them. It mav 
dirty its shoes ; but by the time it is over the shoe-tops, it will 
be about and back again. Any nation against whom the British 
aristocracy shall commence an unjust war, may feel the 
strongest assurance that the community who feel and pay for 
the war, will speedily put its hook in the nose of its leaders, 
and bring them back to sober sense. The British people is 
not now as once, the puppet of its long talkers and loud 
dedaimers. The kingaom is departed mm that dynasty; 
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and though they may have some power for good or evil at the 
outset of a determination, they have only to make the trial to 
find how brief is their preponderance. 

London, 23 March, 1841. 



To the Editor qfthe lUuminator. 

No. XIII. 

We shall have an Opposition. 

Sir, — Your ** Leicester Burgess" has manifestly his eye 
open. They will be all off, as he says, some morning, to 
" the black hole at the side of the hill. I hope we shall be 
able to sound them ** a point of war," in congratulation on 
their starting. 

A sore pkce I would suggest to the Chartists to harass 
them on in their retreat, is to ply them with demands 
for the return of Frost and company, and with perpetual 
allusions to the small damage done by those irregular 
citizens, amounting in the wh(3e I believe to something like 
one mayor wounded in the groin, compared with the blood 
and fire spread by the breach of law and constitution enacted 
by the retiring ministers in Canada, and for which hundreds 
of resolute men have as deeply sworn to lining them to 
justice in their public and private capacities when able, 
as can have been done by anybody in the instance of Eliza 
Grimwood, or any of the others where the idea of unnatural 
murder perplexes the conscience of the public. They are 
retiring mto private life, but with shame, aishonour, and dis- 
credit, such as have followed no retiring ministers, the cele- 
brated inmates of the castle of Ham included. Would to 
God there had been spirit in the British nation, to keep 
their place by the side of the noble-minded French, in cir- 
cumstances where no demand was made on them for the 
baptism of blood, but for mere exertion of civil courage and 
parliamentarv protection of their tights. 

Whether the Tories will be better or not, is asyou re- 
mark, a thing irrelevant to the present object. The odds 
are, that they mil be better, by all the difference that is 
made by demonstrating that the people go for something, 
and know good from evil. Worse tney can by no chance 
be. But the great point gained, will be that we shall 
have an Opposition. The nominal one under the Irish 
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and English tail, has always been nominal and notMng 
else. It was always perfectly known, what it would wink 
at, and what it would support. An Irish Opposition will 
never be worth sixpence for England. As an example, 
at this moment when there is an appearance of war with 
America, what the Irish politicians put forward, is not any 
opposition to an unjust war, but a aeclaration that if it is 
to be engaged in, the Irish must have their price. Now 
this is not the way we go to work in England ; and if the 
English at this moment are better off than the Irish, the dif- 
ference in the ways may have something to do in accounting 
for it. 

London, 25 March, 1841. 



To the Editor qfthe Leeds Times. 

No. LV. 

Votes of Women. — Supfbage by Sample. 

Sir, — Of all the reasons given why women should not 
vote, there is only one that makes any show of reasonable- 
ness ; and that being examined, resolves itself into the 
designed awkwardness and rudeness of existing institutions. 
In a state of things where the great object is to check the 
exercise of popular opinion upon the directors of the country, 
it is a ^rand point ^ned to be able to appeal to the fact of 
one-half of human kind being by general consent cut off at 
a swoop from political privileges. No opposer of Universal 
Suffrage is so dull, as not to be able to urge, that the first pro- 
ceeding of what you call Universal Suffrage, is to cut off wo- 
men. It is as good as the awful question about *' the beggar on 
the bridge ;" or about the results that would arise to the com* 
munity, if one man in a hundred thousand, who as being of 
the lower orders had been convicted of assaulting a guarcuan 
of the night with a club, or shooting at his fellow with a 

gistol-bullet, sports which imply no moral depravity in our 
etters, should be discovered spoiling the national determi- 
nations by the admixture of his vote. 

This argument on the convenience of cutting off half the 
claimants to votes at a blow, is really the only one of reason- 
able appearance the opponents have. For on every other 
ground the admission of women to vote would be a great 
addition of security for the general welfere. Among other 
reasons why it would do good, are these two special ones ;— 
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women in general are not such /oo/^ as men are, and secondlj, 
they are not such knaves. Your man is ordinari]y an ass, 
reaay to follow any claptrap which rogues may put before 
him ; and this from some shabby expectation of being the 
successful thief, or the victorious oppressor. If all the detest- 
able and disgraceful public acts which have darkened the 
last quarter of a century, could have been submitted to a jury 
of women, three out of four would have been stopped by thle 
superior sense and virtue of the referees. Women, in fact, 
are vastly farther advanced in civilization than men are; 
vastly more removed from the instincts and passions of savage 
life, more accustomed to calculate consequences, because it 
is on them they have always fallen in their bitterness. Mid 
above all things, less deteriorated by that wear and tear with 
the meanness and villainy of the world, which is the inlet to 
half the miseries of mankind by enfeebling the belief in the 
possibility of resistance. 

But see now, how this argument from convenience, ^^^ 
happen suddenly to fail those who put their trust in it. The 
virtue of what is called Universal Suffirage, consists in the 
interests and opinions of all classes and divisions of society 
being taken into the account in the settling of the final re- 
sult. But for the preservation of this principle, there is not 
the smallest abstract necessity that all should vote. If any- 
body calls this paradoxical, ask him whether if it were 
Eracticable for one in ten out of the actually existing popu- 
Ltion to be taken by a perfectly fair lottery, the votes of 
these would not do just as well. Whether a perfectly fair 
lottery can be made, is not the question here ; the question 
is, whether if it was there, it would not do as well. 

But if this be conceded, as it can hardly be denied, then it 
may perhans not be entirely beyond the compass of the 
human intellect, at some time or other to find such a way, or 
something that shall be equivalent. In civilized countries, 
no insuperable diflSculties are found, in keeping registers of 
all the regular and settled population, with their ages. 
Where a militia or a conscription is concerned, the govern- 
ment generally discovers the thing to be within the limits of 
the possible. Suppose then the ages of all the settled in- 
habitants of a parish, a city, or a county, to be registered 
once for all; and if some inaccuracies should unavoidably 
take place, it is hard to see how the consequences should 
tend m one direction more than in another. And imagine 
it to be settled, that whenever an election took place, mose 
ouHy who on reference to the register could establish their 
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age to 1)6 between certain prescribed limits, sbould be allowed 
the actual vote ; as for example, if the voting was confined 
to those of both sexes who could prove themselves between 
the ages of twenty -one and twenty-two, thirty-one and thirty- 
two, forty-one and forty-two, and so on. Such an arrange- 
ment would give votes to something more than a tenth of 
tiie existing population of mature years, or than a fifth of 
the number that would be included under the present use of 
the term Universal Suffrage, where women are excluded. 
And if any further dispersion among different ages, or re- 
duction of absolute numbers were held desirable, the elements 
of the alteration are there, with the same &cility as an acre of 
land may be included in any kind of oblong or a square. 

Such a plan of voting might be called *' Suffrage by Sam- 
ple;" and though there is no doubt that a cunning enemy, if 
he had his will, could contrive ways in which it should foil, 
there is enough to show how small a matter might put down 
the outcry against women's voting which is raised on pretences 
of convenience. 

London, 25 March, 1841. *ii^. 



To the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury* 

No. XXII. 

Robinson Cbusoe. — Question complicated by Barteb. 

Sir, — Shall I be excused for presuming to support the 
letter of Mr. Biggs in your last, bv expatiating on the prin- 
ciple, at the bottom of all discussions of the nature of those 
in hand,— that the quantity of good things men in general 
have, depends on the comparative ease with which these 
good things can be created or called into existence, and this 
again has a close connexion with the numbers who are in 

Sursuit ? The fact is tolerabljr plain, where each man goes 
irectly to furnish himself witn the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life as Robinson Crusoe did ; and it is not less 
real, though more diflScult to trace, when complicated by the 
introduction of barter, and the rest of tlie machinery of 
European society. 

Debate as we will, the reason why working-men get a 
pinched quantity of food, is because it is very difiScult in the 
existing state of circumstances and of laws, to create an in- 
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creased quantity of corn or other provisions, and because the 
quantity that is allowed to exist is very stinted in comparison of 
tne number of those who would eat if they could. If a working- 
man, of any kind or class, was told to take a spade, and go and 
grow corn for his family to eat, or fodder for beef and mutton 
to be added to it as a relish, but to be careful to dig upon no land 
which belonged to anybody already, or in any way interfere 
with what are called the vested rights of other people ; — ^it 
would not be long before he found out, that the invitation was 
exceeding little worth, and that he might as well stay where 
he was and save trouble. And suppose he was acute enough to 
say, *' I do not think I shall make much out in this line ; but 
there is another thing I can do. I have a loom in a comer, 
and three or four of my neighbours have more, and among 
us we can maJce a wonderful sight of cloth, and we hear the 
people in Poland are throwing away corn to save the trouble 
of housing it, but would give bushels upon bushels for a 
fathom or two of cloth. We will send there, and then we 
shall know no want. The Poles want cloth and we want 
corn ; it must surely have been an act of Providence that 
made it so." Suppose he discovered all this ^ and what 
would he discover next ? Com Laws. 

He would discover that a law had been precisely made by 
the interested, to prevent him from thus, by a round-about 
process, arriving at a place where food could be got easily. 
He would find that the law said. No corn, no beef, no mut- 
ton, no pork ; nothing below turbot, which is a comfort the 
rich cannnot do without. He would find that he was shut 
out by law from all the easy places, and told to dig and 
be d— d, where everybody knows nothing is to be got 
by it. 

The working classes cannot all of them see this, through 
the mystification which barter, and wages, and capital, and 
poor-laws, throw about the subject. But they have got as 
far as seeing " men as trees walking," and no power on 
earth will hinder them from arriving at the full vision in good 
time. 

London, 25 March, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser. 

No. XXV. 

Inutility op making Enemies. 

Sir, — Your regret cannot exceed mine at seeing the man- 
ner in which some of our friends throw away their cause. It 
is in this way we are doomed to be beaten by our enemies. 
Our imprudent friends take all this for vigour and resolution. 
If those qualities were exhibited in an unextinguishable de- 
termination never to cease using the means for their end the 
Charter, they would command adherence, with its conse- 
quence success. But there always remains the question of 
tne means. 

Is there any instance of an avowed minority in power, 
whatever they may be in numbers, forcing their way to victory 
by such a project as declaring they would stop the pro- 
ceeding of all other debaters till they carried their ends ? 
There is something in the very plan, hostile to the human 
probabilities of success. Its immediate tendency is to direct 
the hand of every man, against those whose first complaint is 
that they are too weak already. 

There is no use in combating this impolicy directly. Men 
will fall off from it by degrees, and leave the inventors alone 
in their glory. There must be no avowal of error demanded 
from them ; it will be quite enough if by degrees thev follow 
the wicked man at the beginning of the Liturgy, and enable 
us in the end to save our souls alive. 

Surely they must have continued the experiment nearly 
long enough. What have they gained by it ; what can they 
show themselves to be likely to gain ? They have filled the 
hearts of the common enemy wim triumph, and put ofP sine 
die the arrival of anything like progression of Reform. 
Surely, when they have tried long enough, which cannot be 
far off, they will try something else. 

To the precision of judgment and power of recommenda- 
tion, in the combination of which your journal goes beyond 
any with which I could attempt to parallel it, what there is 
of good in the above must be committed. 

London, 25 March, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 

No. XXIII. 

Happiness op the Working Classes. 

Sir,— I never put a false colouring when I can help it ; 
I have enough to do with tr3dng to put the true. When 
Mr. Barher says, that he had expressed an opinion that 
** the working^ classes would he happier if they were em- 
ployed in cultivating the soil, and making their own clothing 
witn the rude sort of machinery used by their forefathers," 
but I omitted to add, *' than under the present system ;" 
it certainly was only because I took for granted that every- 
body must so understand it. When it is afiSrmed that 
men " would be happier," there seems no possibility of its 
being understood to mean anything but " tnan they are at 
present." 

And even now (which may be my own fault) I feel un- 
able to discover what the difference is between what was 
said and what ought to have been. But the substantial 
point in dispute is apprehended to have been this. My 
assertion was, that the misery of the working classes at the 
present hour arose mainly from their allowing the market 
for their productions to be closed ; and that while this was 
permitted and encouraged, there was no use in regretting 
the happier state of their forefethers, or wishing to go back 
to a condition, where the very first element of any return 
must be to ^et rid of half their numbers. 

Nothing 18 gained by reiterating disputed points, unless 
with the accompaniment of argument. If your correspond- 
ent means, that instead of implying a necessity for getting 
rid of half the numbers of the working classes, a return to 
the system of five hundred years ago would " make room 
for a still greater number," the inq^uiry must of necessity 
lie over, till he has time and convenience for the production 
of the proofs. 

London, 24 March, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Perth Chronicle, 

No. XII. 

The *' Peooy ** op Perth. — Care in chusino her Commander. 

Sir, — It is not an easy thing to define the boundaries, be- 
tween what is to be reasonably expected from human care 
and attention, and what is not. That, negatively, without 
& certain portion of attention no extensive good can be per- 
manently compassed, is within the knowledge of every man. 
Nobody has seen a crop spring casually from the stony 
desert, without any having taken the pains to plough, or 
harrow, or manure. Nor has anybody witnessed fortuitous 
wood and canvas forming themselves into a gallant ship, to 
beEir some lucky individual miraculously across the deep. 
On the other hand, there are scarcely any limits to ^q pos- 
sible inlets to disappointment. The bravest vessel that ever 
sailed the seas, may sink through some oversight which 
nothing short of the gift of prophecy could have detected in 
time ; and the most hopeful harvest may be carried off, 
through one of those accidents of nature from which the hap- 
piest climate is not wholly free. 

Reflections of this kind are peculiarly distressing to those 
who, though they do not personally go down to the sea in 
ships, are anxious because their worldly wealth is risked 
upon the chances of the deep. No care, no caution, is too 
much for them to exercise, in chusing the individuals to 
whose prudence thev will entrust the precious charge. They 
will examine into their whole manner of life, and sift what 
Ae French call their " antecedents," with the most scrupi:dous 
nicety. They will demand to know where they serveJ their 
apprenticeship to the dangers of their trade, and how they 
discharged the earlier and rougher parts they were invited to 
perform. They will ask what service they have seen, and 
inquire what characters they brought away. They will be 
curious to know whether they have been engaged in fur 
weadier cruises, where they had little to do but spread their 
canvas to a trade- wind, and then sit down to pick oakum or 
catch dolphins at ease ; or whether they have had their fair 
share of gale and squall, so as to have a chance to know what 
to do with the good vessel when evil shall betide. 

But for one set of commanders, such owners have an un- 
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speakable abhorrence, if the bare idea occurs to them of being 
troubled with their acquaintance. And the abhorred com- 
manders are of that particular kind, who set top-gallant 
sails when it begins to blow, and take in all sail when they 
are drifting down on a lee shore; the men, in short, who 
either have not knowledge to enable them to do the right 
thing when it is wanted and avoid the wrong, or else who 
have some overpowering interest of their own, directing 
them to do the precisely opposite to the interest of those who 
employ and pa^ them. Amidst all the chances and changes 
of tnis mortal life, there is no man voted so unlikely to bring 
his ship into port, as one of the class described. That there 
have been vessels so commanded which have not gone absolutely 
to the bottom, either because their sides were too hard for 
the rocks they were laid upon, or because a favouring Pro- 
vidence would not vouchsafe such weather that a ship 
could possibly be lost, is undoubtedly to be discovered among 
the chapter of human events. But no man has thereon built 
a theory of the wisdom of retaining such conductors, nor any 
private person satisfied himself of the reasonableness of the 
course. ^ 

If we were to make like inquisition into the gifts and 
graces of the conductors of our state vessel, — ask where they 
learned their trade, and how,— what symptoms they have 
shown of knowing how to stave off and guard against war, 
which is to a state what a coral-reef is to a vessel, something 
she may get off, but with the certainty of being the worse 
for 'it and not the better, — what skill they have shown in 
keeping on the safe side of a channel when there was a bad 
one to chuse,— what gales they have foreseen and provided 
against, and what lee shores escaped from by taking care 
never to come near them at all,— if in one form or other we 
were to exercise half the scrutiny which is set on foot before 
the Peggy of Perth is committed to the care of her liege 
master and his mate, — where would be the answers we shomd 
get, and what would be the satis&ction anybody would derive 
from their receipt ? 

Ifondon, 22 Marchy 1841. 
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To the Editors of the Sheffield Iris. 

No. XXIV. 

Absurdities op the Commercial Code. 

Sirs, — As the absurdities of our commercial code are 
declared to be ** making speedy way with all classes of the 
public," this seems to be the time for reiterating^ the demand 
for examination, whether the grand root of the absurdity does 
not always lie in this fact, — that whenever a higher price is 
paid for goods than necessary, there is a national loss and 
throwing away of the difference of price. 

The keeping this secret, was the grand resource and 
stand-by of the olden breed of monopolizers. Messrs. Gammon 
and Snap were hy means of parliamentary interest or otherwise, 
to be indulged in a snack of monopoly somewhere at the 
expense of consumers ; and the point th^ were peculiarly 
anxious to put forward, was, that their nrm was part and 
portion of the great and glorious society of British merchants, 
whose prosperity is of such vital importance to the empire at 
large, and consequently anything so poured into the pockets of 
Gammon & Co. was a distinct addition quoad, to the sum of 
British wealth, glory, and felicity. And the receivers only 
know, or ought to do, the masses of money which on tiiis frail 
pretence were in one way or other poured into the gulphs 
which were gaping to receive them. 

The answer to this ancient and venerable fraud, is that 
whenever the firm in question receives by act of parliament 
AOs. for what might have been had for 30*., there is the loss 
not only of the 10*. to the consumer, which appears to be 
" what nobody can deny," but also the loss of custom to the 
value and amount of the same 10*. over again, which would 
have been given to some other dealer if the consumer had 
been allowed to consume at the rate of 30*. and not of 40*., 
and expend the difference where he pleased ; which b^ances 
the addition of ten shillings made to the concerns of the firm 
aforesaid, and so leaves the loss to the consumers an unbalanced 
loss. This is what our forefathers were unable to find out. 

For example, Port wine can be had for 40*. a dozen from 
Oporto, through the intervention it may be of a trade in Shef- 
field cutlery to Portugal. Up stands a man and says he will 
be bound to make good wine that shall pass for Port, in hot- 
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houses at home, for the small charge of 80«. a dozen, and be 
shall conceive himself an ill-used gentleman if the legislature 
will not encourage domestic industry, and the members for 
Sheffield vote for the same. And the instrument he will 
propose, shall be a duty to be laid on Oporto Port, to raise the 
price to 80«., or it may be to 85*. Suppose then he is in full 
enjoyment of his scheme. Wine-drinkers are drinking the 
home-made Port at 80«. ; and all this, it is boastingly affirmed, 
is laid out on British industry. But was not 80«. laid out on 
British industry before ; to wit 40*. on the industry of Shef- 
field, and 40*. more on that other place wherever it was, where 
the consumer chose to indulge himself with something for his 
money ? If so, what is the national gain, but a clear loss of 
40*. to the consumers of vinous comforts ? 

If this is not so, would it not be desirable to carry the prin- 
ciple out at once ? Would it not be politic to blunt all knives, 
load all waggons and coaches with a ballast of stones in order 
to require more horses, decree that all ships for a pound of 
goods should import another of shingle, and in all ways set 
about the creation of national wealth which must arise from 
causing everybody to be paid for twice as much work as needs 
be ? Could there be a more direct way of doubling everybody's 
business, and by consequence his wealth ? 

But if there are those who doubt this inference, then it is 
plain men's eyes are opening to the fallacy of the old com- 
mercial principle; and their minds preparing fast for the 
reception of the new. 

London, 20 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Statesman. 
No XII. 

The Metropolitan Boroughs not in Harmony with the Execotiye. 
— Are they to be disfranchised in consequence? 

Sir, — Some extraordinary passages appear to have taken 
place in the House of Commons, on occasion of Mr. Wakley's 
motion on the Poor Law Continuance Bill. The minister 
who said " Refuse the supplies, and you destroy the Constitu- 
tion !" and supported his theory by hunting the Speaker of 
the Canadian parliament with li^ht infantry when the par- 
liainent ceased to move itself to his satisfaction, has intimated 
his high displeasare with the mode in which the metropolitan 
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disti^cts have exercised the right of suffrage conferred on 
them hj the Reform Bill. It is clear he has in his eye a 
dispensing and regulating power akin to what he exercised 
in Canada. Does he meditate saying to the metropolitan 
boroughs, " Return Mr. Wakley, and jrou dissolve the Con- 
stitution !" It will be but a just punishment for the supine- 
ness which the majority of their component parts exhibited 
when the mischief was in the first stage of brewing, if he 
does. Commend to me the memory of the Westminster 
elector, who started into the street exclaiming, *' Oh ! 
Colonel, we once had some opinion of you. but it is all over 
since what you have said on Canada." Will this worthy be 
satisfied, when he has been shown the kind of representative 
the minister will consent to his electing, and the kind of 
course his representative must take in parliament, under 
penalty of seeing the Life-Guards turned out upon the people, 
and St. Martin's Church destroyed according to the new 
Russell military code, if it should be the scene of any defence 
on the part of what the Church in her homilies denominates 
the " rude and rascal commons'' ? 

The ground assumed by all encroaching governments, in 
the interval between their meditated treason and the attempt 
at its accomplishment, is that of the necessity for a dispensing 
and regulating power, by which, if the representation of the 
people is not in harmony with tyranny, it is to be made so. 
Precisely this pretext preluded the Three Days in France. 
"The representation was not in harmonv," and the Three 
Days were brought on to make it so. The representation of 
the metropolis is declared " not in harmony" with the wishes 
of the minister. fVhen the Three Days shall be attempted 
that shall make it so, rests in his owti breast, by virtue of 
his power over the initiative. 

The melancholy fact is announced. The metropolitan 
boroughs do not return the proper men. They return men 
who oppose the minister ; they return men who oppose his 
New Poor Law. The war is declared between the anti-con-« 
stitutional ministry and the constituencies which insist on 
opposing the New Poor Law. Their co-existence is declared, 
by implication, to be impossible. There has been a dis- 
appointment in the Reform Bill ; it was not intended that 
the Reform Bill should send men to parliament who would 
oppose the ministers and their New Poor Law. And what 
has disappointed, the next thing is to amend; the Reform 
Bill must be re-reformed, to make it •* in harmony" with the 
Poor Law Continuance Bill. 

VOL. VI. Q 
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If a keen and bitter tongue could have had liberty of speech 
in that place, to contrast the consequences of the Reform BiH 
in bringing such members as the metropolitan ones into 

Sarliament, with its consequences in the ministers who by 
int of treachery and deception have made it their instrument 
of power;— if a cutting inquiry had been directed to the 
bottled- up fraud whicli snapped the lock of a seven years' 
parliament upon us, and then let out the secret that ministers 
had always intended the preponderance of the landed interest ; 
—if all the blood, the disgrace, the loss of caste and credit 
among nations, with which the same ministers have dabbled 
the robes of the sovereign and sullied the jewels of the crown, 
had been mustered in sharp review and placed in the opposing 
scale, how small in the eyes of God and man would have 
appeared the ministerial sorrows, even though Mr. Grote and 
Mr. Leader occupy the boards of the House of Commons, 
and Mr. Wakley rushes to his seat, redolent of the contagion 
which is begotten of death by famine on the bodies of the 
poor. 

A bold experiment has been. made on the metropolitan 
constituencies. If it is not answered in each by the formation 
of a club for enforcing a Radical candidate at the next election, 
one subject of regret will be removed, in the event of any 
blow against the constituencies of the metropolis the minister 
may meditate. The insolent metropolis I Send men to vote 
against the minister's Poor Law ! Was there anytliing at 
Paris that more imperiously called for the exercise of that 
high ministerial police, which puts down representation when 
unpleasant, by tne application of musket-shots outside the 
House, and of corruption in ? 

For example, what would so certainly lead to a peerage and 
a pension for many lives, as successfully supporting the 
minister out of doors, in the declaration tnat *' Return Mr. 
Wakley, and you dissolve the Constitution !" If three civil 
wars could not impress upon the minister the sanctity of the 
Right of Supply, why should the member for Finsbury hope 
to be hedged by a superior divinity ? 

London^ 26 March, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle. 

No. XXIV. 
Political Economists.—- Sufferings op Border Cow-stealers. 

Sir, — Could I have had the smallest notion, that when the 
*• Agricultural Labourer of West Suffolk" inserted his letters 
in a newspaper, he did it with the understanding or desire, 
that nobody should '* make remarks" upon them and nobody 
should " meddle with" them, he certainly should not have 
been disappointed through any interference of mine. But it 
is so common a conclusion, that letters in a newspaper are 
put there for the purpose of inviting observation and dis- 
cussion, that a mistake upon this head is certainly among 
the most excusable of errors. 

The truth I believe is, that your correspondent is a little 
new to the occupation he has so laudably taken up, of en- 
deavouring to substantiate his ideas and communicate them 
by writing. And the same inexperience probably is the 
reason of his undertaking so odd a persuasion, as that there 
could be offence taken at his reply. Writers in controversy, 
like shears and lawyers, ** cut not themselves, but what's 
between." 

At the same time your correspondent has perhaps laid him- 
self open to an imputation of random judgment, when he goes 
about to depreciate the motives of those who have taken a dif- 
ferent side on the question of the Com Laws from himself. 
Nobody insisted on his believing, that either the Anti-Com- 
Law League or political economists in general, were moved 
by a simple affection for either the farm-labourers of Suffolk, 
or what he denominates the worn-out slaves in their factories. 
I suspect the worn-out slaves in the &ctories are much on 
a par with the worn-out slaves in the Suffolk poor-houses ; 
and that if a lot of each were taken at hazard, there would 
not be much to chuse. The Anti-Corn-Law League in par- 
ticular, never professed to be guided by any principle but 
that which guides the *' Agricultural Labourer of West 
Suffolk" to an opposite conclusion ;— viz., the sight of the 
sufferings produced or impending in their own class and 
neighbourhood, and the belief that these depend upon a cer- 
tain state of law. But against the political economists in 
general, even this cannot be urged. Though not so poor as 
to make their interest in questions of public wealth a joke, 

q2 
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they have no interest that any man can point out, in taking 
one side rather than another. To take my own case, since I 
am specified by name ;— where is my "individual interest" ? 
I have not a shilling engaged in any description of manufac- 
tures or commerce; but I have a county qualification in 
land. Is it that I have ever gotten anything by taking the 
manufacturers' side ? I expended years and money in 
their service, and received in return enmity, libel, and abuse. 
They got it into their heads that I was the friend of the work- 
ing classes. Had I attempted a quarter as much to serve 
the landed interest and the aristocracy, I might have been 
a man with influence and 'friends, and well up in the list of 
those the public enemy delights to honour. 

When your correspondent cannot see his way to a Repeal 
of the Corn Laws with justice to the agricultural interest, 
without a corresponding reduction of taxes, does he mean of 
taxes which the agriculturists pay in common with other 
people, or which they pay in excess ? When he will point 
out which of these, an answer can be offered. In like manner 
if he will state what part of his letter on the Machinery ques- 
tion he thinks was not answered, endeavour shall be made to 
supply the want. There is no use in general references to 
short-comings, so considered on one side or on the other. 
There is often the same difficulty as occurred to the Iridi 
drummer, who found his best efforts all equally unsatisfactory 
to the adverse party. I remember a man who wrote under 
an assumed name designedly quizzical and quaint, and then 
was moved in spirit because I called him " Jacob ;" and if 
your correspondent will briefly state the points on which he 
thought this writer insufficiently answered, he shall be as 
briefly replied to also. 

If a Repeal of the Corn Laws would bring ** misery on tens 
of thousands of families," that is no conclusive argument, if 
their continuance is bringing misery on hundreds of thousands 
of families, and justice is on the side of these last and against 
the others. In the cow-stealing times, a list might have been 
made of the sufferings of the families of cow-stealers, in a 
cold winter and no beef; but nobody would expect this 
representation to prevail. Besides, a very little inquiry 
would have shown your correspondent, that his opponent 
did not even admit that the repeal of the Corn Laws would 
be the cause of misery to the ten thousands ; he maintained 
that the presence of the Corn Laws was the cause of their 
misery, mdirectly though not directly. He held, what a man 
might have holden who maintained that cow-stealing was 
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the cause of the general misery of the country (which likely 
enough it was), the c'ow-stealers included. 

Your correspondent asks, whether a Free Trade will in- 
crease the rations of an inmate of a Bastille. A much more 
important question than that, is whether it will keep people 
out of a Bastille. There is no use in men ohjecting to " have 
their cottages razed to the ground" and to he " hunted into 
the sea,'' if they have been standing up in defence of the 
means which enabled their enemies to enforce these suffer- 
ings upon them. Equally useless is it for them to raise an 
outcry against machinery as injurious to their particular class, 
when they are at the same time declaring their determination 
to resist to the utmost the sale of the produce which is the 
remedy. These are evils which must cure themselves through 
further acquaintance ; and both your correspondent and my- 
self have perhaps some claims as stirrers of the pool. 

London, 25 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the True Scotsman, 

No. XXIII. 
Rule and Practice op Public Meetings. — Fairest Wat, to allow 

ALL. 

Sir, — There is some diflSculty about what ought and ought 
not to be the rule and practice with respect to Public Meet- 
ing ; and perhaps it may be impossible to lay down any, to 
which exceptional cases may not be supposed to arise. But 
after a good deal of consultation with old and staunch friends 
of the popular cause, and weighing their opinions and the 
reasons for them, I think I have seen satisfactory ground for 
the conviction, that so far as a general principle can be laid 
down, it should be that all sects and castes of men should 
have the opportunity of carrying on their meetings for their 
particular objects, without more of opposition than may be 
useful to bring out the arguments they have in store. If 
there is a strong feeling on the other side, then let the strong 
feelers get up a meeting of their own, and equally enjoy the 
opportunity of making the best show they can, before the 
public which may attend where it prefers. The jjrinciple 
concerned, is in fact considerably like that of the Liberty of 
the Press. Are we to hear all that everybody has got to say ; 
or is somebody to settle who shall be heard and who not ? and 
who is to settle who this somebody shall be ? There is little 
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doubt that the mass of the opinion of all liberal times and 
countries, would be in favour of hearing all. To heaVy is 
what we want; any of us can go without hearing, when we 
please. 

It may be argued that the word Public is opposed to this 
construction ; and that a Public meeting implies a meeting 
where the public is to express its will and its decision. To 
this may be answered, that this is only a debate on the way in 
which a word shall be used, and that the real meaning of a 
public meeting, is a meeting where everybody may be present 
without being asked his opinions as the test of admission. 
If indeed it were apparent on the feice of the announcement, 
that the object was to hold a meeting of the friends of a certain 
measure, and put the proceedings off as those of the majority 
of the inhabitants of a certain district, the electors of a certain 
borough, &c., this like all tricks, is to be resisted to the ut- 
most. But wherever an intent of this kind is not apparent, 
the point of policy, of respectability, and of honour, appears 
to be to lean to the side of letting the callers of the meeting 
have their way. If the Dissenters call a meeting against 
Church Rates, what fairness would there be in the armies of 
the Episcopalians coming down to swamp them with their 
numbers ? And if the Puseyites of the establishment get up 
a congregation to descant on the desirableness of making up 
their quarrel with mother Rome to the extent of taking all 
they can by dint of it, the protesting tribes would surely do 
better by getting up their meeting in turn, and canvassing 
the whole question there, than by entering into a persontu 
contest with the sellers of the souls and bodies of men. in their 
own seat of exchange, unless called to it by peculiar and 
imposing circumstances which admit of no alternative. All 
that is to be said on either side, may be said just as well ; and 
the tendency to avoid personal contest is so much clear gain 
to both. 

There can be no difficulty in seeing that this rule would 
cut terribly against the conduct which " Reconciliator" so 
ably rebukes. What would have been said if the cases had 
been reversed ; if the Puseyites for instance had been found 
rushing to declare, that no Chartist meeting should be held or 
resolutions come to, before the revenues of St. Sulpice and 
Maynooth had been made over to themselves ? 

London^ 24 March, 1841. 
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To the Editor qf the Dundee Chronicle. 

No. XVIII. 

Caution to Clackmannan and Kinross. 

Sir, — ^The metropolitan boroughs have incurred the anger 
of ministers, through the improper use they have made of the 
privilege of representation. Of course the next step wUl 
06 to try to take it away d la Canadienne^ unless the hearts 
of ministers fail them through want of confidence in the 
Household Troops. The essence of good government, is that 
the representation be held at the pleasure of the executive ; 
without a temperament of this nature, it would be a power 
which nobody could endure. 

The Reform Bill is a failure ; Mr. Wakley is sent to par- 
liament, and he opposes the Poor Law Continuance Bill. 
No constituencies should continue to have representatives, 
which send men who oppose the Poor Law Continuance Bill. 
How much farther the sickle of Re-Reform may be driven, 
must depend on the necessity ; therefore take care that you 
in the North induce no necessity for cutting you down, by 
sending the wrong man to the House of Commons. The Tory 
papers affirm that the representative of Clackmannan and Kin- 
it^ is on the point of departure, to help to effect the desired 
deglutition of opium in China ; there, therefore, is an occa- 
sion for special caution in selecting an acceptable successor. 
If a metropolitan borough be so taken to tasK, what would be 
the fate of a remote member of the body politic like Clack- 
mannan and Kinross ? 

London, 30 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Illuminator. 

No. XIV. 

Equal Right op Women to votb. 

Sir, — It has often occurred to me, that the cause of the 
" slave class *' will at some time be greatly aided, by an open 
avowal of the principle of the equal right of women to vote. 
There can be no doubt of its general tendency to promote the 
welfare of a political community. Half the follies, half the 
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brotalitiei oonuDitled hf BaidoDs, and fiir wfakh they \at^ 
pud the price in Iod^ arreus «f pmudaarBt and saftsiu^ 
wooM bare been p reve n t e d if tlwj bad been presented to 
ttMi f/rdf^ oftbe nsfa^miDded and dear-beaded women of 
tbe land. And when real neceoRties occur to nadoos, — as 
may happen, tfaoogfa mne-tenths of the pretended nerearitieg 
are mere plots of knaves for some pnrpcae of their own, — 
women bare never been fiocmddefiaent in tbe virtues wfakb 
soefa times demand. 

The only ieas3>]e objection wfaidi has ever been fnodooed. 
Is the argnment from coovenience. It is troabksQnie to have 
many voters ; therefore it is convenient to cat off one-batf at 
a blow. Xbe vanity of man is moreover flattered, by all the 
wise saws he otters to himself^ on the identity oi interests 
between women and their representatives of me other sex. 
If the Identity exists, then at all events no harm is done ; 
bat there are strong doabts whether it does exist. Tbe 
women, who should be jadges, are very ant to deny it ; and 
If one side denies and the other affirms, tne jast inference Is 
only that each side has an interest of its own, which is pre- 
cisely what is meant by their not being identical. 

Tnis ar^^ment from convenience, will be Ibond to be of 
very inferior weight, when tbe poblic l»s had a little more 
time to look about them and get accustomed to the qoestion. It 
Will sink at once, if it should ever be discovered, that the prin- 
ciples of Universal Suffrage does not require that every aool 
should vote ; but will equally be satisfied if means conld be 
found, for making a fair sample from all the different classes 
of socletv actually vote. For example, if it were possiUe for 
everybody to try their luck in a fkir lottery, and every tenth 
to vote, it seems undeniable that this would give as fair an 
expression of the opinion of the community as if it had been 
taken from the whole. And if there are no means of obtain- 
ing such a fair division by the drawing of a lot, it does not 
follow that there may not be other means by which the end 
could be secured. 

Whenever the popular party can agree upon and bring 
forward any plan which shall include the equal voting of 
women, they will not only obtain an alliance of which most 
men know the importance, but they wiU relieve the theory of 
Universal Suffrage from the stigma its enemies never fail to 
throw upon it, for making its first step consist of a wholesale 
disqualification of half the universe concerned, 

London, 31 March, 1841. 
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To the Editor qf the Leeds Times. 

No. LVI. 

The New Poob Law. 

Sir, — A powerful journal, the Spectator, has taken up the 
subject of the New Poor Law at the right end. It says : — 

' It has come to a struggle between official philosophy and the stub- 
born will of the millions. But, taken in connexion with the circum- 
ftances of the time, the law was not even just. It made a wrong 
beginning. At the same moment that independence was preached to 
the poor-*-that they were thrown upon their own resources — these 
resources should have been freed from burdens which paralyse and 
crush them. The law which confined the labourer to reliance upon his 
own industry, should have been accompanied by a law to remove the 
taxes on food.' — Spectator^ 27 March, 1841. 

Had the working classes had the genius to perceive this 
and act upon it, the present state of uiings would have been 
impossible. Either (which is perhaps the most probable of 
the two) the New Poor Law would have been withdrawn ; 
or the prohibition of food must have been removed at the same 
time. Instead of this the working classes placed themselves 
at the beck of men, who without imputing more than the 
common connexion between interests and conclusions, saw in 
turning the popular fury against the " detestable Poor Law," 
the means of protecting the Corn Law in which they beheld 
the prop of the influences which they loved. A fragment of 
the sound sense which made the olden Radicals of Preston 
exclaim, " The New Poor Law, if they like to take away the 
Corn Law too ; but no New Poor Law and leave the Corn 
Law behind!" would have guided the working classes on 
the point where, in one way or another, their interests must 
be advanced. But it was their fate to get neither one thing 
nor the other. The landlords discovered, that if tbev mast 
keep the poor their Corn Laws made, their plot or the best 
part of it must fail. So they tried whether the middle classes 
would bite at the removal of the old Poor Law and let the 
other remain ; and found them perfectly at their disposal. 
They next felt the pulse of the working classes, and dis- 
covered that though they would be easily put upon making a 
huge outcry against the New Poor Law, tnere was all the less 
danger of their connecting it with the only question which 
womd make Uieir resistance formidable. Never had players 
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. ,«i}<^Mt th^ board ; and the consequence is, that here 

*%^ ^^^^^^^ir spems to be of opinion, that the energies of 

iK^«ttNN«t«* *f ^6 New Poor Law are giving way in the 

^i^ISmJ^ jtni^le- Their energies will hold out for a five 

^L^^ww^waI ; and that possibly will be the period for a 

,^«^if^ iliicassion of the policy of removing the Corn Laws as 

^ cvw^KlK^n of a further continuance of the other. If the 

j^^-,ff **^yb suffer by the New Poor Law were wise in their 

l«4if««UMi« they would take advantage of the present con- 

^ig^«l^i^ for making some approaches towards the Anti-Com- 

\4« Wty, whose interest must be strong in cutting down the 

ml* 

Imdom, 31 March, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury. 
No. XXIII. 

CtlTBRlON OF THE OBEDIENCE DUE TO LaW. — RELIGIOUS PeBSECUTION* 

Sir, — As everything finally resolves itself into utility (un- 
Ims a sect can be found who maintain that a thing ought to 
be preserved on account of its inutility), the question of why 
laws ought to be obeyed and how far, must be reducible to 
the same criterion. 

No man doubts, that there is great general utility in laws 
being made and obeyed. There is the same general utility 
as in the seaman's putting the helm up or down by the cap- 
tain's order ; it is the easiest way of pursuing the useful re- 
sult of the desired port. But is this utility absolute, and 
incapable of exceptions ? Are there, and can there be, no 
limitations to it ; or is it acknowledged under certain reserva- 
tions, few it may be and of rare occurrence, but still existing? 
Everybody knows it is the latter; and that the power of 
command is acknowledged and submitted to under certain 
reservations, the clear breach or absence of which would re- 
move the obligation. 

To conceal or disguise this truth, has been the trade 

and business of all the guilds of tyranny that have succeeded 

one another upon earth ; and to uphold and defend it, has 

been the vocation of all who have received from mankind the 

jv ' *artyT8 and heroes. For it is false that mankind. 
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though they have had their errors, have suhstantially attached 
the name of hero to the successful villain who has by dint of 
superior physical force executed the business of other villains 
who directed him. There has always, when the name was 
permanent, been some recognition of an honest cause, and 
some intimation that it was virtue and not crime which was 
intended to be worshipped. 

The utility then of obeying laws, always includes a refer- 
ence, within certain limits, to the laws being such as it is 
useful to obey. There may be a debateable ground, but there 
is also a ground which is not debateable. And among the 
points which the decision of mankind in all ages has most 
deliberately classed in this territory, is that of the invasion of 
religious feelings. It is so easy for men to go on in civil 
society together, without disturbing one another's religious 
notions ; — any advised attack of this kind is so clearly of the 
nature of the violences which it is the first business of law 
to repress, and all men agree so absolutely in declaring it 
when the experiment is tried upon themselves;— that the 
accumulated feeling of mankind has settled on the belief, 
that it is against law for law to direct religious oppression ; 
that there is a higher and more sacred law, which controls 
the law of parchments and of paper ; in short that this was 
always an excepted case, when men agreed to submit to law, 
or to commit the making of it to any set of practical manu- 
facturers. 

Subject the University of Oxford and its representatives, 
for three months to the payment of Peter s pence, or any 
other exclusive payment for a creed which is not their own, 
and view the hurly-burly, the calling upon God and man, 
which will arise in consequence. Not only are they not to 
pay for what they have no share in ; but to share with any- 
body, or let other people have the benefit of their own contri- 
butions for religious purposes, is to them persecution and 
oppression. They were born heirs to the power of taking 
everybody else's money, with a special provision of nature 
that nobody should take any of theirs. 

The more these first principles are turned over and fami- 
liarized, the more preparation will be made for acting when 
the idea of defence on the part of the Dissenters shall cease 
to be a vision. 

LondoHy 31 March, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser. 

No. XXVI. 
Invasion of the Savings-Banks. — Small Thieves oo to the Hulks. 

Sir, — When once a nation stupidly and cowardly gives 
way to the illegal march of its government, you see how 
rapidly the evil finds its way to the hearths and homes of the 
humblest individuals. Here now is every man who ever 
stored a shilling in a savings-bank, making the discovery that 
the fund he trusted in, is protected by no efficient law, but is 
one into which a spendthrift or dishonest minister can put 
his hand when he ukes. The man who after this, puts con- 
fidence in the government's pretended savings-banks, deserves 
all he may ever get. 

The truth is there is no medium, between a government 
of law and a government of none. The weakness of the 
numerous classes, is always in laying such flattering unc- 
tions to their souls, as that they are too humble for this thing 
to hurt, or for that other to fail to fly over their heads. A 
compact has been virtually brought about among difPerent 
parties in the state, for securing the actual governors in the 
gradual breach and dissolution of all the securities for good 
government, imperfect as they were, bequeathed to us by 
our forefathers. One powerful party does it from the 
avowed dislike to all constitutional restraints, and the desire 
to reduce government as much as possible to an exercise of 
arbitrary power. And another plays into their hands, by 
bargaining for virtual impunity to the existing ministers, as 
the condition of certain concessions and conveniences to 
themselves. The reader must be very obtuse, to whom it 
should be necessary to point out, that the first class are the 
Tories, and the other the Whig- Radicals. Between these two 
thieves, the pre-established rule purchased by the exer- 
tions of our forefathers, and which men have been in the 
habit of denominating the Constitution, is practically put 
to death. 

As long as this conjunction of things endures, we are as 
remote from living under a government of law, as the sub- 
jects of the Grand Signor. In fact in Turkey matters are 
moving in the direction of improvement and public freedom, 
SDd in ours the reverse. The grand quarrel of bad gover- 
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nors, is always with rule and law. The experience of the 
community, who are the interested at first hand in good 
government, is always in favour of collecting rules which 
shall hring the wisdom of long periods to bear upon the 
passions of the present. For instance, the wisdom of the 
community has always pointed to the fact, that the power of 
taking the money of the public should not be conceded with- 
out consent of parliament. The cunning of a minister has 
always been displayed in endeavouring to familiarize the 
right of picking and stealing to suit his own convenience. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been an apprentice 
wIm) under strong temptation had dipped his hand into his 
master's till, though with the fullest design and expec- 
tation of replacing it within the week ; — or had he been some 
wretched individual who under the pressure of aristocratical 
prohibitions upon industry had pawned a fragment of the 
mmiture of his lodgings with intention to replace ; — the fury 
of law would have been let loose upon him, and the pious and 
the moral would have built their reputations on exposing 
their sinful brother. Because he is Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and has only robbed the till of the industrious and 
the poor, to supply himself with money for di^onest and 
anti-national purposes it was not dared to bring before the 
House of Commons till the deeds were done, he will go scot- 
free, and look for his removal in due season, to that happier 
lot and portion which is reserved for those who greatly 
distinguish themselves in the injury of the community. Little 
thieves and pick-locks go to the hulks; great ones have 
another destination, where coronets take place of fetters, and 
ermine stands in the stead of a grey jacket with yellow 
sleeves. 

These things would not have been as they are, but for 
the outrageous misguidance of the Working Classes ; nor 
will continue much longer, than till they take a turn into 
the right. 

London, 31 March, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 

No. XXIV. 
Disappointment fbom the Cobn Laws. 

Sir, — In the letter of " A Farmer," in your paper of last 
week, is one part which wants catefuUy working out and 
examining. There was always a weakness, if it may be so 
called, about the argument addressed to the farmers to prove 
their absence of interest in the corn-laws ; arising out of the 
&ct, that there was no denying that a Hush of farming business 
must have been occasioned by the imposition of the corn- 
laws, and a corresponding diminution be attendant on their 
removal. So that, though it was not difficult to prove to 
cool-headed and temperate men, that the benefit of the flush, 
or the injury from tne contrary process, were either of them 
only temporary, while from the restraint on the industiy of 
the country at large, evils arose which ultimately made their 
way to the farming class as well as others, and by their 
permanency outweighed in an almost infinite proportion, 
either the gain that arose to the farmers from laying on the 
corn -laws, or the injury from their removal ; — yet because 
men in general are neither cool-headed nor temperate, there 
was the same difficulty in making this argument available in 
practice, which there often is in arguing against intem- 
perance, or in favour of submitting to some present pri- 
vation or suffering, for the sake of some remote but over- 
powering good. 

But your correspondent ** A Farmer," starts a new source 
of disappointment to the farmers who put their trust in corn- 
laws. He says that the increase in the price of produce 
attracts fresh capital to agriculture ; the result of which is 
that the landlord screws up the rent, not only to what will 
take up all the benefit of the rise of prices, but gives a turn 
further, in consequence of the increased competition which 
has been brought into the market for farms. The latter part 
of this may not have been said in the exact words ; but it is 
evidentlj^ what was intended. 

Now if this be so, it opens a new ground on which the 
farmers should look about them, and make quite sure they 
cain by the corn-laws, before they pin their faith upon 
mem. 
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In other parts of your paper, I observe the progress of 
plans, on which, as being all with philanthropic intentions. 
It might be invidious, and 1 know would be highly unpopular, 
to make any remarks in opposition. But in all cases of this 
nature, the danger is of philanthropy expending itself on the 
external sore, which is only the symptom and companion of 
the disease within. If, to use an antiquated simile, a popu- 
lation of rats was caged, to breed on a limited quantity of 
food, there might be an infinity of ways in which a benevo- 
lent rat might propose to go about to alleviate or keep down 
some symptom of the suiFering. For instance, if rats, par- 
ticularly of tender age, were found working themselves to 
death as the means of settling the division of a scan^ pit- 
tance, he might propose that youth should be prohibited both 
from the toil and from the provender. But still a knowing rat 
would be ever pointing to the cage, the cage, and asking why 
the rat fraternity should forego the liberty of forage through 
the world, if teeth and claws could do their work upon the 
bars. And though it is likely enough he might be called a 
rat of one idea, by those who had other receipts for the amend- 
ment of the evil, it is probable he would endure the reproach 
with equanimity, and wait the time when his brethren should 
have had leisure to find out what hurt them. 

London, 31 March, 1841. 



To the Editor qfthe Perth Chronicle. 
No. XIII. 

Dissatisfaction with the Metropolitan Borooqhs. — Warning to 

THE Scottish Constituencies. 

Sir, — Appearances have taken place in the House of Com- 
mons, which urgently demand attention in the remotest parts 
of the empire as well as in those to which the facts were 
immediately addressed. The minister who was allowed to 
blow away the Right of Supply with the breath of his mouth 
when he said, " Refuse the supplies, and you dissolve the 
constitution," has expressed his extreme dissatisfaction with 
the metropolitan boroughs, for sending such a member as 
Mr. Wakley to the House of Commons. There is no use in 
being mealy-mouthed on the subject of using the honourable 
member's name, for the attack was of a personality which 
swept away all such delicacies from the scene. The metro- 
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politanboroupjhs have returned a member or members who 
oppose the New Poor Law ; ergo, the Reform Bill is a 
failure ; and what is a failure should be re-reformed as soon 
as possible. 

An intimation of this kind is not an empty threat, in the 
hands of a ministry who have avowed the principle that 
popular representation is to be put down and altered by 
military force, whenever it is the interest of a minister and 
he can do it safely ; — a ministry which has already given as 
the spectacle of one Speaker of a House of Commons hunted 
by detachments of light infantry for not harmonizing with 
the ministerial will. 

But it is by no means the metropolitan boroughs alone 
which ought to take the alarm. Whenever political or re- 
ligious tyranny has eggs to hatch, it is observable that it is 
always in Scotland the first broods are reared. We in 
England are so used to this, that whenever we feel the dread 
of any particular infliction of this kind on our liberties 
and comforts, we look to see the brawl begun by some 
part of the hot blood of your northern races, with the 
perfervfdum ingenium incidental to their kind. It will 
especially behove your constituencies, therefore, to be pre- 
pared for seeing some movement made, with the aid of the 
Scottish Tories of the good old school, to curb the licentious 
wills of voters who insist on sending members to parliament 
to oppose measures dear to the ministerial soul, after the 
audacious example of the member for Finsbury in the instance 
of the Poor Law Continuance Bill. 

The ministry are not in harmony with the Reform Bill, 
nor have been for some time ; of course, one or the other 
must be made to harmonize ; and which of the two it is to 
be, will be the question. Whether the metropolitan con- 
stituencies will take the alarm in time, and act against those 
who have declared hostility to them, is among things to prove ; 
but it need not hinder your Scottish constituencies from 
taking their measures of preparation for the ministerial 
*' Three Days," which, in one form or other, are probably at 
hand. 

London, 29 March, 1841. 
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To the Editors of the Sheffield Iris. 

No. XXV. 
The Aristocracy, the Middle Classes, and the Poor. 

Sirs, — The illustrations you have ^ven of the principle 
and details of the New Poor Law, point to the radical evil, 
of men's having law made for them without possessing a 
voice in it themselves. The knout of the Russian, or the 
flogging-room of the American slave- master, is not more 
decisive evidence, than the conduct of the British aris- 
tocracy and middle classes, with exceptions only suflScient to 
impress the general darkness of the scene. 

When twenty years ago an impost had been laid on the 
food and employment of the working classes, by a House of 
Commons every man of which had taken a solemn oath to 
having a base personal interest in the question he was to 
decide ; — and after it had been so carried by the interposition 
of the Life-Guards and other the like exponents of the public 
mind ; — the possessors of the wrong w«re ready enough to 
cry out that the Com Laws were a contract, — that men had 
been born and bred under the knowledge that they were law, 
and as such had a vested right to insist on their continuance. 
But when the Question was of taking awav a vastly older 
investment on tne side of the wretched anci the poor,— one 
not imposed bv the fiat of a congregation of sworn unfits, 

g resuming to decide upon a legislative question after having 
eld up their hands before God and man to avouch their 
dirtiness, but framed by the simple honesty of distant ages, 
and fortified by the willmg adherence of all but the parties to 
whom robbery might be a temptation, — not one word was 
heard of the force of gone-by obligations, or the diflBculty of 
changing relations of ancient date. The aristocracy and 
middle classes rushed to change when it was on the side of 
their own pockets and interests, with a velocity which an 
intelligent people would not fail to work into a precedent 
when the time for retaliation should arrive. As if to ex- 
asperate the irritation, the sustenance of the poor was cut off 
because it was discovered that it was eating into the expected 
gains of the landed aristocracy from the prohibition upon 
food. But the landlords judged rightly of the imbecillity of 
their opponents. Neither the working classes nor the manu- 

VOL. VI. R 
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facturing capitalists had the genius to discern their day. The 
first, for reasons inscrutable, followed the earliest guides the 
Tories offered them, to the declaration that though they felt 
their injury by the Poor Law, they would not avenge them- 
selves upon tne Com Law. And the second, yielded to the 
temptation of a bird in the hand, in the shape of the savings 
they saw the instant opportunity of making out of the 
stomachs of the poor, and thus advisedly abandoned their 
chance of acting against the primary mischief. And so the 
community was doomed to one evil, and the poor to two. 
Hulks, pnsons, poor-houses, all turned into places of torment 
by arts unknown to history and now breaking into fame, 
attest the skill with which one portion of society will rack 
another, when that other is unfortunate enough, or foolish 
enough, to allow itself to be led into, and continued in, the 
situation of a class which in the celebrated dictum which in 
the last age passed for wisdom, has " nothing to do with the 
laws but to obey them." 

London^ 27 Marchy 1841. 



To the Editor of the Bolton Free Press. 
No. XXIV. 

Corn Laws, or Church? — What is a Minimum of Wages! 

Sir,— The letter of *'A Reformer of the People" in your 
paper of the 3rd, offers some points for observation and 
reply. 

The substance of the letter, if I make no mistake, is to 
urge that the point is to be attacked on which there is most 
appearance of giving way, and that this point is not the Corn 
Laws [which might have been carried if it had not been for 
the obstinate resistance among the working classes], neither 
is it Parliamentary Reform [which might be carried if every- 
body would go with the working classes, and they won't] ; 
but it is something distinct from either, a point which has 
been unaccountably neglected, which nobody has thought of 
probing or entering on, one which only wants mentioning to 
be seen to be much more promising than Free Trade on which 
we have one-third of the House of Commons with us, or than 
Universal Suffrage on which we have one-sixteenth; — ^in 
abort, the Church^ 
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But how are you to come at the Church ;— supposing all 
doubt abandoned of its being a desirable point to attack? 
How but through the House of Commons ? And what is the 
state of the actual sap against the abuses of the Church in the 
House of Commons ? Dr. Lushington's motion in 1837 (which 
is the latest I have before me) for relieving the Bishops from 
tiieir attendance in the House of Lords, was supported by 92 
against 197. Is there anything so promising m that, as to 
cause it to be proclaimed by sound of trumpet to Corn-Law 
repealers and Universal Suffragists, that they are both of them 
in the wrong, and should instantly cease from their labours, and 
apply their strength to moving heaven and earth against the 
Church ? 

There is no doubt that " the men interested in high rents 
through com laws are the majority in both houses of parlia- 
ment. It would be strange if it was not so, when so much 
pains have been taken to make it so. It is not so very long 
since the men interested in Negro Slavery were the majority in 
both houses of parliament ; but that made no reason why the 
attack should be given up, on a question where it was plain 
that large and influential portions of the community were 
daily joining. Just what would have been proposed by one 
who had said " Don't think of putting down the Slave Trade, 
don't you see it has a majority in the House of Commons? 
but try your hand upon the Church," appears to be coun- 
selled now. 

The " Reformer" says, I have laboured much but there is 
no fruit. So far as what exists may be attributed in any 
degree to labours in the press, is a third of the House of 
Commons no fruit? Just as well might the Slave-Trade 
Abolitionists have been told, at any period prior to 1808, 
*' You have laboured much, but there is no ftxiit." The feet 
being all the time, that their fruit was going on, as surely as 
an October apple was in July and August. 

But the " Reformer" says, ** the only point of his letter 
about the corn laws, that called for notice or answer, from 
me, in justification of my course, was, as to how I could 
bring the repeal of the com laws into an association with a 
necessarj^ minimum of wages, to make that repeal a benefit 
to the hired working man." To that most essential point, he 
says, I make no reference for explanation. 

I am obliged to confess, that even now, I feel fer from 
certain of understanding what it is to which I am stated to 
have omitted reply. The point of obscurity in what has been 
accurately quoted above, is, what is meant by the repeal of 

r2 
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the com kws bdog brought into "an aseociation with a 
necessary minimum of wages." What is '' a necessary mini- 
mum of wages ;" and what is *' an association with it ?" Till 
^re is more clearness upon these heads, it would be perhaps 
wasting the time of the reader, to invite him to attend to 
a reply. 

But if, setting aside the expressions in detail, this ^ould 
have been intended to say, I had evaded the general question 
of whether a rep^ of the com laws could by any possibility 
do anything but increase wages, it must have been through 
some great misadventure or misunderstanding on one part or 
other, that the " Reformer" should have regretted the want 
of an answer. For if there is one point more than another, 
which I have been urgent to impress in season and out of 
season, it has been that the belief that a removal of the corn 
laws could fail to be attended with an increase of wages, is as 
absolute an absurdity as if men should maintain that the less 
there was to eat the more everybody would get, or anything 
else of a similar kind which a jocular imagination could 
invent. If it were proposed to the working classes of a town 
to shut the gates against corn, on the ground that a scarcity 
of com would raise wages, and that the end would be they 
could buy more out of a little com than out of a large supply ; 
there certainly ought to be some preparation made in the 
Charter, for cutting off from the suffrage any men who should 
have such heads as to agree, unless this is sufficiently done 
already by the limitation to men of sound mind. And just 
such folly as it would be to shut the gates upon this plea, it 
would be to oppose the opening of them if they had been pre- 
viously shut, upon the dread of wages falling till they gave 
the working classes no more than they got before. Show me 
an instance, show me any man who thinks he can find or that 
there ought to be an instance, of people who opposed the 
opening of their gates upon this plea. As to the possibility 
of the working classes falling into the snare of rejecting 
wages because they were nominally smaller but would buy 
more, (which might or might not be a concomitant of such a 
change), I have always avoided making myself responsible 
for such a libel on their intellects, and have contented myself 
with affirming, that it would be in vain to attempt to put such 
a hoax upon the private gentlemen of the Life and Horse 
Guards. If the " Reformer" has never fallen in with any- 
thing of this kind from me before, it is my misfortune rather 
tihan my fault. 

If the ** Reformer" wishes to ask me in conclusion, whether 
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I do not think the abuses of the church (preserving always 
the same respect for her doctrinal peculiarities as for those of 
John Tuam or Mr. Sheriff Solomons) are to be purified by 
any means the people can find to purify them, I should like 
to answer him by asking some of the high-church bigots, 
whether their knowledge of me ever extended to a case of 
voluntary loss of an opportunity to help along the war. 

London^ 8 April, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Dundee Chronicle. 
No. XIX. 

" Thimble-rig " of Religious Bigotry. — ^The Rabbis and 

English Dissentebs. 

Sir, — It is plain from various parts of the contents of your 
paper, that your readers are alive to the absurdities of religi- 
ous bigotry wherever they are advanced. A curious speci- 
men has just appeared in England, in the shape of the reason 
given by a professed statesman of the day, why the money 
subscribed for a general purpose by all the different denomi- 
nations in the country, should be applied to the service of one 
sect which is strong enough to rob the rest. 

In the debate on the English Poor Law, (Jimes, 30 
March 1841,) Lord Stanley is represented as supporting the 
limitation of the religious instruction of the children of the 
poor to the teachers of what is called the established sect, 
** deeming it only fit that the children of the state should be 
brought up in the religion of the state." 

Strip this of the jingle of sounds, and what does it amount 
to ? " Deeming it only fit tiat the children of parents of all 
sects, and whose education is to be paid for by the contribu- 
tions of all sects in proportion to their extent, should be 
brought up in the opinions of that one sect which calls itself 
the religion of the state, for no reason but because it is 
palpable and notorious as the sun at noon-day, that it is the 
religion of only a portion of the members of that state." 

What is there of " fitness " in this ? Is it anything but the 
very " thimble- rig" of religious bigotry ? Yet this is the show 
of reasoning to which a country with the intelligence of 
England submits ; it is safe, and even profitable, to utter such 
logic in a public assembly ; it rallies neither visible contempt 
nor opposition ; the man who says it, passes for an average 
man afterwards, and nobody thinks much the worse of him 
for what is done. 



4^- 0|ir JMto and EngUA DigtefOers. 

>k^ .N^ tiMtttiiflr rule and predominaiice of the stoat old 
4y^^ (ir :n^ bow these professors of "Qnranny ayow'd," 

Jf tiwd( ^Ufed twine under the rod when it reached them- 
>^t^ '^Mhr fit" they would douhtless deem it, that their 
s,^ibttjQROS should he taken to adorn the gorgeous fahric of 
^i^-(^iHHitte& What examples of meekness would they set, 
^t^ (i^ktamtty take the spoiling of their goods, how thankful 
X, ^ Vvovidence for having vouchsafed t&m this trial of their 

Xxk the mean time the English dissenters make no move. 
k1^ dread nothing so much as movement, lest they should 
bi^ ujaable to prevent its connecting itself with the advance of 
tbt^ popular cause. The fact is, they are in the hands of 
l«M«(leis who do all this for them. The leaders of all injured 
sji0^l9y find an interest in the injury. By good hushandry and 
(Kfoper spinning-out of grievances, they contrive to keep up a 
)i#^ween-sleep-and-awake sort of contest, just sufficient to 
£<9^ themselves at the head of an acknowledged party. It 
ifiL 90, for instance, among the Jews ; their oppressors huild 
§[^reat]y on certain Rahhis, who have declared they do not 
want to see the Jewish disabilities removed, shrewdly sur- 
Qusing that the Rabbi of a persecuted sect is a more distin- 
g^oished individual, than if he had sunk into the mere pro- 
Qouncer of prayers to an assembly of gentlemen in no way 
Offering from others but by the oriental contour of their 
noses. 

These observations are commended to your countrymen, 
because, as we in England constantly remark that when 
bigotry has eggs to hatch she sits in Scotland with a view 
of transferring the brood to us, it seems but feir that we 
should have some advantage in turn, by communication with 
that perfervidum ingenium Scotorum, whose success in de- 
posing religious tyranny has been so much more conspicuous 
than anything we can boast of here. 

London, 6 Aprily 1841. 



To the Editor of the Bluminator. 

No. XV. 

The Children of the State. 

Sir, — The proceedings on the New Poor Law present a 
gbriking specimen of what it is for men to be taken care of 
^everybody except themselves. The state passes laws to 
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prevent the people from keeping their own families. The 
children of the people who cannot keep them, are the chil- 
dren of the state ; and the state has a right to have these 
children educated in the religion of the state. 

Strip this solemn mockery of its outward coating, and see 
what is left. The aristocracy, to the exclusion of nineteen 
twentieths of the population, passes laws to put the industry 
of the people into the pockets of the aristocracy for nothing. 
The children of the poor herehy hecome the property of the 
aristocracy ; and the pleasure of the same aristocracy is, to 
levy a tax on the thousand-and-one sects into which the 
country is divided, and say it shall be expended in bringing 
up these properties of the aristocracy, m the creed of the 
single sect the said aristocracy shall be moved to select ; the 
creed, to wit, which finds their own scions and dependants 
in emoluments and livings. 

Notice first, the entire rottenness of the plea, that because 
the aristocracy, in pursuance of the interest declared on oath 
by all who were admitted to the House of Commons, has 
prohibited the exchange of the people's industry, therefore it 
becomes the master of deciding in what religious creed the 
children of the sufferers shall be brought up. By the same 
rule, if the aristocracy were Turks, they would take our chil- 
dren from us and bring them up Mohammedans. Such an 
outrage would be held good cause for a revolution in Greece, 
and why should it not be here? 

Notice next, the absurdity of the assertion, that it is the 
state which does this ; whereas it is, notoriously, a body of 
interested individuals, acting upon an interest hostile to the 
state, which they have declared to upon oath. 

Notice lastly, the ** false lie," as was the somewhat redun- 
dant expression of our ancestors for what they thought could 
never be killed too dead, contained in the assertion that it is 
the religion of the state, whereas it is not even the religion of 
the majority of the members of the state, but only 
that of a rampant sect which for the present finds itself pos- 
sessed of power to rob the others. 

4t is clear that the experiment is being made, of how far 
the British people can be outraged in all ways without dan- 
ger. And the only rational supposition of the final object, is, 
that it is for the' introduction of some great change in the 
political condition of the community, which shall deprive 
them of all chance of recovering what they are now so slug- 
gish to defend. 

London, 8 Aprit, 1841. 



264 " Cut off my Foreign Trade, to fane my Home,'^ 

To the Editor of the Leeds Times. 
No. LVII. 

*'Cvr OFF MT FOBBIGN TrAOE, TO SAVE MT HOME.** 

Sir, — It would be a siDgolar man who should be found 
calling out '< Cut me off from my Foreign trade, else I shall 
infallibly spoil my Home." It would be a singular butter- 
wife, who snould be found praying to be hindered ^m jog- 
ging ten miles to a market where she made a penny in the 
shilling more in what she sold or what she brought back, on 
the ^ound that it was destroying the worse market she left 
behmd her. Nobody but the men of acres ever conceived of 
such an absurdity. Nobody but they, ever had the cou- 
rage to put it forth and expect anybody else to bite at the 
bait. 

If indeed a man traded in something which was exclusively 
consumed by the landed aristocracy ; — if he was an eminent 
dealer in dog-couples, or even a whipper-in or a trainer of 
running horses, it might be conceivable that he might be found 
running about the countir, calling upon gods and men to pre- 
serve him his home market And if he had apprentices or 
journeymen, it is possible to imagine that they might swell 
the cry, and " Save our home market *' rise upon the breeze, 
in all the variety of trebles and counter-tenors which delighted 
our Nimrods of the olden time. But to look for men at Hud- 
dersfield, Leeds, or Manchester, who should apply themselves 
to join the chorus, would indeed be a hoping beyond hope, if 
experience did not tell us there was no limit to the extent 
to which the pleasure of being deceived, as of deceiving, may 
extend. 

The skill and science of the supporters of the Com Laws, 
are no where so much shown as in their attempts to make 
men love a bad market. They are to fix their affections on 
the abstract word market ; they are to strip off old habits, of 
inquiring into the qualities which the proposed market is to 

Sossess ; they are to be taught to love the substantive and 
espise the adjective ; and then the landlord is to step in, and 
provided it be a market, bar all examination of the bar- 
gain which he offers. There was an ancient joke against 
John Bull, of ** a bad peace being better than no peace at aU ;'' 
but this was but a very little thing, in comparison of the land- 
lord's demand that the bad shall be taken for the good and 
know no difference. 
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There is no iesting in the matter. The entreaty of the 
landowners to the manufacturing body, capitalists and opera- 
tives, is simply this, " Do not think of sending your bale of 
cloth where you would bring home a quarter of com for it, 
because that would spoil your chance of getting half a quarter 
for it from us." There is no attempt to prove that a whole 
Quarter is no better than half a one ; no effort to conciliate 
tne prejudices of merchants and dealers in favour of the 
best Didder instead of the worst ; but some expectation is 
built on the effect of the march of words, and the charm 
which the sounds of " home market " are to impress upon the 
hearers. How pleasant is " home .'" how sweetly Miss Tree 
tsang "There's nothing like home!" — and then *^^ mcarhet,^* 
how dear the sound to many who have hardly romance enough 
in their compositions for the other. But put them together 
and sing or say " home market /" — and who is there in Leeds 
or Manchester that must not follow the landed Ariel through 
bog and brier, and cheerfully give up his goods to pay the 
piper for such melting sounds ? 

London^ 8 Aprils 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury* 

No. XXIV. 
The World moved by Interest. 

Sir, — It really might have been supposed that men in ge- 
neral had enough experience of the world, to know that the 
ordinary concerns between man and man are not conducted 
upon principles of virtue, but of interest. There is no use 
in getting upon the high horse of sentimentality, and trying 
to ride the doctrine down ; the constitution of nature has 
made it so, and all cavalry will be ineffectual to alter it.^ 

This is not saying, that the commerce between men is not 
to be restrained within certain rules of virtue ; but that not 
virtue but something else is the spring and source of the 
whole movement. The husbandman does not rise up early 
and late take rest, from a purely charitable desire that men 
may eat ; any more than the mechanic who consumes his 
produce, worked long at the loom out of pure fear lest the 
ploughman's garment should be shorter tnan would cover 
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him. Each if he pleases, may lighten his toil by reflecting 
on the bountiful provision which causes rain to fall upon the 
earth that corn may increase, and wool to grow out of the 
sheep's back that spinners and weavers may have whereon 
to find employment. But whatever elevation of spirit these 
reflections may produce, they are only subservient to the 
grand reason, which is that each man's brow is moistened in 
order that he may eat bread, and provide other correspond- 
ing satisfactions for himself and for his family. 

Surely it might have been trusted to for one of the " ac- 
knowledged trums," that he who depends upon his neighbours' 
love and charity, is of all men the most miserable. We are 
not so perfect, as that we should have been left in this sense 
to one another's keeping. The working classes will at 
some time find out, that they are not mendicants depen- 
dent on the benevolence of their employers, any more than 
the employers are on theirs. That there is a less senti- 
mental, but vastly more practically effective bond between 
them, viz. of interest. That the working classes will never 
get more than beggars' fare, by complaining of the hard- 
heartedness of masters who will not keep them at a loss ; and 
it will only be when they have learned the causes which 
make the whole machine go on together, that they will secure 
the comfortable action of that portion in which they are par- 
ticularly concerned. 

London^ 8 April, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser. 

No. XXVII. 
The Horse that learned to live without Food. 

Sir, — *' Again we are forced, as faithful chroniclers, to re- 
port most unfavourably of the state of our market." Such, I 
see, is the heading of your ** Local " news : with reservation 
of the more ominous heading still, which is made by a list of 
'* Meetings in Bankruptcy " previously displayed. 

It is amusing to men who are not themselves personally 
engaged, to see the odd attempts at an occasional departure 
from this lugubrious style of announcement. '* We rejoice 
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to say, that long shorts have partially risen. For the whole 
of the last two days, good fine samples have shown a strong 
disposition to look up." Such are the sugar-plums of hope 
and expectation, with which your brother journalists from 
time to time cheer up the drooping salesman, who is going 
over the list of places to which he may not send his goods 
with a chance of profit, and applying the process of sub- 
traction to obtain the places where he may. 

If the man who proceeded to teach his horse to live without 
food, had been called upon for a daily bulletin, we should 
no doubt have seen occasional brightenings-up of the same 
description. " Again, he would have been often forced, as a 
faithful chronicler, to report most unfavourably of the state of 
our horse." But doubtless this would have sometimes been 
relieved by " Apparently stronger to-day ; stood on his legs 
for three quarters of an hour ; shows since morning, a strong 
disposition to look up." Beyond dispute, we should have 
heard this ; especially if the starver of the horse was making 
money by it. 

Somebody has said, " there is no romance like real life." 
Assuredly the story of the horse, ought not in Manchester to 
be romantic. 

London, 8 Aprilj 1841. 



To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 

No. XXV. 
Public Meetings. — What should be their Rules. 

Sir, — Under the circumstance of your attention being 
drawn to the rules and conduct of Public Meetings or what 
they ought to be, you will probably not object to a discussion 
on the subject, although it should have been elsewhere intro- 
duced before. 

The grand question seems to be, is it best that public 
meetings should be the instruments for men of every class 
of opinions to make the most they can of their cause in turn, 
with no more of opposition than may bring out a lively dis- 
cussion of the arguments on both sides ; or is it that the 
holders of the true truth should put down the meetings of 
their opponents if they are able, to the extent at all events of 
preventmg their carrying resolutions, and so secure the pro- 
gress of sound doctrines and useful principles ? 
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It will occur to many at sight, that this is by no means a 
new question in the world, but rather is one which has been 
argued over and over, under slight variations of form, and the 
holders of one side of the question are at all events found in 
very bad company. It is the old question over again, of* the 
true truth ;" are those who are quite sure they are right and 
everybody else is wrong, to act upon their assurance, and to 
the extent of their power prevent everybody from being 
heard but themselves? The Inquisition and the represen- 
tatives of bigotry in the House of Commons say '* Yes ;" but 
the small voice of history, aided in time of need by the thun- 
ders of the majority of living men, says " No." It is the 
question which has been decided over and over with reference 
to the Press ; is the Press to be free, or are we to allow 
nothing to be printed but what is right, which means, what 
pleases ourselves? Not that the decision has been so fre- 
quent or so forcible as to prevent occasional outbreaks in 
tne opposite direction ; but yet the aggregate determination 
of mankind has clearly been, that it was not only for peace, 
but for the final advancement of real knowledge of every 
kind, that every man should be allowed his say, subject to 
the right of every other man to say what he can on the other 
side, but to bar any man's starting up and declaring he has 
discovered the propriety of his being allowed to stop other 
men's arguments by force. 

There certainly is a case, which it may be necessary to guard 
against ; and that is, where a meeting should be got up with 
a visible design to pass off its decisions as those of some other 
body, distinguishable from the meeting. Where this intent 
is apparent, it is doubtless to be resisted, like any other 
trick. But even here, it is better to lean to the^ side of 
freedom, and not to act but on a flagrant case. For instance, 
if a meeting of " the freemen" of Westminster were called by 
the friends of the Charter, it might by possibility be urged 
that this was an attempt to pass off the decision as that of the 
majority of the freemen of Westminster, and that the danger 
would have been less if it had been called a meeting of ** free- 
men'* without the " the.'* But after all, this is a nice fence, 
by which no man will take much in the end. 

If it is argued that every meeting which is called a public 
meeting, is in fact an appeal to the decision of the public ; 
the answer is, that every man in the case where he is con- 
cerned, feels this not to oe the fact. If the Chartists were to 
announce a public meeting, they know that what they mean 
ifi^ that it is not a meeting where a man is to show a ticket, 
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to prove himself a Chartist, before he enters ; but they would 
not the more think it fair, if the neighbouring landlords were 
to send their tenantry for the purpose of crying them down. 
What a reasonable Cnartist wants, is that he and his friends 
should have the liberty to make the best of their case ; with- 
out the smallest objection, under the limit of not preventing 
the general object, to hearing what can be stated on the other 
side. But to secure this, they must in fairness allow the . 
tenantry also to con^egate in such places as mav suit them, 
and there frame their resolutions with no more than the like 
opposition in return ; barring always that they should attempt 
to publish them as the resolutions of ** the united Chartists of 
Great Britain and Ireland." 

On taking the opinions of some of the oldest defenders of 
the popular cause, and at a period (if I am not mistaken) 
antecea^it to the arising of the circumstances which led to 
the discussion of the question now, I found their judgment to 
be what I have endeavoured to set down; — that with the 
reservation of cases which should be proved exceptional, the 
general rule for public meetings was the same as for the 
public press. Allow your opponent to say all for himself he 
can, and then call another public meeting, or print a book to 
put him down. But no imprimatur on your opponent's 
books, nor on his meetings either ; for if you do, now long 
may it be before it happens to yourself? 

London, 7 April, 1841. 



To the Editor qfthe Perth Chronicle, 

No. XIV. 

Difference between taxing Rent, and Manufactures. 

Sir, — The mention in one of your late numbers, of Sir 
Walter Scott's proposal " of taxing the manufacturers ac- 
cording to the number of hands wnich they employ on an 
average, and applying the produce in maintaining the manu- 
facturing poor ; foUowed by *' If it should be alleged that 
this woiud injure the manufacturers, I would boldly reply, — 
and why not injure, or rather limit, speculations, the excessive 
stretch of which has been productive of so much damage to 
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the principles of the country and to the population, whom it 
has, in many respects, degraded and demoralized (^Letter of 
Sir Walter Scott, to Mr, Morrit, M,P. Aug, 11, 1817)";— 
tempts me to enter, by way of practice, on an examination of 
the difference of result from laying a tax on manufacturing 
industry, and laying it on rent which is not industry. And 
for the greater chance of carrying some reader with me, I 
will state at once, that the result in prospect is to establish, 
that a tax on rent is paid once, and a tax on industry twice, 
once by the payer, and once over again by somebody else who 
suffers from the consequences. In short, that there is a pro- 
cess closely akin to those by which the difference of cost in 
the case of wine which should be produced in hot-houses 
instead of being bought cheaply by the exchange of British 
manu&ctures at Oporto, or in the case of cloth which should 
be woven by fingers for tiie purpose of increasing hand-labour 
through the prohibition of machmery, would be lost twice over 
by some portions of the community, for once that it would be 
gained by any others, thus leaving a final balance of loss to 
3ie amount of the said difference. All of which is in reality 
only analogous to the sufferings of a stupid individual, who 
should insist upon working with a blunt axe instead of a sharp, 
or fasten his baggage to his horse's fetlocks, instead of the 
back where the burden will be felt as half. 

If a tax is laid on any kind of manufactures, — as for in- 
stance if calico were taxed a hundred per cent upon the 
untaxed selling price, — is there any doubt that the trade of 
calico -manufacturers, both capitalists and labourers, would 
be injured and reduced ? And if the tax of a hundred per 
cent, instead of being confined to calico, were extended to 
every description of manufactured goods, is there any doubt 
that an injury and reduction would be inflicted upon all ? It 
is true that when the tax was inflicted upon only one, a 
portion of the injury to that particular trade would arise 
from the temptation held out to consume some of the un- 
taxed manufactures instead, as camlet in place of calico; 
and this particular cause of injury would be removed if 
camlet and everything else was taxed the same. But would 
the effect of taxing all, be to prevent injury to any ? It is 
surmised the manufacturers will not assent ; on the contrary, 
they will perceive, that if the expenditure of every man's 
shilling at their warehouses, is to be clogged with the neces- 
sity of putting another shilling into a box for somebody else, 
the effect must be to make a wonderful diminution m the 
quantity of shillings which will be finally expended on them, 
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and not the less because the necessity for putting the shilling 
into the other box might be extended to all kinds. 

On the establishment or non-establishment of this point, 
depends the whole of the future argument. For, supposing 
it established, the consequence is this. — 

If a sum, as suppose a hundred pounds, be levied by tax- 
ation from the rent of a landlord, the landlord loses a hundred 
pounds, and the government takes it. The government ex- 
pends the hundred pounds, and the landlord does not. It is 
among possibl^ things, that the landlord would have expended 
it on the self-same tradesmen as the government does ; as for 
instance, it may be that he would have laid it out with a gun- 
maker, and the government does the same, with only the 
substitution of muskets for fowling-pieces. In such a case it 
seems undeniable that the after consequences to trade in 
general, would be identical ; and if instead of the landlord's 
expending on fowling-pieces, he would have expended on a 
coach-maker or any other kind of tradesman, they would be 
the same in the aggregate. 

Compare this with the case where the same hundred pounds 
shaU be supposed levied by a tax on manu&ctured goods. 
The consumers of those goods lose a hundred pounds as the 
landlord did before ; and the government takes it. The 
government expends it, and if it expended it on the self-same 
traders that the tax-payers would, the consequences to trade 
would be identical : but if on different, then they are the 
same in the aggregate. So far then the effects are equal ; 
the tax- payer, be he black or white, loses the use of what is 
given up for the tax, and the government takes it But is 
uiere, or is there not, a circumstance still behind, viz. the 
damage which was assumed to arise to the trade of those 
manufacturers on whose produce the tax was laid ? Is this, 
or is it not, independent and additional to the mere taking of 
the money from one set of men and spending it for the 
benefit of another ? Is this, or is it not, a source of loss pe- 
culiar to taxation on manufacturing industry, and which did 
not appear when the taxation was laid on rent ? 

If the manufacturers are wise, they will push this question 
to an end. 

London, 6 April, 1841. 
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To the Editors of the Sheffield Iris, 

No. XXVI. 

Reasons for opposing the New Poor Law. — ^Who were its 

Originators ? 

Sirs,— I do not believe "the Old Poor Law was of God," 
except as any other of the acts of honest and* sensible men 
may be referred to Divine assistance. I further feel no doubt, 
that many practices had come to be authorized under it, which 
greatly needed checking. For instance, it would be hard to 
find anybody to maintain, that the rearing of paupers in j)oor- 
houses to the third and fourth generation, upon food more 
costly than fell to the share of the poorer classes of contri- 
butors to the Poor- Rates, was not an abuse to be checked. 
If it is urged, that this was only partial and by accident, 
then it is true that its actual dimensions were the practical 
measure of the evil. 

But I will go farther, and admit, at the hazard of all con- 
sequences to myself, that I was perfectly convinced of the 
soundness of the arguments by which, on the naked question 
of a public establishment for the support of the poor, it had 
been shown that the plan was impolitic, and on this ground 
above others, that it created the pauperism it professed to re- 
lieve. And I have no dread of avowing where the arguments 
came from ; — they came from Malthus, an author who was 
always right in his naked theories, but sometimes greatly defi- 
cient in not extending his consideration to the circumstances 
by which they were to be surrounded. Take for example his 
theory of ** Population ;" a theory which will stand like the 
Pyramids, if applied to trace the consequences to a popula- 
tion of rats shut up in a cage to multiply upon a peck of 
corn a-day for the whole be they many or few. But why did 
he omit to ask why there should be a cage, and how it could 
be got rid of? 

With these notions, how came I by a right to muster ray- 
self among the opponents of the New Poor Law ? Simply 
for this reason, — that the dispute was not upon the naked 
question; it was upon the question complicated with cir- 
cumstances which it was intended to conceal. It is one thing 
to ask, whether in the institution or progress of a society 
where all men have the chance of supporting themselves by 
industry, it is politic to prepare a public support for those 
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who shall fail to do so ; and it is another thing to ask, whether 
if one class of the society has found means to set limits to the 
industry of the others, and thereby necessitate either ceasing 
to breed or th« rearing up of paupers whom the law does not 
permit to support themselves, that moment shall be chosen 
for doing away with an old and accustomed right to public 
support, and leaving the other behind. The answer to the 
first question may be right or wrong; but he that gives a 
wrong answer to the other, can only establish his honesty at 
the expense of his common sense. 

But as I doubt the Old Poor Law being ** of God," except 
in the modified sense formerly mentioned, so I take the 
Mberty to doubt the New one being "of the Devil." I 
know a nearer source it came from f unless indeed he is 
alwavs at our elbow. It came from a number of cunning old 
gentlemen, with neither horns nor tails but what domestic 
misadventure or ancient fashion might have imposed 
upon them, who found out that their increased rents from 
the Com Laws were being eaten up by the expense of 
the poor, and that there was no use in their Corn Laws if they 
were to keep the poor their Corn Laws made. Alas ! Sirs, 
it required no Devil to tell this ; it was all within the range 
of common squirearchal talent, and the only wonder was, 
that there should be found a people so ignorant as to 
mibmit to the infliction, not altogether for want of wrath or 
courage, but simply through the folly of attaching their cause 
to that of the rotten Old Poor Law, and refusing to follow 
those who would have led them upon the true line of defence, 
which was to attack the extravagance of cruelty that would 
turn them out of an old house, rotten as it might be, at the same 
time refusing to repeal the law passed twenty years before 
for the express purpose of preventing them from finding 
houses for themselves. 

The greatest instance of popular obtusenessin all antiquity, 
is that the Roman people allowed a law to be passed (the 
manifest original of our Sturges Bourne's Act), by which the 
community was formed into tribes which were to have a 
vote a- piece, and a few score Patricians put into one tribe, 
and many thousands of the Plebeians into another, — and never 
seem to have found out the trick. The conduct of the English 
on the Poor Law, might be supposed intended to supply the 
modern parallel. 

London^ 3 Aprils 1841. 
raL. VI. 
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To the Editor qfthe Suffolk Chronicle, 

No. XXV. 

Attack on the Metsopolitait Constituencibs. 

Sir, — The minister throws in the teeth of the Metropolitan 
constituencies the suspicions entertained against them, of 
heing likely to send into the House of Commons *^ men who 
never should have been entrusted with the power of represent- 
ing the people." This opens up the question, of whether the 
representation is a right> or a thing to be octroy i by a mi- 
nister. The assumption of the government of Charles X, that 
because the representation was not in harmony with itself^ it 
had a right to make it so, was not in principle more dangerous 
than the one here advanced. The question of whether the 
metropolis is to be represented and how much, is not to be 
determined by the numbers of the inhabitants, by their op- 
portunities of knowledge, or the weight their position gives 
them with the remainder of the country ; but it is to be set- 
tled by asking whether they are likely to support ministers, 
or in better words perhaps, whether ministers are likely to 
accord with the good sense of the metropolis. 

It needs no great perspicuity or courage, to advance in 
point blank opposition to the ministerial principle, that be- 
cause ministers are not " in harmony *' with the metropolitan 
constituencies, is a reason why the ministers should come 
down and make way for somebody that is. The wisdom of 
the ministers is pitted against the wisdom of the metropolis. 
Examine what each have done. See what the ministers from 
a small thing have made great ; ask what they have built up, 
what enlarged, what enriched ; and take the doings of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis on the other side. Finsdly strike 
the balance, and ask which has the right to be the measure, 
and which the thing measured ; which ought to be the para- 
mount power, and which the subservient agent; which should 
be the man to be fitted, and which the bed that is to be made 
to fit. 

In this slight incident, it is not difficult to see the taking 
of another step in the ministerial course. First the Canadian 
representation was to be brought " into harmony.'* The me- 
tropolitan constituencies, like fools, made no effectual resist- 
ance; and now the metropolitan constituencies are to be 
brought to the same grindstone. 
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It is scarcely necessary to suggest, that the rural consti- 
tuencies are now standing in the same sboss, which the me- 
tropolitan ones occupied at the beginning of the fray. 

London, 31 Marclh 1841. 



To the Editor qfthe Dundee Chronicle. 

No. XX. 

Selfishness of Man. 

Sir, — Everybody is selfish, everybody was always selfish, 
everybody always will be. These are the assumptions upon 
iHiich any wise man will proceed in political speculations, 
with as much certainty as he would calculate on all the parts 
of a machine gravitating towards the earth. We do not want 
to destroy gravitation, but to make such application to it as 
8haU work out our intended purpose, whatever it may be. 

It is simply because men are selfish, that anything in the 
form of popular assemblies has ever been framed. If it were 
not so, why not set up a landlord and an ecclesiastic in each 
parish (as is in fact the beau idSal of a considerably influen- 
tial portion of the community as it is), and say to them, Rule 
U8, and let us so be ruled ? It is purelj^ because in three cases 
out of four, the landlord and the ecclesiastic would run away 
with all, and leave us starvelings nothing. 

If kings were not selfish, why were there ever parliaments ? 
Not truly to assist the monarchical mind with counsel ; though 
that might neither have been superfluous nor insincere. But 
there was a more decided object far than that, and one which 
came much nearer home to the hearts and pockets of the con- 
isemed. And this was, the keeping the monarchical hand 
oat of the purse, to the limits of what should be endurable by 
iSbe benevolence of the community. Parliaments were a drag 
on the monarchical selfishness. Other selfishnesses afterwards 
-arose, to which the monarchical one was but a flea-bite; 
and these were no other than the selfishness of parliaments 
themselves. When the members of a parliament passed a 
htw, that no man should be admitted to it who did not swear 
to a personal interest hostile to that of the community, 
a new power had been set up, whose little finger was heavier 
than the loins of the antecedent ^xanny to be restnined. 

82 
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There seems to be no way of counteracting one kind of 
selfishness, hut by setting up another to oppose it ; and woe 
ta the man whose selfishness shall have no room to show itself. 
Favourable as that situation may appear for the cultivation 
of philosophy, a negro in a slave colony will give the 
best example of its blessings. No doubt there may have 
been many a black Epictetus, whose intellects were refined 
and talents cultivated, by having the least possible quantity 
of command over earthly goods of any kind. But on the 
whole, men will be content without attaining to this sublimity. 
Poor creature as man is when left to himself, he likes to have 
a little left to play the fool with ; and does not readily see his 
neighbour subjected to the dangers, temporal and spiritual, 
which arise from taking all and leaving nothing for himself. 
As Solomon said there was a time for all things, so per- 
haps he meant to conclude that there was a time for a man 
to look about him, and exert his innate selfidmess, by seek- 
ing at least a moderate security for himself. 

London, 13 April, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Illuminator, 

No. XVI. 
Suffrage bt Sample. — Its Easiness. 

Sir, — As you have admitted my letter of the 31st of March, 
on the subject of the voting of women, I will proceed to show 
that there is an easy way for aiming at " a fair lottery," or 
one at least which is considered as competent for other pub- 
lic purposes. 

There has never been found any insuperable diflGiculty in 
registering the ages of all the settled inhabitants of a civilized 
country. It would consequently only be necessary to con- 
fine the power of voting to certain periods of life, and the 
proposed fair lottery may be practically obtained to any de- 
gree of accuracy which reason can be found for desiring. 
Such a mode of voting might be called "suffrage by sample.'* 

For example, if voting were confined to those whom the re- 
gisters proved to be between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-two, thirty-one and thirty-two, forty-one and forty-two, 
iizid 80 OD, an approximation would be made to the effects of 
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Universal Suffrage, which would probahly be suflficient for all 
practical purposes. Such a system extended to both sexes, would 
give votes to something more than a fifth of the number who 
would vote under what now goes under the name of Universal 
Suffrage, where women are excluded. For as all who attain 
the age of thirty-one must at some time have been between 
twenty-one and twenty-two, and a certain number of persons 
wiU have died in the interval between twenty-two and thirty- 
one, the number of individuals between twenty-one and 
twenty-two must be more than a tenth of those between twen- 
ty-one and thirtv-one ; and in the same way those between 
tnirty-one and thirty-two must be more than a tenth of those 
between thirty-one and forty-one ; and so on. Whence it fol- 
lows that all of the classes proposed to vote, are together 
more than a tenth of the whole population above twenty-one, 
or than a fifth of the male population above that age. 

The principle is capable of indefinite variation, to suit any 
necessity that should be established. For example, if a fifth 
of what would be the present amount of voters under what is 
called Universal Suffrage, would be too many, the number 
could be halved or thereabouts, by reducing the periods of 
voting to half a year each. If ages were thought not suffi- 
ciently mingled, it would be remedied by increasing the 
number of periods assigned for the exercise of the vote. If 
equal intervals between the periods of life assigned were held 
to throw too much influence into tiie hands of youth, it might be 
remedied by shortening the intervals between the respective 
periods assigned for voting, by one, two, three, &c. years re- 
spectively, and allowing a vote to all above a given age as 
for instance sixty, where the comparative number of voters 
is so much reduced as to make their numerical influence 
of very small account. Let men only know what they want, 
and agree to get it, and the principle is capable of being 
adapted to it, with apparently as much facility as a coat 
may be cut for a long thin man, or a short stout one. 

I must be^ your forgiveness if any of this should be repeti- 
tion ; but it is of some consequence to show, that objections 
to the principle of Universal Suffrage by both sexes on the 
score of difficulty, are mere inventions of the enemy when 
seriously looked into. 

London^ 15 Aprily 1841. 
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To the Editor qfthe Leeds Times. 
No. LVIII. 

Taxation on Manufactubbs, or on Rent. — Diffbrbncb of thk 

Effects. 

Sir,— There is an important point J wish to present for 
the examination and working-out of your commercial com- 
munity; and which they will not feel injured hy finding 
to have heen contemporaneously put forward in other places 
and forms. 

If taxation for the service of the state is laid upon home 
manufactures, can your Leeds merchants and traders inform 
me whether the trade and husiness of the manufacturing 
capitalists and operatives are injured therehy ? If the tax 
was laid on one manufacture only, as on calico to the 
exclusion of camlet, there seems no doubt that the calico 
manufacture must suffer, if it was only through the degree 
in which the consumers would be tempted to use camlet in 
preference. But if, for argument's sake, a new tax of 
twenty per cent ad valorem were to be at this moment 
laid on all manufactured goods, would the manufacturrars 
in general, capitalists and operatives together, consider their 
trade injured or not ? Is there any reason why the e(][ualiza- 
tion of the tax over all kinds, should prevent injury being felt 
by any? 

I cannot avoid believing, that the annunciation by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of such a new ad valorem duty 
on manufactured goods, would be received with rueful loolui 
at Leeds and numerous other places which might be men- 
tioned. It would be strongly impressed on the tenants of 
benches in your Cloth Hall, on a primd facie view of the 
case, that if every man who laid out five shillings at the 
Hall was obliged to put another shilling into a box for some- 
body else, this must in the end tell wonderfully upon the 
busmess done ; and this without reference to whether other 
Halls were subject to the like imposition or not. The busi- 
ness done might or might not be diminished in the exact 
proportion of five to six ; but that it would be diminished, 
and that most seriously, is what I suspect the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would never succeed m removing from the 
minds of the concerned. The degree in which it would be 
diminished would apparently be the same, as if a necessity 
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for raising the price to the same amount, arose from a 
failure in the natural sources from which the raw material 
is drawn. 

This then is the first step on which I wish to ascertain 
the judgment of your public. But if the decision should be 
that there is a loss, call that the loss A, and let me proceed 
as follows. 

Is it not a necessary inference, that if a tax is levied upon 
rent, it is taken once, but if it is levied upon manufacturing 
industiy it is taken twice, or at all events more than once. 
We win not stand now on the question of whetiier the se- 
cond loss is exactly equal to the first over again ; though it 
mi^ht not be a bad guess which should surmise it woum be 
ultimately found so. But for the present, to prove the 
second loss. And here look sharply to see there is no shifting 
of the balls ; for as it is by legerdemain of this kind the 
adversary will seek to oppose, it is of the more importance 
that our own course be clear. 

If a certain sum, as for instance a hundred pounds, is 
levied by taxation upon rent, the landlord loses the use of 
it, and the government gains it. Each equally expends it ; 
it is among possible things that they might expend it on 
the same tradesman, as for instance on a gun-maker, with 
only the alteration of muskets instead of fowling-pieces ; 
in which case it appears undeniable that the results to 
trade in general would be identical, and consequently the 
difierence be null. And if instead of the government's ex- 
pending it on the same tradesman or on the same kind of 
trade, it expends it on some others, it appears as clear as 
before, that the difference to trade in the aggregate must be 
null. 

Take now the case where the same hundred pounds should 
be levied on the consumers of manufactured goods, through 
the instrumentality of a tax on manufactures. As before, 
the consumers lose the use of a hundred pounds, and the 
government takes it. And as before, the difference to trade 
in the aggregate, of whether the hundred pounds was ex- 
pended by the government or by the people out of whose 
pockets it is taken, must be null. So far then, the conse- 
quences are the same. But is there not something more 
behind; — the loss to trade and manufactures which it was 
agreed to call A? And if there is, then this is the second 
loss, and a tax on rent is taken once, and a tax on manufac- 
tures twice, or at all events more than once ; which was the 
thing set out with. 
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And if we inquire farther into the reason for this differ- 
ence, — well worth the notice of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who had the same reason for putting the country 
to one expense instead of two, which a smaDer accountant 
would feel in corresponding circumstances, — ^the cause which 
at once presents itself is, that manufactures are indnstiy, 
while rent is not industry hut an impost upon other people's 
industry. All that is ever paid in the shape of rent, is over 
and above the price necessary for raising the products of 
agricultural industry concerned, and is paid out of the 
pockets of the consumers in consequence of the limited 
quantity of the supply. A tax on rent therefore is taken 
once, out of the bag of the rent-collector, and there an end. 
If the same tax is levied on the consumers of the products 
of industry, there is the effect on industry besides. 

If all this is proved of taxes upon industry, will it not 
equally hold good of taxes on the mdustrious ? And is not 
the final result to show, that no wise nation would allow any 
tax to fall upon industry or the industrious, as long as it 
could be made to fall on rent, which is not industry, but a 
levy on the industrious ? 

If the public at large should ever become convinced of 
this, it win be nuts to crack for that portion of society, who 
have prohibited trade and industry through the contrivance 
of excluding all who do not swear to a pecuniary interest, 
from the House of Commons. And it may be, that in the 
existing state of the struggle which is going on, there will 
even now be some among your readers who will see the bear- 
ing of the question. 

London^ 15 ApriU 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury. 

No. XXV. 
Letter op ** No Fbbe Tradeb.'* 

Sir, — I am exceedingly sorry that the letter of your cor- 
respondent ** No Free Trader," should have " been post- 
poned three or four weeks through a pressure of other 
matters ;'* because it affords a most useful opening for de- 
hate. 
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The " mal-reasoning '* in "No Free Traders" proposal 
that the framework-knitters should expect relief from causing 
the masters to " lay the profits on the goods they sell instead 
of extorting it from the distressed workmen in the price of 
frames," and leave the prohibition on the sale to take its 
course, — is (without entering on the question of whether the 
masters do anything purposely to annoy the workmen or not) 
that it amounts to saying, " Wink at the prohibition of your 
trade altogether, and then see if you cannot recover the con- 
sequences by quarrelling with the masters about the mode 
in which they shall try to save themselves." The truth is, 
the masters know full well, (and if " No Free Trader" does 
not, it is only a proof of the impolicy of setting one class of 
men to manage another's business), that if they laid the pro- 
fits on their sales they should diminish the amount sold, 
and so the attempt would be null. Accordingly, being 
stopped in this direction, they try the other ; and if anything 
can be got by increasing the rent of their frames, they do 
it. I do not hear that the masters have got any Act of Parlia- 
ment to increase frame-rent. I do not hear that they ever 
made it unlawful for any man to sit in parliament wno did 
not swear to an interest in raising frame-rent. The work- 
men, or such as follow the counsels of " No Free Trader," 
first put themselves into a situation where the masters must 
either screw them to the uttermost or keep them out of their 
own pockets, and then think to repair the evil by requiring 
the masters to do the last. 

I should like to know how many pairs of coach-horses are 
kept by the hosiers in Nottingham, how many nails there 
are in all their shoes, and how many bankruptcies have been 
among the hosiers for every nail. Supposing the fact to be 
that some hosiers, after all, keep coacn-horses ; they have at 
the very worst, not gone to parliament to make a law to force 
the men who use the frames to pay a higher rent than they 
can get them for elsewhere. 

When a great " oppression " is to be maintained, the most 
effectual way of doing it, whether by design or not, is to get 
up an outcry of another oppression somewhere else. If ttie 
rats in a cage were stocking-makers, the best thing that could 
be done for keeping them from resisting the master oppression 
which sets them all starving upon a limited quantity of food, 
would be to persuade the workmen rats it was all the fault of 
the master rats, and so put them on trying their teeth on one 
another, instead of the cage which is the foundation of the 
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mtBchier. And if a rat wrote a letter to his fellows c 
the qaestion, he might likely enough be told that it " Eeeioed 
to be nothing but winking at oppression, and endeavour- 
ing to juslifr a syBtem of the grealest extortion ever prac- 
tiied in a Christian country." Simplest of created rata, 
and fit only to be trapped a.nd kept there, -firat go abont 
to remove your cage, and then there will be an end of 
whining about extortion which cannot be practi^d on yon 
afterwards ! 

On your correspondent's intimation that he thinks I may 
be the paid scribe of the Anti-Com-Law Junta at Manches- 
ter, I can assure him that from thH.t quarter I have got, to 
use a proverbial expression, " more kicks than halfpence." 
Any aesistance that may have been had from me, has been 
very gratuitous as far as my recollection goes. But I can- 
not see your correspondent's description of them appended a> 
" formed for the purpose of reducing the price of labour 
throughout the kingdom," without strongly expressing my 
doubt whether (saving always the case of your correspondent) 
there is one man throughont the kingdom who sincerely and 
innocently believes, that to increase the quantity of food for 
labourers to eat, would be to reduce the price of labour through' 
out the kingdom. I can believe in a man's starting this Ibr 
the sake of trying who would be taken in by it, or some other 
purpose of his own. But (saving always the reserved case 
mentioned,) I do not believe in me existence of any man in 
the working classes, feeble enough to harbour the opinion 
in his own pure brain. For the extraordinary mortal that 
should do this, must equally believe the converse, namely 
that artificially to reduce the quantity of food would be the 
way to give tne working classes such wages as should buy 
them more out of the small quantity than out of the ^jeaL 
It is getting " too had," there must be an end of this kind of 
hoaxes ; the working classes are too much depressed already, 
to afford the circulation of this sort of libel on their giiti 
and graces. 

Your other " correspondent" has certainly " the vanity 
M think," that he shall turn out right in his belief that in a 
very few years there will be no more of the working classes 
who will not petition for the freedom of trade, or who will be 
the dupea of the fallacy which tells them to bar out the out- 
aide corn as the means of keeping up the " labour market" 
inside the cage, — than there will be who have tails hanging 
behind. "No Free Trader'' must excuse me for making 
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him tolly aware if he was not hefore, that I have no more 
helief in the possibility of the workins classes being per- 
saaded to fight for their cage, either with the idea of keeping 
up dieir "labour market inside, or for fear of reducing 
their wages to the level of anybody here or anywhere,--than 
I should nave had in the possibility of persuading the negroes 
in the West India islands to resist the offer of freedom, on 
the ground that they knew it was only a trick of the parlia- 
ment and people of England to get more sugar out of their 
toil. 

As there is little use in point-blank assertion, or contra- 
diction either, I will only observe on your correspondent's 
declaration of the " fallacy," « folly," &c. of Free Trade- 
that it has to meet the argument founded on the statement, 
jthat trade which is not free, means buying the dearer article 
when you could buy the cheaper, and that every man who 
does that when he can help it, falls into the snare of throwing 
tiie difference of price into the sea, without any advantage in 
the aggregate to trade and commerce of any kind to baknce 
it 

If ** No Free Trader " wishes for a repetition of the often 
given proof, he has only to make an intimation of bis desire. 

London, 15 April, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser. 

No. XXVIII. 

'* Huntite Radicals,'^ wiser Men than their Successors. 

Sir,— I wish the "Huntite Radicals" would reduce to 
reason their successors who want, according to the Spanish 
proverb, to have " better bread than is made of wheat" 
Those who bore the heat and burden of the day, in times 
when it really cost something to be a Mend of reasonable 
liberty, must be sore grieved to see, that when some of the ob- 
jects they inscribed upon their banners were apparently within 
their reach, the attainment should have been put off by the 
refusal of ** Judah or one whole tribe " to take possession of 
the towers of the Philistines, on the plea that there were 
other towers behind and they meant to take them all at 
once. 
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I should like to know whether there is an instance in human 
hiistory, of this sort of policy heing successful. It is directly 
contrary to all that human experience has established in one 
great scene of experiment, war. The jest of military writers, 
is some ancient general of I think the Austrian school, who 
refused to attack an advanced division of the enemy, in order, 
he said, to have the chance next day of beating them all at 
once. It is equally opposed to the more constantly-recurring 
theory, on the question of whether in a siege the citadel should 
be attacked first or the outworks. It may perhaps be barely 
possible to devise an instance where it would be as easy to attack 
one as the other ; but it must always be limited to the case, 
of the citadel being distinctly capable of being carried by 
present attack. In any other circumstances, to propose to 
attack the citadel merely because its occupation would ensure 
the occupation of everything else, would be the counsel of a 
greenhorn. In the present instance then, have the desireis 
of the Charter the smallest visible chance to carry their 
citadel now ? Can they show any progress they are making, 
or likely to make, beyond what may be conveyed in the as- 
surance, that if the thing is ever to come at all, they are nearer 
than when they began ? Or have they not done everything 
which men could do, to excite the fierce and rouse the timid 
against them, by the point-blank declaration that their object 
is to get at one blow such an increase of power to the unre- 
presented classes, as shall enable them to ask nobody's leave 
to do everything they want. 

There is no doubt a certain expenditure and effort, which 
if it can be brought to bear, will take a fortress, citadel fore- 
most. But in most human struggles, the question is, not 
whether there is a certain power which would effect the end, 
but whether the power which we have will do it, and how it 
will do it easiest. 

^ You will perhaps think with me^ that considerations of this 
kind, must have their effect in time. 

London, 15 April, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 

No. XXVI. 
Mr. Gally Knight on the New Poor Law. 

Sir, — Though not anxious for lightly engaging in a con- 
troversy with an opponent like Mr. Gally Knight, nor for 
the reputation of interfering with what was no concern of 
mine, t hope my previous contributions to your journal may 
excuse me for summing up my dissent from your able cor- 
respondent, in the hope that " the good sense of the country 
will not decide in favour of the New Popr Law," till it has 
first decided in favour of every man being allowed to support 
himself without the law. 
\ : Give us a fair chance to support ourselves, and then we 
' will'listen to all that shall be urged in favour of the advantages 
of every man being obliged to " trust to his own resources." 
But do not cut up our resources by the roots, for the sake of 
adding a fraction of the simount to those who are rich enough 
to live without labour already, and chuse that moment to 
lecture us on the propriety of living on the resources which 
are not allowed us. 

Here lies the pith of the dispute ; and if the working classes 
in general had not known as little of the subject as a cow does 
of a musket, nobody could have forced the enormity upon 
them. There is no doubt of the desirableness of training the 
working classes to habits of providence, sobriety, and in- 
dustry ; and no objection to leading them, through these, to 
independence. But the reformation should have begun at 
the right end and not at the wrong. There is no sense in 
destroying a man's visible means of support, and setting two- 
thirds of the country in a flame of discontent in consequence, 
and then stating the convenience it would be to the landed 
gentry who have confiscated the poor man's industry for 
their own pecuniary profit, if they might add to it the refusal 
to keep the poor they make. It is insanity, either on the part 
of those who proposed, or of those who shsdl allow. In which 
quarter the defective or redundant bump is to be found, 
phrenologists will gather from the issue. 

Suppose the case of some of the ancient mariners, close 
pent in ribs of ice in the Arctic Seas ; and imagine a ** tee- 
totaller" to have chosen that moment to impress upon 
the crew, in contradiction to all their previously formed 
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opinions and habits, that this was the period for committing 
themselves to the comforts of ice-water and decoctions of 
roasted peas. And take the further step, of supposing that 
the commander, Hudson or Phipps, had undertaken to en- 
force the theory by the exercise of his authority, and hack the 
new light b^ the application of handcuffs and the rope's end 
to the resistmg sinner who longed for grog like his fathers 
before him, and whose soul loathed the " sunkets " provided 
for him by official wisdom in its stead. Could human foUy 
have gone further ? A doctrine might be good, if preached 
at Spithead with all the invitations of coffee and bohea from 
a string of floating grocers l}ring alluringly alongside ; and 
rash beyond expression, if impressed by force under the cir- 
cumstances which were the la^t the suffering parties would 
have chosen for the experiment. 

To descend from metaphor, the history of the New Poor 
Law was always this. The landed interest confiscated the 
industry of the country by the prohibition of foreign food. 
They were told by the political economists, that this would 
be of no use to them, because they must keep the poor they 
made. Whereupon the landlords turned round, and asked 
why, having the power of making all law by making every 
man swear to a pKScuniary interest before he could be a legis- 
lator, they should continue to keep the poor ? They acted on 
clear perception enoueh ; it is only to be regretted there 
should have been so little to encounter them. 

London, 7 Apnl, 1841, 



To the Editor of the Perth Chronicle. 

No. XV. 

The Devil's Joke. 

Sib, — Allow me, without claiming more than a hearsay 
acquaintance with the formidable personage alluded to in the 
leader on the Poor-Law debates m your paper of the 1st, to 
suggest an alteration in the point on which the " prince of 
many-throned powers" would expend his grimmest smile. 
That Noble Lords may feed their hounds as highly as they 

E lease, he would see no joke in, provided it was true that as 
lOrd John Russell believes, ** that with which they feed them 
was their own." But the devil would be a devilish deal wiser 
ibaa Uiat; aBd he would grin to think, that they fed them 
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with the crumb, and the crust too, of the children's bread. 
The ridiculous part in the conduct of the classes interested 
in the provision for the poor, and at which anybody may 
ka^h besides the devil, is that they tamely sec the aristocracy 
taking away the food from their children for its hounds, and 
wink with all their might at the connection between the&cts. 
Anybody's counsel, or none, has been enough to put tibem 
upon saying the thin^ shall be, because they will have it so. 

The poor in the union workhouses must be fed sparingly, 
because they are fed out of some ten per cent on what the 
aristocracy, like insolent thieves, have taken from a stupid 
community which allows them. In this is the stin^ and the 
misery. O Lord, O Lord, not to speak it profanely, if it would 
please Thee once again to put clay upon the eye-lids of the 
blind, and for the space of one half-hour confer the blessing 
of sight on a benighted people, how little danger would 
Uiere be of the evil's continuance or of its repetition ! 

Queens must have horses, and horses must have stables ; oats 
too, yea oats, and that at no pinched allowance either. A prince 
also must have wherewith to sustain nature, — lepauvre homme. 
Grumble not at these things, but rather rejoice tJiat an ig- 
norant aristocracy, who are the real managers, have played 
their cards so bunglingly as to make the things into sources 
of irritation, all favourable to you and against themselves. 
But try to obtain and to spread the acute feeling of these fiicts, 
— ^that the poverty which complains, is the creation of the 
aristocracy, which has taken away from it the power of keeping 
itself, in order to swell the plunder of the tyrants of the soil ; 
—and that what is to be wrested from the poor by cruelties 
unheard-of in any former age or country, is a fragment of Ae 
tithe of what the rich have made out of the pillage of the 
national industry, and the plunder of the national wealth. 

London, 12 April, 1841. 



To the Editors of the Sheffield Irie. 

No. XXVI. 

The Natural and Unnatural Sufferings op the People. — 

Distinction between them. 

Sirs, — Too much can never be done, to impress in season 
and out of season, the images and feelings conveyed in the 
extract from your co-labourer of the Leeds Times, in your 
paper of the 6th. But always weigh h^tviest upon this 
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point, — that the distress, the agony, the woe, are the results 
not of the natural concomitants of human life, hut of a distinct 
organization of law to that effect made and provided, as the 
means of placing a greater portion of the lahour of the poor at 
the command of the sworn mterested law-makers. 

When we view the spectacles of misery so forcibly described, 
let us always summon the reflection, that these are not the 
consequences of the primaeval curse which destined man to 
toil or worse suffering during his residence on earth, — ^nor 
are they contained in the most undeniable of all assumptions, 
that " the poor we shall have always with us." They bear 
precisely tne relation to these facts, which murder, wholesale 
or retaU, does to the truth so gravely cited by Justice 
Shallow, that " death is certain to all." There is a natural 
suffering, and there is an unnatural ; there is one sorrow at 
the hands of Almighty God, and another sorrow of the land- 
lords, and the proportions between the two, are almost in the 
inverse ratio of the magnitude of the willers. 

To go over it again,— we are not grieving over the fact 
that every man, woman, and child, must at some time or 
other be brought with pain and lamentation to the grave. 
We are not rending our garments nor our hearts, because 
among the chances and changes of this mortal life, there 
must always be some who either through defect of conduct or 
of fortune, will find themselves disappointed in their plans 

, for honest success, and be bound to submit to the ills of 
poverty or the still greater ones of dependence on the charity of 
their fellows. But we are bowed to tne earth with the thought 
that in this country so full of piety which is of no use, and 
of knowledge which settles the anise and cummin of Greek 
accents and omits the weightier matters of the law, there 
should be a distinct organization by legislative enactment, 
regular, long-debated, premeditated, for raising and "killing- 
off'" a population of the poor, in order that as they come m 
succession like the grains of coffee to the grinders in the 
coffee-mill, a pleasant flavour from their destruction, like that 
which saluted the nostrils of Jupiter from a sacrifice, may 
meet the organs of the tyrants of the soil, in the shape of 
increased rents created out of the oppression of industry 
and commerce. 

It is not that such things are ; it is that such things are 
done on purpose. It is that we have them done by regular 
human organization. God willed it not; the Devil did not 
think of it, or at all events there are no traces of it in his 

biatory. The mixture of darkness and evil which made up 
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the intermediate thing called man, was the only hot-hed in 
which could be concocted such a fungus, as a le^slative 
assembly administering an oath to an interest against the 
public, and being quietly allowed in the possession of its 
prey. 

London f 10 Aprils 1841 . 



To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle, 

No. XXVI. 
Dangers of a Free Trade in Corn. — Does nobody gamble now % 

Sir, — The letter of Mr. Charles Poppy in your paper of 
the 3rd, intimates the intention of the writer on a future oc- 
casion to " show the danger of a free trade in com without 
an efficient duty to place us on an equal footing with the 
foreign growers, and protect us from tne ruinous effects of 

f ambling speculations in com, and from mal-practices of the 
ealers in com on both, or either side of the water." 

Though it may be dangerous, there can be nothing unfair, 
in endeavouring to anticipate the reasoning by which these 
positions will be upheld. And if there is anything beyond 
what is anticipated, the way will be still open to further reply. 

** The danger of a free trade in com without an efficient 
dutv to place us on an equal footing with the foreign growers," 
will admost certainly be founded on the principle, that be- 
cause we can get an article cheap and easily by foreign com- 
merce, that is a reason why we should immediately set about 
inventing a way to prevent ourselves from getting it cheap 
and easily, and the most effectual way of doing this, is to 
find out people at home who by reason of the disadvantage 
of climate or other causes can produce the thing nei^er 
cheap nor easily, and then impose such a duty on the " cheap 
and easy" as shall force us to buy the ** dear and uneasy" 
instead. 

The proof that it was in the intention of your correspondent 
to advance this, is apparent in the foundation he has laid, by 
establishing the awful fact, that com might be had in London 
for 43^. a quarter, if pains were not taken to make it more. 
If he should be induced to change his mode of advance, science 
can only be the gainer. 

But there is another danger pressing on us, and driving us 

VOL. VI. T 
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upon the necessity ot' begging to be indulged with the dearest 
com ; and that is, the peril of ** gambling speculations in com." 
Now supposing the probabiuty of gambling speculations 
where there were no such things before, to be absolute and 
undenied, there still appears to be a resemblance to the pro- 
posal of Cowper's ram, who thought 

it fit, 



Our lives to save, we leap into the pit.' 

Let gambling speculations do their worst in making the price 
of corn sometimes high and sometimes low, we may lawfully 
doubt whether we ought to rush into the pit of constant high 
prices as a defence. If the gamblers would sometimes make 
the price a little more moderate, it would in many places be 
taken as a favour. But any asserted danger from " gambling," 
is no more than may be applied to any branch of commerce, 
agricultural, manufacturing, or water-borne, by its enemies. 
By gambling is meant, a rival's undertaking a speculation of 
wnich nonfe but a prophet can absolutely foresee the ending. 
In this sense, the merchant is a gambler, when he commits a 
cargo to the deep, which may go to the bottom before it gets 
round the North Foreland. ** Gambler" is what Jeremy 
Bentham would have called the dyslogistic phrase ; when the 
merchant is among his friends, he is complimented for being 
a " bold adventurer." The farmer is a special gambler, 
when he commits the seed to the soil, without knowing what 
slugs may corrupt, or waters break through and carry away, 
or how prices may have varied before he can dispose of ms 
expected crop. Your correspondent must bring more proof, 
than the terrors of the gambling which would arise if he was 
not there to hinder it, before he persuades the community at 
large to rush into the pit of dear corn for protection. 

But besides this, does nobody gamble now ? What are the 
imposers of the Corn Laws, but gamblers of the rudest order, 
— men putting to hazard their own peace and safety, to say 
nothing of the well-being of the rest of the community, for 
the expectation of advantages which, after all, turn to dust 
and ashes in their grasp, and leave them in a state of continual 
complaint and crying out " Give, Give." A lout playing 
at pitch-and-toss, where by some malice of the enemy his 
heads should all turn tails and his tails heads according as it 
would disappoint his call, would be something like a repre- 
sentation 01 the gamblers with whom we are already abun- 
dantly afflicted. 
TheesLme questions may be asked on the threat of ** mal- 
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practices of the dealers in com." Have we not already got 
the worst of possible mal-practice,— -what we would gladly 
exchange ten times over with' all that anybody can produce 
on the other hand ? The mal-practices of the dealers m com, 
we say on our side, already shut our ports, stop our looms, 
silence our hammers, which the landed sentimentalists feel to 
be an ugly noise, hostile to rural innocence and meditation 
sweet. Our longing desire is to be made acquainted with 
the mal-practices on the other side, as little Jacob was with 
oysters ; nothing doubting, that with the least trial in the 
world, we should come to like them vastly. 

London, 8 April, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Dundee Chronicle. 

No. XXI. ' 

Letter of Mrs. Chappelsmith. — Co-operative Bazaar. — ^The 

Chances against it. 

Sir, — If it is in no shape inconvenient, I should be glad of 
an opportunity of inserting in your pages some reply which 
I was desirous of making to the letter of Mrs. Chappelsmith 
in a contemporary, the True Scotsman of 20th March 1841, 
which, since the period, has ceased to appear. 

I gather from the letter of Mrs. Chappelsmith, that I was 
wrong in believing the Gray's-Inn-Lane Bazaar in London 
to represent, at least to any great extent, the co-operative 
system. It is stated to have been merely an attempt to teach 
equitable principles of exchange, from seeing them in prac- 
tice. 

I was not aware before, that the ground on which pre- 
ference was claimed for the Gray's-Inn-Lane Bazaar was, 
that the proceedings there were more equitable ; I thought 
it was, that they were more profitable, A man with a 
waistcoat to spare, but who is short of shoes, had always the 
option of selling his waistcoat for what anybody would con- 
sent to give him, and buying shoes with the smallest portion 
of the produce which anybody would consent to take ; and I 
thought the Bazaar was merely a proposed method for effect- 
ing the exchange, by bringing the goods of the buyer and 
seller into one apartment, securing various savings of time 
and trouble in this and other ways, and dividing the value of 
them between the parties. 

t2 
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And I most vehemently suspect, after all, that to this it 
will come, both with the Bazaar, which it appears was only 
a branch, and with the main body of the plan, which " con- 
sists of buildings conveniently arranged, with large areas of 
land within and without the square, for the production and 
rearing of food." Both one and the other is a proposal for 
setting up a new method, of doing by the union, what man- 
kind have hitherto done by the division of labour. 

This plan has assuredly as good a right to be tried,, as any 
other that ever was set up in the world. But if debate be 
entered into to prove the probabilities of success, this in- 
evitably involves the hearing of the arguments on the other 
side ; and all that these arguments go for, after all, is to 
persuade the doers to set about the work with the caution re- 
quired by an attempt which has danger in it, and not to 
plunge themselves into more serious risks upon the subject 
than can be avoided. 

It is the easiest thing in the world, to say there will be 
this, and we shall make an economy in that. All planners 
say so, and think so too ; and yet nine out of ten brejJc down. 
Some reason or other starts up, why the thing that was to 
be does not come to pass, and why the expected economy 
fails ; and tenfold caution is required, when there is reason 
for apprehending that the course proposed to be followed 
has been actually unsuccessful over and over, through causes 
within the experience of the masses of mankind, or what at 
least they take for such. 

There seems little doubt, to take an experiment on the 
smallest scale, that almost any two families, by agreeing to 
occupy a common house, and have a common cookery and 
common work-shop, and pass their leisure moments in work- 
ing in a common garden, might make numerous savings, 
which could be applied either to increase the comforts of uie 
inmates, or to diminish the toil. Why then does not this 
obvious fact produce its effects in every street? Simply 
because there are principles in human nature, which have 
made everybody who has tried it give it up in disgust. If 
two old maids, not being near relatives, have ever lived in 
harmony in such a state, it is trumpeted about as a wonder, 
to which the friendship of Damon and Pythias was as no- 
thing ; and if it be difficult to keep two individuals or fami- 
lies in this kind of combination, still more is it to keep three 
or four, or any greater number. 

And if the plan in practice breaks down on the ground of 

disagreesihlene&^f so does it, when carried far enough, on 

the groand of economy. The xeasoxL 'wYvy ^Xi^ chandler passes 
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his life in handling soap and candles, and the green-grocer 
endures the smell of perpetual cabhage-stalks, and onions 
without ceasing,— is because it has been discovered, that 
economy is not in every man being his own chandler 
and green-grocer, but in one man undertaking to exercise 
these duties for all, and receiving in return a slightly in- 
creased share out of the general saving which arises. The 
great peril and risk of the co-operative system, lies in the 
circumstance that it is a retrograde movement, where the 
practical experience of mankind has already settled the con- 
trary to be the advantageous one. Take the proposed 
farming operations of the co-operatives. It has been proved 
in forming as in everything else, that large concerns com- 
mitted to the wit of one head, in the long run beat out of 
the field both the smaller concerns, which are entrusted 
to separate heads, and still more the concerns of any kind 
or magnitude which are entrusted to a council. This may 
be a misfortune or not, but it is not the less the fact. It has 
been tried upon the waters since the days of Noah, and it 
has been proved to the satisfaction of most if not of all, that 
though there have been innumerable drunken and incapable 
ships' captains, navigation is better carried on upon the whole, 
by taking the chances of a captain, than by taking the chances 
of a co-operative crew. 

In short, it has been decided by experience (saving always 
what the co-operative system may do towards undoing it), 
that what is dyslogistically (as Jeremy Bentham would have 
termed it) called, " feathering their own nests in the shortest 
possible time," is the only motive which, in the long run, 
will induce men to undergo the " rising up early and late 
taking rest " which leads to success ; the tendency of which 
is, that this is the horse which will win, and that ** Co-opera- 
tive " will be in the rear. 

Is there anybody who has not felt in himself the combat 
between weariness and exertion in his proper calling what- 
ever it may be, and been conscious that the struggle was 
a hard one; and yet, on its being carried in favour of 
exertion, depended whether he should conduct his business 
creditably and advantageously or not. A modem writer 
has introduced a shepherd's boy personifying this spirit of 
inactivity under the style and title of ** Lawrence ;" the boy 
said, ** Do'ee, Lawrence, now let me turn the sheep out of 
the road," but Lawrence held him fast. In all contests be- 
tween a co-operative and " Lawrence,'* the lubbard fiend will 
be as strong as ever, but there will be only a hundredth or a 
thousandth part of a reason, to urge against him in tetvLsw.. 
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Without rigid reference to the degree in which these views 
may have met those of yourself or constituents, you will per- 
haps not object to giving me the opportunity of testifying 
my respect for any speculations proceeding from the source 
in question. 

London, 20 April, 1841. 



To the Editor qfthe Illuminator, 

No. XVII. 

The Moral Condition of the People, dependent on theib 

Political. 

Sir, — On the question whether " the moral is dependent 
upon the political condition of the people, or the political 
upon the moral," the answer would seem to be, that each de- 
pends upon the other. To show that this is no absurdity, 
the question may be put whether *' what a man gets to eat 
depends upon his strength to labour, of his strength upon what 
he gets to eat?" Where it is clear that the mutual depend- 
ence is of the same kind. 

That men who are morally rogues, are likely to be politi- 
cally so, is a proposition of which the disproof may be thrown 
upon the adversary. And for the converse of it, that politi- 
cal misgovernment has a tendency to multiply immorality, 
the proof is above, and below, and round about us. Why are 
the hulks filled with prisoners, the penal colonies overflowing, 
and new *' cruel pieces of torment " as the Warder in the 
Tower phrases it, invented daily to increase the misenr of our 
prison-houses, but because the classes who make the law, 
frame it for the obtaining of their own ends, at any expense 
to the happiness and morality of the millions at their mercy ? 
To make a country unhappy is the grand recipe for making 
it immoral. Morality, is the rule which in the aggregate 
creates the greatest quantity of happiness ; and like things of 
which the poets speak, it ** grows by what it feeds on." Let 
the members of a community see that their attempts at in- 
dustry, sobriety, and regularity, are rewarded by obtaining a 
comfortable maintenance for themselves and families, and all 
domestic virtues multiply and increase. Let it be discovered 
on the contrary, that their efforts are thwarted by the opera- 
1ion8 of their political governors, and there immediately arise 
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recklessness, despondency, and crime. Men must have 
something to employ them, for good or evil. If the lord re- 
fuses to allow the peasant to get a day's hrown bread for a 
day's labour, why should not the peasant take to the lord's 
pheasants in its stead ? If legitimate children are to be 
reared only for the poor-house, why should not young men 
and maidens take all the chances which promiscuous inter- 
course can afford ? 

In spite of the efforts of politicians, the world is growing in 
morality under their feet. And a consequence of this at 
some coming time will be, a rising-up of the morality of the 
governed against the contemptible wickednesses of their 
governors ; a sort of revolution which will be attended with 
as root-and-branch consequences as any which can be pointed 
to in history. 

London, 15 April, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leeds THmes. 
No. LIX. 

The Established Church and dead Dissenters. — ^Proposal for 

A Compromise. 

Sir, — The boldness of the sect which calls itself the Estab- 
lished, increases, as is natural, upon the submission of its 
vassals. There is a tide in the affairs of men, of which the 
cessations either way are momentary and scarcely demon- 
strable ; and because the current of religious freedom is not, 
and has not for a long time been going forwards, it is of ne- 
cessity on a backward course. 

The last invention of the encouraged tyranny, is the setting 
up a parallel to what in law were called constructive trea- 
sons. It is not enough that no overt act of hostility to the 
victorious establishment has been committed, or that there 
has been no open enrollment in the opposing ranks ; the jea- 
lous conqueror demands a power of determining guilt from 
mental inclinations, and as the means to that, the right of 
taking cognizance of the leanings of the soul. As m the 
time of the two last Stuarts to intercommune with a 
traitor was treasonable, so in the modem law ecclesiastical, 
to intercommune with a Dissenter is to dissent, and punish- 
able with inflictions on the living body or on the dead, at the 
discretion of the priestly arbiter who feels his passions moved 
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to veDgeance. If it be asked what is irUercommtming, — to 
let a house or room to a Dissenter has been determined to be 
intercommuning. Still more, to see a daughter marry him» 
and not to commit suicide ; for it seems impossible to say by 
what other personal act the guilty could wipe away the 
shame in ecclesiastical eyes, seeing that there are no legal 
modes of interfering witn a daughter of fall age marrying a 
Dissenter, either before the foul fact or after. No sect does 
things of this kind by halves if it can help it The Established 
is clearly marching on the point, where the necessity of re- 
fusing entrance into the true church to a corpse that has 
intercommuned with Dissenters (for the corpse manifestly 
has not got quit of the odour of dissent by death), shaU be 
superseded by the law's preventing the corpus delicti from 
the outset, by prohibiting the marriage of the daughter of 
what might otherwise make a buriable corpse, with a Dis- 
senter at all. There is no other remedy available. A church 
man or woman that hath a daughter that marries a Dissenter, 
loses right of sepulture ; or at all events is to be consigned to 
the grave with maimed rites. The bann of the true church 
is to be there, whether it be a great bann or a little one. It 
matters not what the relatives may be, or how deep their 
sense of the insult which it is in the sacerdotal mind to inflict 
upon them. She hath a daughter, though it were one out of 
nineteen, who has married a Dissenter. She has been so lax in 
Uie instilling of Church-of-Englandism in their infant years, 
that one of her nineteen daughters has married a Dissenter. 

* Will love be controlled by advice ? 
Will Cupid our mothers obey V 

may be good everywhere else, but it is not good where the 
Adonis was a Dissenter. 

But lest any want of courage should be inferred firom 
confining the application to an old lady deceased, the church 
determined to try it also on a corpse military, for which 
purpose it selected one at T3niemouth, perhaps the identical 

'Irish dragoon 

With his long sword, saddle, bridle,* 

of whom poetry delighted to tell. Now, for the preservation 
of "unanimity," could it not be arranged, that any corpse 
either of the dissenters or the dissented from, the sects that 
are too new or the sect that is too old, which shall make its 
peace through its sureties, by being by them presented at the 
church-door without token of dissent, shall thereby ipso facto 
be and be taken to be the corpse of a true believer, and treated 
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accordingly ? Might not, for instance, the helieving bearers 
be held to cover the unbelieving corpse; or some other 
amiable compromise be hit upon, which should save the 
church from the danger of quarrelling with dead dragoons, 
which it may be said is over, and with their comrades, which 
is all to come ? But establishments never are amiable ; to be 
established, means being set above the necessity of cultivating 
the amiabilities. 

Meantime the divergents of all kinds, the too old and the 
too new, must see that there is no peace for them alive or 
dead, but in reducing the pretensions of the dominant sect, as 
has befallen those that have gone before it. 

LondoTiy 21 April, 1841. 

P.S. Did ever ministry expose itself to anything like 
Napier's speech at Liverpool (See Times of this day) ? Here 
is the rough-handed sailor preaching honesty and common 
sense to a mad government ; — the sea-fish rebuking the in- 
sanity of the prophet. How long are affairs to be conducted 
by men who are subjects for medical restraint? When such 
a misfortune befalls a sovereign, the custom is to appoint a 
regency. If it is impossible to change the men, could nothing 
of the same kind be done here ? 



To the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury. 

No. XXVI. 

To ** SHIFT THE SaDDLE," UNBUCKLE THE GiRTH. 

Sir, — Your correspondent Mr. Biggs appears to be ad- 
vancing in dignity, if we may judge from tne number that 
speak with him in the gate. It is joyful to hear, that so many 
of the points urged by him are unnecessary truisms. If the 
working classes have reallv come to the general knowledge 
of all the points instanced m the letter of Mr. J. Smith, they 
have at all events, made rapid advances since a time I can 
remember. 

Mr. Smith is anxious to shift the saddle. Now, though 
it may not be always politic to dilate upon consequences, I 
cannot resist the temptation of saying, that any difference 
between Mr. Smith and myself, I apprehend lies here ; — I 
would have removed the Com Laws because it would have 

UNBUCKLED THE GIRTH. 
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There is no use in concealing from the adversaries what 
they perfectly know. They have always known, with respect 
to the Corn-law, " its end and their's involved ;" and therefore 
they so watchfully defended every avenue to its destruction. 
The working classes themselves were told, they must not 
touch the Corn-law, hecause it would be " revolution." They 
were to change the seat of political power from the wealthy 
to the multitude, and they were to march upon Newport as 
the way of bringing this about ; but they were carefully to es- 
chew ceasing to keep the landlords out of the price of bread, 
because that would be ** revolution." Does not this point to 
the fact that the Corn-law was the " Girth ?" A girth too, 
which might ere this have been unloosed, if it had not been 
for the dread the working classes have of revolution, and their 
desire to make the omelet and yet have no breaking of eggs. 

When Cleander asks whether ** it is not necessary that the 
repeal of the malt-tax and the corn-laws should be simul- 
taneous, the farmer having to pay 21*. 8rf. per (quarter for 
every quarter of malt which he brews to get in his harvest, 
and to supply his labourers with beer, while the foreign 
farmer has to pay no duty at all," I feel doubtful of me 
precise ground on which he intends to rest his case, and per- 
haps others may feel the same. If it is meant to say the 
farmer pays a duty on the malt he consumes himself, does 
Cleander forget that other people drink beer besides the 
farmer and Ws labourers ? Mignt not he as well resist the 
payment of a property tax, if there was one ? It strikes me 
that Cleander nas not made the best of his case. He should 
have asked whether along with the removal of the Corn-laws, 
he ought not to be relieved from a tax which tends to impede 
the culture of barley on lands which may be better adapted 
for that grain than for any other. To which the answer 
seems to be, that this is a landlord's question, and scarcely to 
any perceptible degree a farmer's ; that the loss to the land- 
lords is only to the amount of the difference between the rent 
which might be got from land in barley, and the same land 
when driven to some other crop, a loss which there is no need 
to listen to, till the landlords express their readiness to levy 
the amount of the present malt-tax fairly by a property-tax, 
and not wwfairly by a tax on the drink of the working classes ; 
— and lastly, that the landlords are welcome to preserve a tax 
of 21*. 8rf. per quarter on foreign barley, as long as they pre- 
serve it upon home, which would bring the malt-tax altogether 
under the head of taxes unjustly levied on the working 
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On Cleander'9 proposal of a property-tax, there is nothing 
to be said but that it is much too good to hope for, in a country 
where the people have been bred up to see men taxed in 
proportion to their poverty, and where by the simple ma- 
chinery of placing the same tax on the poor man's pNQund of 
tobacco as on the rich, the poor can be taxed to eleven times 
the amount on the things consumed. 

London, 22 April, 1841. 



To the Editor qf the Manchester Advertiser. 

No. XXIX. 
The Game of the Halv-hearted. 

Sir, — If a man were to look around him, and collect from 
the contents of the public journals and the proceedings of 
public meetings, the wants, wishes, and anxieties of the 
public, what an odd contrast would he perceive between the 
objects as thus determined, and the individuals sent to the 
grand palaver of the nation as the instruments of enforcing 
them. The single requisite seems to be, that the individual 
shall give his vote in a given direction when the necessity 
arrives ; but no attempt to bring on that necessity, makes any 
part of the contract with the representative. On the con- 
trary, were he to do anything dse, or attempt to do, the odds 
are that he would be voted a dangerous person, and on the 
first opportunity receive a hint to withdraw. 

The truth is that the electors of such representatives are a 
race like the bat in the fable, anxious to claim as either flesh 
or fowl, as may turn out. If they can obtain the refotms they 
profess to be eager for, they are content, and perhaps would 
rather prefer it of the two. But if they obtain them not, they 
see many sources of comfort, in having kept down dangerous 
individuals like the unrepresented and their partisans. There 
is many a snuggery to be lighted on, in tne chamber of a 
painister, or within the precincts of a court ; and of these it 
is odds but a crumb of comfort may descend to the consti- 
tuency. The rich chances of persuading a member of the 
cabinet to take oiF a tax of a halfpenny per pound on dye- 
ing drugs, may form a consolation for his continuing to 
keep out foreign corn. And thus the game goes on, among 
the half-hearted and those who have no heart to it at all ; and 
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small Is the wonder at die Terificatioa of .die ptdkBophk 
adage, that oat of nothing, nothing eomes. 

Let OS trost, that now oar Chartist firiends, or a sabstantial 
portion of them, have disooTered that knowledge is the way 
to power, the result may he an influx of new blood whidi 
shall mend the pace of parliamentaiy interfierence. 

London, 22 ApriU 1841. 



To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 
No. XXVII. 

How IS HAVIlfO LaVD to help us, IP WE MAT KOT BATE COKN * 

Sir, — If Mr. James Orange will permit me to enter into 
an amicable controversy, will he state to me, if he had 
chanced to be on board that Torkirii frigate where the captain 
went on a three weeks' voyage wiSi three dajrs' water 
and then sold it to ihe highest bidder, by what invention 
(except one) he woold have remedied the evil ? Would 
be have mended it by giving the dasses on deck *' a 
direct beneficial inter^' in the water that was below, 
— supposing nothing to be done to increase its qoanti^? 
Or would "intellectual improvement" have done anything 
for them, unless it could have been directed into the course 
of forcing the commander and officers to allow of water from 
some neighbouring port ? 

^ Perhaps your correspondent will admit, that this limits the 
dispute at once, to whether he has taken defensible ground in 
beheving, that it only wants the operatives or part of them 
to turn their attention to corn-lowing, and to have land to 
grow it on, to remedy what we live under from year to year 
and most of us are conscious of having lived under all our 
lives, ** the present distress.'' 

Having land may mean two things. It may mean having 
land in some country other than tms, and thence procuring 
com in addition to what it is profitable to grow here ; and 
this would be removing the Com Laws. Or it may mean, 
having land in this country, either by purchase from the 
present holders, or without it. 

Let us put then, the most favourable case. Let us suppose 
that any number of the present operatives which shall be 
ibtad npon, are pat^in possession of any portions of land in this 
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country that shall be assigned, and ask no questions how. It 
may have been by a division of lands like what the Israelites 
made in a conquered territory, or in any other manner which 
m^ be j)referred. 

On this statement, though no man will deny that if the 
portions were large enough and good enough thejr mi^ht be 
attended with great comfort and satisfaction to the mdividuals 
who were the lucky receivers, I will undertake, with per- 
mission, to deny point-blank, that any the smallest alleviation of 
the aggregate suffering of the community would be the result. 

A French philosopher calculated the incomes of France, 
and divided tne sum by the population, and found that forty 
crowns a-year (£10) was the average income of a citizen. 
Now suppose that instead of £10 it was decreed that £100 
was a fitting income for an English citizen, and that all the 
great landholders or possessors of property in general, were 
obliged to take indigent individuals into partnership till 
there was exactly £100 a-vear for each. I maintain that 
nothing would be done, unless the quantity of food was in- 
creased. There is no doubt that the thousands of indigent 
citizens who would be thus put in a state of comparative 
opulence, would have full meals, which is a great satisfaction. 
But if there was no more food in the whole than before, it 
seems plain that if they had more, somebody must have less. 
There is no use in insisting on pointing out the individuals 
who would have less ; the truth appears to be one which may 
be received by the human mind without it. 

But would there be the smallest tendency for the new 
arrangement to effect the production of more food? The 
complaint appears always to have been, and the facts stated 
were true enough, that the great farmers and capitalists beat 
the little ones out of the field ; which is only saying in other 
words, that they produced more with a given expense, and 
consequently more upon the whole. As for the lands which 
the new comers are to cultivate and which were not cultivated 
before, — where are they f Who can show the land which was 
not cultivated, if it could be cultivated with a profit under 
the old system? — and the very complaint against the old 
system was, that it could cultivate where the new could not. 
The assets therefore on this side the question, must be reduced 
to a few hundred or thousand acres of park and pleasure 
ground, which might by possibility be applied to growing 
mutton and turnips instead of venison and peaches. Which, 
from the comparative fewness of the acres concerned, is 
not likely to balance the falling-off from the other cause. 
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TbC CaTBOUCS A3n> *^ GmATE3 iMAStS." 

Sm^ — At a time wben die Cbardi of EB^and is to all 
appeanmee in fidl maicfa to lenieciroj die groands for hendf 
wlucb made tbe caosei of qoarrel between die Cfaordi of 
Rome and imr faretadten, it h no bmineaB of oars toaasiBt 
the movement bj hdpinc; &e AwgK«i«t to get ap baadeas 
diarges, against die Cfanxch from wfaidi di^ pretend to diifer 
onhr when dieir interest is concerned. 

Haring bad oocarion some jeaxs ago to examine into the 
ibandation of diediqiotes on tfaesabject of commandments and 
catechisms, exacdj as aflnded to in joor paper of the 8di 
April, the conclosions to which I came were the foDowing ; 
and I should Hke to know how &r yoor Catholic friends and 
neig^boors agree in their accoracjr. 

What die Charch of Eng^d prints in two paragraphs, 
under the title of the first and second commandments, the 
Catholics and Lutherans print in one, and call the first. And 
they do it, they say, *^becaase it all relates to one and the 
same thing," — the *' graven things" being only an explanation 
of what is meant by ** strange gods ;" and they assert that the 
atithority for this is as old as St. Aogastin. 

What the Charch of England prints in one paragraph and 
calls the tenth commandment, the Catholics and Lutherans 
print in two, under the titles of the ninth and tenth. And 
they do it, they say, because one prohibits the desire to break 
the sixth commandment, and the other the seventh, and 
because they consider this as a more substantial distinction 
than exists in the other case. It is true they disturb the 
order of the Hebrew ; but they think the reason warrants it. 
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The Catholics have no composition under the exclusive title 
of "their Catechism," as the Church of England has; but on 
the contrary a multitude of works, the offspring of the zeal of 
diiFerent ecclesiastics, resembling in diversity of style and 
temperament, the elucidations of the Church of England's 
Catechism which are from time to time put forth from various 
quarters. Some of these Catholic productions, — amounting 
in the specimens collected to one in four, — give only the 
heads of the commandments, on the ground of their being 
what are called " Short Catechisms ;" and in these, in 
consequence of the heads only of the commandments 
being given, the words " graven images" do not appear 
after the words '* strange gods" have been given already. 
But these Shorter Catechisms equally discuss the question of 
whether it is proper to ** pray to and serve images,*' and in 
one place or other, quote the remaining words of the com- 
mandment. 

On such grounds it is, that a sect which is setting up 
the doctrines of the Papacy on its own account as fast as 
it is able, would try to involve us in squabbles with the 
older Church, by way of covering its movement by the 
smoke. 

London, 19 April, 1841. 



To the Editors of the Sheffield Iris. 

No. XXVII. 

The Sheffield Operative Anti-Corn-Law Association. 

Sirs,— It is matter of surprise to me, that the proceedings 
of your Operative Anti-Corn- Law Association at SheflSeld 
should so long have escaped my knowledge ; but it goes to 
confirm an idea which has often struck me, that the way 
for a man to keep a secret is to put it into the newspapers. 
And this is really not so extravagant as it looks ; the expla- 
nation of the appearance being, that the vast accumulation of 
matter laid before the public almost amounts to concealment 
of any particular fact, just as an advertisement in the body 
of some of the " monster " advertisers of the day, amounts 
to next to no advertisement at all. 
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As an old dealer in these subjects, I would suggest to the 
Operatives at large, that the points on which clear views are 
most wanted among their class, and to which consequently 
their eiForts should be directed, are the following. — 

1. That whenever anything is bought at a dearer market 
when it could have been bought at a cheaper, the diiFerence 
of price is lost to the consumer as if it was thrown into the 
sea, and without any the smallest gain or increase of employ- 
ment or wages to working-men in the aggregate. The 
workman who is employed in the home-monopoly may 
gain ; but he takes it all out of the pocket, not only of the 
consumer, but of some other workman besides, whom the 
consumers would have employed by the expenditure of the 
diiFerence. 

2. That this principle tells with horrible efPect, when the 
consumer is the worfdng-man, and the article to be consumed 
is what he cannot live without ; food. 

3. That the consequence of such a system is that thire 
must be a perpetual killing-offoi the population of the work-= 
ing classes, from the moment their numbers have begun to 
press against the food produced at home. If only a certain 
number are allowed to be fed, all the rest must be brought to 
the grinder in succession, like the grains of coffee in a coffee- 
mill. And the New Poor Law will be that mill. 

4. That for wages not to decrease under such a system, is a 
thing impossible ; and he that says so, ought onlv to be 
laughed at, for he in fact says, that many people shjJl be fed 
out of the same food that would keep a few. Still more 
ought he who should say, that to remove present prohibitions 
on food would cause wages to fall ; for it is saying that less 
shall be eaten out of much than out of a little. 

5. That the agricultural labourers are in the end brought 
to suffer, as much as the manufacturing. For as they have 
the same tendency to multiply, it is impossible they should 
not bid against each other for a limited quantity of food like 
the rest. 

6. That the mischief comes, by a process more or less round- 
about, not only to all who are engaged in the various professions 
and occupations of life which have no immediately apparent 
connexion with either agriculture or manufactures, but to 
the farmers, and even to the owners of land, with the ex- 
ception of such as either are to have no children, like the 
Fellows of Colleges, or who have some patent for keeping 
them out of the public stock. 
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The operatives should demand answer upon these points ; 
which they will find is precisely what the opponents will 
evade. 

By keeping in view these principal points, and endeavour- 
ing both to improve the clearness of their own convictions 
and spread them among their associates, I feel persuaded that 
the influence of the sound and sensible portion of the opera- 
tives will rapidly increase, and that very little more will be 
heard of the ministerial objections to the removal of the Corn 
Laws, founded on the hostility of the working classes. 

London, 17 April, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle, 
No. XXVII. 

The Robber is not the greater Interest. — " Money spent at 

Home." 

Sir, — I see a grievous hole in the last letter of your corre- 
spondent ** An Agricultural Labourer of West Suffolk." He 
manifestly thinks that if one man robs another till he becomes 
the richer of the two, he has a right to stand up and say, ** See 
now whether I am not the most important interest." 

This and nothing else, whether he knows it or not, is what 
he means when he says the property embarked in agriculture 
in the British Empire amounts to three thousand millions, 
while in manufactures it amounts to seven hundred and fifty 
millions ; and it is probably what was meant by the Farmers 
Journal too, from which he had it. That is to say, the agri- 
cultural property is made great and the manufacturing small, 
because a law has prohibited manufactures for the sake of 
putting money into the pockets of the law-makers, who were 
agriculturists ; and because the agricultural is made greater 
and the manufacturing less, theretbre it is as it should be. 

The argument would not be intrinsically better, if in- 
stead of the greater property it had been the greater popu- 
lation which had been interested in the injustice. But here 
it happens that the very contrary is what exists ; and in fact 
there may be considerable doubt whether it is easy to con- 
trive a case, in which the greater population should be raised 
upon the oppression of the less. But the truth is believed 
to be, that the only class into whose pockets more money 
actually comes, are the landlords, who are in number about 

VOL. VI. u 
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thirty thousand. All the rest, not only are virtually indiffer- 
ent to the question of whether they work for dishonest rich 
men or for honest, hut divide among tiiem the huge national 
loss which arises out of the legislative depression of the national 
industry and wealth. 

" Money spent at home," alwajrs means taking money out 
of a man's till and telling him you will come and spend it 
at his shop. This was Burke's fallacy, of taxation returning 
in " refreshing showers." 

Your correspondent of West Suffolk is a timid man. I am 
afraid, like a timid horse, he looks about for things to shy at. 
He sees " Union Prisons" and *' travelling the country as 
wandering beggars," as the consequence of what ? omit- 
ting to keep out foreign food. He throws scorn on my ig- 
norance of ** the care and toil on both labourer and farmer m 
the production of beef, bread, and beer." Does he suppose I 
think they are found in parsley-beds, any more than broad 
cloth ? But what has that to do with the question, whether 
it is proper to prohibit the sale of broad cloth to serve the 
corn-growers, any more than to prohibit the growth of Eng- 
lish com in order that the manufacturer may buy more com 
with his goods from abroad ? 

The agricultural labourers are not exactly the men to ask 
to do anything against *' Poor-Law Bastilles " but grumble 
at them; in wmch God send them good speed. But I 
hope the time is not far off, when the eyes of the working 
classes of all kinds will be open to the fact, that there is little 
harm in a wall, if there is nobody to jam your head against it ; 
— and that the Corn Laws are in reality the force, which 
jams the poor, body and soul, against the ^ew-Poor-Law wall 
the legislators have set up. 

Finally, I am highly amused and delighted with your cor- 
respondent's first paragraph, every word of which is like 
gospel truth. I will pay his expenses if he will send that to 
Manchester ; though there were no way of doing it but in a 
chaise and four. 

London, 15 April, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Bolton Free Press. 

No. XXV. 

The <' Labour Market.'' — Dutch Herring Fishery. 

Sir, — Of all the delusions which have been thrown in the 
way of our friends of the working classes, one of the most 
effective seems to have been what has been conveyed under 
the term " labour market." It might have been supposed 
they would have looked into the meaning of the phrase be- 
fore they yielded themselves to its influence, and have 
sifted its claim to their trust before they reposed upon it. 
But there was an unhappy willingness to go the wrong way 
instead of the right. The tempter, like Satan, found hia 
followers by inclination half moulded to his hands. What 
the motive was, it is not so easy to discover ; but follow they 
did, with a most miraculous alacrity. 

What would the hard-headed men of the working classes 
it has been our lot to know, have understood from a ** labour 
market," but that it was good when a large quantity of food 
and other good things of life were to be divided among the 
workmen as the recompense of their toil, and bad when the 
contrary ? Not so the modern wisdom of their successors. 
A good market for labour is where there is the least possible 
for labourers to get and to enjoy ; and a bad market is where 
the labourer's produce should be exchangeable for what he 
wants. Shut us up, we beseech thee, that we may eat no 
foreign corn while we can have dearer at home, is the re- 
quest these political economists would address to the regu- 
lator of their destinies. They beg to shut the gates of 
their town against corn, that they may shut in their labour 
market. They consider their labour market to be something 
independent of food, or more strictly to bear a resemblance 
to Abernethy's quaker, of whom it appears to be recorded, 
that the less he ate the fatter he grew. It may be all very 
weU for an over-fed quaker ; but it will answer very ill for 
working men and their families, whose complaint is a thin- 
ness rather than a plethora. 

The argument by which this theory of the *' labour market" 
is maintained, may be supposed to be something like the 
following. *• You, the working classes, are supported on the 
expenditure of the rich. Do not, therefore, aUow of foreign 
commerce, for then the expenditure goes to somebody 
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besides yourselves." The weakness of this is in not seeing, 
that if tne foreign trade is a good one, the benefit comes to 
yourselves. It may not come all ; but there comes so much 
of it that you will be the worse for its absence. It would 
have been an odd thins if the Dutch had refused to sell 
herrings, on the ground that they would keep their labour 
market to themselves. The honest Dutchmen thought, that 
the feet of more being got for their herrings from foreigners 
than at home, was the very reason why they should send them 
abroad. The inventors of the ** labour market " would tell 
you it was the reason why they should keep them at home. 

It amounts to saying, that because more of what Dutchmen 
want, can be got by exchanging their herrings abroad, Dutch- 
men are bound in wisdom to take the least. And if it was at- 
tempted to separate the interest of the working class, the her- 
ring-catchers, it would amount to telling them, that when 
the community got what it wanted least instead of what it 
wanted most, — ^when it had herrings till they would not sell 
for the cost of catching, instead of bread or clothes which it 
desired more, — then would be the time when it would be most 
munificent to herring-catchers, and the greatest share of 
good would fall into the hands of the water-borne fraternity. 

It is to be suspected, they understood these things in Hol- 
land, a great deal better than we do here. 

London, 22 Aprils 1841. 



To the Editor of the Dundee Chronicle. 

No. XXII. 

Speech of Commodore Napier at Liverpool. 

Sir, — Observing that *' Alpha Omega" includes among 
his questions a desire to be mformed whether it is reason- 
able ** on the part of the lovers of liberty and peace, to com- 
plain of our alliance with libcrty-lovmg Russia, and the 
improvement-loving Sultan, for the purpose of putting a stop 
to the progress of society in Egypt, and thereby depriving 
Mohammed Ali of his power to assist us, in case we shoula 
craanrel witii our most aetermined enemy ;" I cannot avoid 
lim, in case it should have escaped his observation, 
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to the speech of Commodore Napier at Liverpool, given in 
the Times of the 21st of April. 
We have here the curious spectacle, of the military agent 

erotesting against the policy of the government that gave 
Lm orders, in the same manner as a captain of foot mi^ht 
be supposed to protest, who by directions from supenor 
authoritjr, had faced his company to the right about, and 
given his fire into the friendly battalion that was behind, in- 
stead of the enemy that was in front He might be unable to 
do other than obey orders at the time ; but the first day he is 
among his friends at home at ease, he very naturall^r lets out 
the fact, that he always knew the battalion fired into was 
composed of the best friends we had, but it was not for him 
to find brains for his betters, or to set to rights such as they 
might already be provided with. 

Y ou see the fact is, it is not to military or naval agents we 
are to look, for seeing that the force we subscribe for is not 
used against our friend instead of our enemy. They are a 
cannon, which is bound to go off when touched in the proper 
place, in whatever direction it may be pointed ; the pointers 
are the responsible. Now our pointers are mad. They are 
either medically so, which is not beyond suspicion, or they 
are possessed with that kind of madness which for the sake 
of the paltry ornament or title that in this country is the re- 
ward of any man who can contrive to do mischief on a large 
scale, will order a reckless firing upon friend or foe. To 
such miserable counsellors are our interests left. A clever 
handsome woman in the shape of a royal mistress, as in the 
days of Louis the Fourteenth, must nave been an incom- 
parably better manager for a nation. France went to war 
on one occasion, because the nominal minister had not 
finished a building to the mistress's liking. England went 
to war with Mohammed Ali, and murdered his subjects by 
thousands to the infinite delight of the court and govern- 
ment, for no reason but that he had done all he could to 
please her. 

If there was a people in England, tchich there is noty it 
would show its sense of the conduct of the honest Commo- 
dore, by sending him to tell his story in parliament. 

LondoTiy 27 ApriU 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Illuminator. 

No. XVIII. 
*' Maintaining '* the Community. 

Sir, — Mr. Biggs must have got wrong, if he talked ahout 
maintaining the community or the working-classes. It 
is the Chinese mistake, of sajring *• the gentry are the hope 
of the poor." But perhaps it was only an accidental slip, 
such as everybody is liable to. Mr. Biggs will be the first 
to admit, tiiat he is only one of a multitude of agents by whose 
joint efforts the maintaining of the community (as far as bad 
"^ws will let it) is brought about ; a promoted and an ho- 
noured agent it maybe, but no more themaintainer of the 
community, than the captain who directs the operations of a 
company, is the maintamer of the fire by whicn any effect is 
produced in consequence. 

I do not quite know what the " sealed book"* may be ; but 
I believe that there is a sealed book, the opening of which 
will be productive of weighty consequences, and this will be 
when it is generally found out that we are not half so far 
from the ability of doing well, as people have imagined. 
That we neither want to be made new men of, nor find out 
the eliocir of life, but there are more homely evils that op- 
press us, than the lack of these discoveries. As one step 
towards this, we have pretty generally found out that we 
are ill ; and when men of all classes are looking for a remedy, 
it is hard if it is not to be found. 

I am glad to see Mr. Sweet has come to the conclusion 
that ** the Radicals hold the balance of power, and ought to 
concentrate their energies to act as circumstances may re- 
auire." It is what I have been toiling to persuade men these 
tnree years, and it is pleasant to see somebody of the same 
opinion. 

London, 24 April, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Illuminator, 
No. XIX. 

The Desertion op the Middle Classes, no Reason why the Work- 
ing Classes should not move to their own Interest. 

Sir, — I have great satisfaction in the opportunity of re- 
pljdag to the letter of Mr. John Smith ; and if I do it 
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freely, I am sure no unnecessary offence will be taken in 
any quarter. 

If I may be allowed to turn the first question round, for 
the sake of making clearer to the reader of the present letter 
what it is that is in dispute, — I am asked whether there is 
any more reason to befievc that the prohibition of foreign 
trade is at this moment in existence solely and purely be- 
cause ** the working-classes would have it so," than that it is 
in existence because the manufacturers and middle classes 
would have it so. 

The answer is, that the manufacturers and middle classes, 
or a substantial portion of them, are and for some time have 
been, in full march to pull down the prohibition on foreign 
trade, or one of its stron^t limbs ; and that the working 
classes or influential portions of them, instead of joining in 
the movement, have filed off another way, some on the ground 
that the movement did not do enough and they meant to do 
all at once, some that its effects on the working classes would 
be nothing, and some that they would be bad. All of which 
has been advanced by cold friends and warm enemies in 
powerful stations, as a reason why the movement should 
come to naught, and it has up to this time done nothing ac- 
cordingly. The adversary has never objected in parliament 
that the manu&cturers and middle classes were against the 
Corn-laws ; but he has objected that the working classes 
were. 

That the middle classes deserted the working classes and 
deceived them, is very likely to be true, and to be true again. 
But this does not justify the working classes in refusing to 
move upon a point which would have been for their own 
gain, and on which the middle classes, untrustworthy as 
mey may be, were eager to join. The working classes ou^ht 
simply to have asked, would the removal of the prohibition 
be a good for us or an evU. If it would be a good, then they 
ought to have moved upon it, though the devil (according to 
the Italian proverb) was to have been their ally. If they 
determine it would be an evil, then the working classes and 
not the manufacturers or middle classes, oppose the removal 
of the prohibition. 

" Organic change " may be as necessary as ever, but it has 
become less practicable. First (which the working classes 
cannot help) because the middle classes turned round on 
them and aeceived them. Secondly (which is the working 
classes' own doing), because when the middle classes, de- 
ceivers as they may be, set themselves in motion on a point 
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which was the inlet to great increase of power to the work- 
ing classes and of weakness to their enemies, the working 
classes had not grace ttJ see their day, but refused to move 
because the middle classes had refused to go on with them 
before. 

I would suggest that so far as success is connected with 
human exertions at all, it depends, not on the quantity of 
love which may induce anybody to assist us, but on the num- 
ber of people we can get to help us into the saddle where we 
want to be, whether it be love or their own interest that makes 
them. 

I do not see that I have charged the working classes with 
" desertion," of anything but their own interest. That the 
middle classes deserted them, is no reason why they should 
cut off their nose to be revenged on their face. On the 
contrary they should have said, " Here are the middle classes 
that deserted us, glad to go on a point of our interest again, 
because it happens to be their own too. Push on, and make 
the most of the unrighteous Mammon !" 

It may be only repetition,— but if the Whigs "deserted the 
people and left Universal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, the 
Abolition of a Property Qualification, and Equal Electoral 
Districts, to shift for themselves," this is no reason why the 
people should have refused to stir when the question was 
whether they should get rid of the tax upon their bread. If 
it had been the Whigs' bread only, the case might have been 
different. 

That the " operatives have a just right to identify the 
middle-class makers of law-makers, with the law-makers 
themselves," or that the middle classes could have obtained 
a repeal of the Corn-laws if they had gone on for Universal 
Suffrage, or could do it now, — ^hasno bearing on the question 
of whether the working classes ought not to have known, 
that the repeal of the Corn-laws was the way to " organic 
change." As it turned out, some of them resisted the repeal 
of the Corn-laws because it would lead to organic change ; 
they said it would lead to *' revolution." What is to be done 
with men, who wanting to cease being slaves, take fright 
before their masters, at the bugbear " revolution" ? 

That the middle classes would keep the working classes 
" ragged, degraded, half-starved, and therefore dangerous," 
may be true or not. I am not here to defend the middle 
classes. But this makes no excuse for the working classes 
refusing to go forward, when those who were their enemies 
onmanjr points, were willing to go along with them. 
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A man would be a fool who expected much from an aris- 
tocracy, Whig or Tory. But this was a poor reason for insist- 
ing on maintaining the aristocracy out of their bread. 

There is no use in talking of the rights of men, and calling 
the right of living by our own industry the rights of pedlars, 
— when the question is whether securing the rights of pedlars 
was not the open door to following up the rights of men 
afterwards. There is no use in saying you could do this if 
men would help you, and you could do that if men would go 
along with you, and therefore the blame is with them. The 
question is, why you did not play your own game, when men, 
whether they loved you or not, were willing to help you to 
gain a move. 

That all suffer from a bad system, was no reason why we 
should not have lopped off that portion of the system which 
consisted in making us maintain our enemies out of pur bread. 
It was precisely because it tended to the destruction of the 
system, that it ought to have been done. 

The last paragraph of Mr. Smith's letter may be appre- 
hended to contain the reasons of his policy ; and it amounts 
to what I set out with, namely, that the portion of the work- 
ing classes which he represents, oppose the removal of the 
prohibition. And they do so, it is announced, because the 
wretchedness of the operatives would not be effectively or 
permanently relieved by a change in the Corn-laws ; because 
the change would be trifling and for a time only ; because 
the cause is in the immensity of the power of production 
brought into action by steam and other improvements ; and 
because political economists have left unconsidered the laws 
by which, — there being enough for all, which is the very 
thing they say there is not, and that Corn-laws are a helping 
cause, — every one willing to work should be secured a just 
share. The political economists, or those of them who are 
worth their salt, say the Corn-laws are what hinder there being 
more to share, and consequently the workers' having the share 
they might. The working classes say they know better, and 
beg there may be the little bread. 

AH these are differences of opinion which have been dis- 
cussed in places innumerable, and which it would be out of 
place to discuss further here. But as the letter concludes 
with repeating what is manifestly considered as the pith of 
the argument, I must be allowed to say again, that wnether 
*' the people deserted the middle classes or the middle classes 
deserted the people," does not seem to have the smallest 
bearing, on whether the people should resolve to maintain the 
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aristocracy out of their bread, because the middle classes offer 
to help them to remove it. 

London, 27 April, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leeds Times. 

No. LX. 

Symptoms of thb Progress of Reform. 

Sir,— The struggle between Civil and Religious Liberty 
and its enemies runs high, and the heroes on both sides ab- 
sorb the attention of an expectant universe. A motion has 
been made to admit the public into the Regent's Park ; 
while at the other end of the Liberal line a formidable move- 
ment in support has been contemporaneously effected, in the 
form of a motion to admit the same public to a sight of 

* Lie still if you're wise, 
You'll be d — d if you rise,** 

and other important monuments of the greatness it has paid 
for, without " a twopence more." Dark on the other hand 
as night, comes on the University of Oxford through its chosen 
champion, in an attack upon " dog-carts." There is a hor- 
ror in the land, that learned and loyd body cannot see without 
dismay. There is a race so ignorant, — the counterpart and 
associates of the man taken up some time a^o with horse- 
flesh in a bag, — who finding tneir small capital inadequate 
to the keeping of a larger animsd, profanely and not having 
the fear of our Puseyite University before their eyes, scan- 
dalously and to the terror of the aristocracy drive a dog. 
The gentlemen don't like driving dogs ; they only like keep- 
ing them, out of the price of bread. Gentlemen never drive 
dogs ; neither would the others, if they could make the gen- 
tlemen find them horses. If the drivers of dog-carts could 
have had a parliament in which every man was bound to 
take an oath to a certain number of dog-carts in his daily 
occupation, there would have been an end of the present 
struggle, — the University of Oxford might have despaired. 
But as it is, there is hope. Cartism, or Dog-Cartism, the 

* Written by a Westminster boy on one of the monuments in the Abbey, where 
ibe bero i» /epreseuted as breaking oat at the sound of the last trumpet. ^ 
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Attorney-General may pronounce to be extinct in the metro- 
polis. No man there dares drive an animal that does not 
consume Corn-law oats, and so raise the landlords' rents. 
Hence the vigour of our new Rome, to spread the blessing 
over the land. As at the Tournament which unfavouring 
heavens so ruthlessly washed away, knight was to have an- 
swered knight in frightful combat with sawed lances, so here 
the doughty Alma Mater pricks forth, to balance the fearful 
innovations on the other side. 

Does not one thing occur to you, — that these are all 
combats with sawed lances, of which the public pays for the 
tinsel and the glare ? 

What think you of the Nottingham election? Will the 
Chartists be admitted to another conference at Leeds ? 

London, 29 April, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury. 

No. XXVII. 
Society dependent on " the Church." 

Sir, —It is news to me, that " all the happiness of society, 
and hopes of the future depend " upon ** the Church ;" but so 
I find It in a speech at a Conservative Banquet in tide county 
of Suffolk. To this there appear very forcible objections, 
on the grounds that many members of society are as noto- 
riously unhappy under " the Church,'* as the proverbial 
toad under the " ow'r many masters " he so pathetically 
complained of; and further, that it is an accredited fkct ibaX 
there are many who hope all imaginable things for the future, 
but without the slightest dependence on ** the Church." 
This must have been a partial, or as the Germans call it a 
** one-sided" view of things. There certainly was anotitier 
side or two, if the speaker had known where to look for 
them. 

It would be pleasant too to see a schedule, of the num- 
ber of different believers, who agree in ** knowing that the 
Church to which they adhere, is the Church of flie living 
God, and His Glory rests on her to bless her." The mis- 
fortune is, that to all his neighbours, each of these indivi- 
duals may be considered as saying, *' I see a sight thou canst 
not see." Not that there is the least occasion for any man to 
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part with his " knowledge ;" but if the possessors of these 
clashing knowledges are to live together in civil society, it 
is to be feared they must consent to something like an agree- 
ment to quash all practical corollaries, as far at least as re- 
gards their operations upon each other. 

At the present moment it is pretty plain that the prevalence 
of this kind of agreement is not extending, but contracting. 
A new sect has risen up in the heart of what is called the 
Established one, which demands a return to the doctrines 
and practice of the more ancient Roman Church, as far as is 
consistent with preserving a strict gripe on the temporalities. 
And it is evident no opposition is contemplated by the slug- 
gish mass, to whom these more active spirits form the ad- 
vanced guard. Some time or other, Dissent (for every man 
has some point or other he would dissent at) will be effectuallv 
roused. What the conclusion may be, is yet to see ; but it is 
not difficult to perceive that the struggle which will lead to 
it whatever it is, in the nature of things is unavoidable. 

London^ 29 Aprilt 1841. 



To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser, 

No. XXX. 

The ** War op thb Recess.'* — Where next ? 

Sir, — It is clear enough, as you intimate, from what has 
happened at Liverpool and probably by this time been re- 
peated at Manchester, that the heads which determined on 
the ** war of the recess ** in the Mediterranean, were labour- 
ing under what amounted to phjpical insanity. As a father 
takes a gun or other dangerous implement out of the hands 
of an infant or unreasoning child, so ought these men never 
to have been left in possession of such a dangerous weapon as 
the British navy, and allowed to play all the murderous tricks 
which intense ignorance of the country's interests, joined 
to an idiot's carelessness of human life, might suggest. 

It is quite plain that these men were not in a state of 
mental discrimination, to know friends from foes. Napoleon 
confessed with pain, that once in the early part of his career, 
he ordered an attack on an enemy's outpost, for the sake of 
showing a sight to a lady who was in company. It is ex- 
tremely probable that 40,000 friendly Egyptians have in the 
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present instance been destroyed, with the idea of getting 
up a subject of interest at breakfast, for a youthful sovereign 
and her still more youthful consort. 

But is this the way a great country ought to be governed ? 
I urge the question particularly on all who take the name of 
Chartist, and that much larger body, who hold to the opinions 
without the name. Is it not a complete justification of the 
principle on which the Chartists have commenced to act, 
that the substitution of the Tories for the Whigs would be a 
good in itself, as putting the country under the control of 
a government where there was at least some Opposition? 
When the fall of the leaf brings the opportunity for another 
war of the recess, which of the friends and allies of the British 

Keople is to be attacked next ? Our friends are not many ; 
Tonammed Ali was the most decided, and his subjects 
have been basely slaughtered by way of proving the advan- 
tages of adhering to a civilizing ruler. Mexico was one of 
the next, so far as connexions entered into under men of 
sense could be supposed to produce the effect ; and Mexico 
has been attacked through the recognition of a horde of pirate 
dave-traders advanced upon her territory. If a man were to 
guess, perhaps Portugal stands next in order. Look out for 
Portugal, as probably the next object our mad aristocracy 
will attack for being our friend. 

London^ 29 ApriU 1841. 

P.S. The Chartists have done the deed, at Nottingham. 
They said they had 200 men; which turned over makes 
400 in the votes. If they can show they had 120, 'tis they 
that did it. On one point they might improve another time ; 
they should have fairly offered the Whigs a Chartist candi- 
date first. This would have brought a hundred or two 
more to their side ; which might nave been the turning 
of the election. The example will tell fearfully when double 
elections come ; because where the Chartists can bring in 
one Tory, it is probable they can bring in two, unless the 
Whigs make terms. Revive the recollections of old doings 
at Manchester. 
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To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 

No. XXVIII. 
Decay op toe Silk Stocking Trade. 

Sir, — So you regret to state, that " after a year's pros- 

Serity, the drawer and pantaloon trade has met a sudden 
epression." - I wonder much where the year's prosperity 
came from, when we were neither allowed to raise 1^ for 
pantaloons, nor to take payment from other people where 
the raising of legs is free, in what they had to pay in. It 
is pretty plain it was like the prosperity a man on half 
allowance might have, if he chose to eat three times a-week, 
and call it feasting. 

** The plain silk hose branch, the main support of Notting- 
ham, keeps constantly dwindling, and has sunk into a state 
of insignificance." The reason is the same ; it is the pro- 
hibition on the legs. " In London it has wholly disappeared ;" 
the breed of legs that can wear silk stockings is extinct, or 
confined to the maids of honour. ** The same may be said of 
Godalming, Dublin and Northamptonshire f the legs for a 
silk stocking are no more. ** We lament to state that there is 
no improvement in the warp tatting trade ; still there is hope 
from tne Jacquard, the draw-boy, the chain wheel, and Croft's 
patent pin machine." 

Was there ever seen such a hopeM set of people as are 
at Nottingham ? They would be the very men to try the 
experiment of living without food ; for when every crumb 
had failed, they would say, still there is hope in the smell 
of the bread-basket. Cannot they see, that they are work- 
ing against a stone wall; and that they might improve 
machinery till they put in a mulberry tree at one end and 
brought out silk stockings at the other, without any effect 
but causing a greater number of footmen to wear silk 
stockings, instead of opprobrious cotton ? 

Surely there is more hope in the Operative Anti-Corn- Law 
Association, than in all that can be done by jacquards, draw- 
boys, or without them. What pleasant living there might be 
in Nottingham, if only we could get over the dread of being 
*' the workshop of Europe." 

London, 28 April, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Perth Chronicle. 

No. XVII. 

" Pledging " or " Nor Pledging/' 

Sir, — There is a much better way for constituencies to 
obtain their end, than either " pledging" or " not pledging ;" 
and that is, to take men whose past lives and conversations 
are some kind of pledges for them. Do not take a wolf because 
he pledges himself to vote against mutton; nor even a 
doubtful, of whom what is known is, that he was bred and 
born among wolves, and continued with them till something 
prompted him to see better quarters and provender on the 
other side. This last, however, is a very fevourite animal in 
England ; he suits a number, whose fear is of getting some- 
thing that would do too much. He helps to keep things as 
they are, and put down any dangerous violence of innovation. 
Besides, it encourages good breeding among wolves ; no man 
can say but they may end by turning shepherds' dogs. 

When a king of England says he appeals to the voice of 
his people, it should properly be said tnat he appeals to the 
voice of those who have a house of £10 a-year. He should 
also say he appeals to those who have throats for drinking 
ale ; for out of those two classes is concocted the " voice*' by 
which his Majesty is to be answered. It would also have 
been well had he said, that he appealed to this voice as uttered 
through speaking-trumpets, wnich had all taken an oath that 
they possessed a pecuniary interest in speaking for one side 
of a question and against the other. An inquisitive posterity 
who at some future time may demand of tneir fathers what 
a king of England meant by "appealing to his people," 
should have all these circumstances drawn out in detail before 
them. 

Finally, let us hope that these things will be better managed, 
when the sound sense of the industnous classes has to manage 
them for themselves. 

London, 26 April, 1841. 
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To the Editors of the Sheffield Iris, 
No. XXVIII. 

Commodore Napier's Speech at Liverpool. 

Sirs, — ^The speech of Commodore Napier at Liverpool 
(See Times of 21 AprU), is one of the most extraordinary 
phaenomena in history. It has always been understood, that 
the government of a country was to find virtue or common 
sense to prevent the national force from being directed 
against friends and allies, and that the military or executive 
branch (whether by sea or land) was to be responsible for exe- 
cuting the directions given. And there is no doubt that this 
is the ordinary course of things ; — that is to say, the course 
found adapted for the common order of nature, or for the 
events which human experience has led to be expected as of 
general occurrence. 

A rule of something like the same kind, is that the lieutenant 
shall obey the captain, and the captain the general ; and no 
man doubts the aggregate discretion of the arrangement. 
But there is no case without an exception. If the captain, 
or the general, be clearly under the heavy hand of Providence, 
unfitting him for the direction of afPairs, and depriving him 
of the power of discerning right from wrong ; — ^if the captain 
is found ordering his company to face to the right about and 
deliver its fire into the battalion that is following to support, 
either under a particular hallucination inducing him to 
believe that these are the enemy, or under a general de- 
rangement of ideas incapacitating him from the exercise of 
discrimination ;— or if the commander-in-chief be found play- 
ing similar pranks on a large scale, against which his rank is 
no necessary guarantee ; — in these or corresponding circum- 
stances, it is clear that the ordinary rule is for the occasion in 
abeyance, and that counsel must be taken from the exigencies 
of the case. 

We have here then the unparalleled fact, of a commander 
who had discharged with great [personal energy the part im- 
posed upon him by his orders, coming forward with what (in 
the absence of special pleading) will appear in the eyes of all 
men a deckuration, that the government under which he 
acted was visibly in the condition of the unfortunate captain, 
or the much-to-be-pitied general oflScer, whose misadventures 
have been imagined. Bating all discussion whether S3nria 
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was better off under Mohammed All's troops, or under the 
Albanians of the Porte who ravish " congregationally," the 
clear thing is, that the Commodore always knew the govern- 
ment was firing into its friends. He must have been quite 
sure there was a screw loose somewhere ; as a reasonable man 
he could not help knowing, that somebody had got a bee in 
his bonnet. It signifies little whether it was an ambassador 
abroad, or a minister at home ; whether it was some personal 
pique, or the love of the Marquisate which is to be the result 
of making a certain quantity of noise in the world even 
thoueh it be by firing upon friends. The hard-headed com- 
mander knew that there was madness in the wind, and that 
though you might tell the contrary to the marines, the sailors 
would never brieve it. And now he comes home, and like a 
wise and good man, tells all about it. 

Will there not be sense in the other commercial towns, 
whose interest is in amicable relations with friendly powers 
without interruption from orders emanating horn insanity, 
to take up the subject in the same manner as has been done at 
Liverpool? 

London^ 24 April, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle. 

No. XXVIII. 
Wherb can Whsat be grown to Profit f 

Sir, — When your correspondent Mr. Charles Poppy, in 
your last number, says '* it has been proved that wheat cannot 
be grown to profit with present cost of production under 60*. 
per quarter," does he mean on good land or on bad land, with 
high rents or with low rents ? For the state of the case seems 
to be of this kind. There is land in England where wheat 
can be grown with a profit for 40*. a quarter, and land where 
it can be grown for 50*., and for 55*. and for 60*. ; and there 
is land too where it can be grown fbr70*. and for 80*., and so 
on to 100*. or 1000*. if people will only pay. 

Is not Mr. Poppy's meaning, that com cannot be grown 
under 60*. with present rents f 

The principle of rent has been so often dinned into the 
ears of the public, that by this time the boys in the streets 
must understand it. The necessity of agreeing on the division 
of the actual stock, induces a certain price for com ; the farmer 
grows it on all kinds of land, gooct and bad, up to the point 
where the going price of com will pay him witn a profit on 

VOL. VI. X 
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the poorest land he uses ; and on all the better land, the 
landlord takes the difference from the &rmer as rent. 

The rest of the argument in the letter, seems to reduce 
itself to the following. •• Keep out foreign com, as the means 
of having to pay dearer for it at home, and you will find that 
the expenditure of the landlords and feirmers will make you 
live better on the small quantity of com than on the great.'* 
Your correspondent does not put the proposition in these 
words. But he only puts the converse case ; ne begs us not to 
think of admitting foreign com, because *' rents, la&ur- wages, 
tradesmen's bills, &c., must be reduced." 

It is Quite true, that if cheaper com comes in from abroad, 
com will no longer be grown on flag-stones here. And the 
reasons why the public are to regret the cessation of growing 
com upon flag-stones here, are to be, first, the damage to the 
raraJ population who were engaged in cultivating the flag- 
stones, and secondly, the damage that is to ensue to every- 
body else from the cessation of tne expenditure of the land- 
lords and farmers who were supported by the same. 

It is much to be suspected, that all portions of society have 
to a great extent got over their fears on this head. Even the 
rural working population have come to the conviction, that 
they are driven to the Union Poor- House as well as the manu- 
facturers, and that the scheme is at all events a failure as far 
as respects enriching them. 

As your correspondent appears to intimate that my state- 
ments were not the whole truth, he cannot be displeased at my 
endeavouring to delve a 3rard beneath his own. 

London, 22 April, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Dtmdee Chronicle. 

XXIII. 
Clebical " Politics.'' — ^War, Slavb-Tradb, and the Bishops. 

Sir,— When a clerical person is found declaring that he 
will not meddle with politics, the reasonable construction is, 
that he will meddle with such politics as concern his own 
income and well-being, and none besides. For it is plain by 
every day's experience, that with such politics the clergy do 
meddle, find put their whole hearts and souls into the busi- 
ness in a manner that laymen find it hard to parallel. Now 
/Be^Hcal (as doubtless every Chartist by this time knows, 
"w clergy were always bound to know by virtue of the 
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knowledge of Greek supposed to be included in their sti- 
pends), means that which relates to the many. The alleged 
principle of the clerical persons in question therefore is, ttiat 
they will pay no attention to any part of what interests the 
many, except the part which happens to interest themselves, — 
a delicate declaration and a comely, for men who are sup- 

Sorted out of the contributions of the many, on the ground of 
ischargine offices useful to the whole. 

Is it really true then, that the scriptural books which the 
clergy are paid to teach, contain nothing that in any manner 
bears on the concernments of the many, except certain com- 
mandments inculcating the propriety of paymg clergrmen 
tlieir stipends ? for to this the assertion really amounts. Either 
there is nothing else; or there is something else, and the 
clergy refuse to teach it. Which is it? If it was the first, 
there would be no hardship in saying that the clergy and 
their books would be equally unworthy of the confidence of 
mankind ; if it is the last, then the clergy must be as un- 
worthy of confidence, as the books may be the contrary. 

For example, — When the English bishops or a majority 
of them, came into the House of Lords, and declared on 
the strength of the repeated calls of God's Holy Spirit which 
they had claimed at different periods of their vocation to their 
office, that there was nothing in the Christian scriptures' 
which condemned the African 8lave-trade,~insomucn that 
one enemy of freedom, ennobled, as our constitution provides, 
for his zeal in the cause, declared that the declaration of these 
holy men was the anchor on which his own conscience reposed 
in peace, — a glorious example was presented of what the 
clergy mean by non-interference in politics. 

To take a more modem instance, — If they were asked to 
oppose a war, they would say directly they could not inter- 
fere in politics ; but if they were asked to bless the banners 
for a war, our English clergy, evangelicals and all, unless 
they be altered since our school-boy days, would turn out 
briskly to consecrate any Obi rag for leading men to niurder 
and pillage under, which the folly of their dupes would 
induce them to accept. But the clergy never interfere in 
politics. 

London, 4 May, 1841. 

P.S. — The Chartists at Nottingham have done the deed, 
and stouihr. Move forward everywhere, with Nottingham 
and the ** List of 350 Boroughs.'' 

x2 
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To the Editor of the Illuminator. 

No. XX. 

Death-bed Resolutions of the Whigs. 

Sir,— As you have honoured two of my letters with inser- 
tion in your last, I will confine myself to saying, that you 
have evidence of the effect of the Chartist move at Notting- 
ham, in the resolution of the Whig ministry to stir the ques- 
tion of the Com Laws. The Chartists may feirly say they 
have done this ; and though they may not he all united in 
their opinion of the good to arise from what the Whigs have 
chosen to do, they must all unite in satisfaction at seeing they 
have made the feathers fly. How long might the Chartists 
have voted /or the hest of Whig candidates, before they 
had ^produced any such effect? It is a lesson on the future 
handling. 

You must allow me to extend my intention, to expresrang 
my hope that no single individual calling himself a Chartist, 
whatever side he may have taken in respect of the difference 
on the question of the Com Laws, will alter his conduct in 
consequence of the last fraudulent pretence to which the 
Whig ministers have been driven by the Nottingham election, 
« the pretence of desiring to alter the Com Laws. In the first 
place they propose the very thing which all intelligent oppo- 
nents of the Corn Laws have protested against as tne greatest 
danger with which the subject was beset,— an alteration to a 
fixed duty with a view to making it perpetual. So that any 
man who tosses up his cap for the Whigs on this occasion^ 
may be set down as an enemy of political reform, and of the 
removal of the Corn Laws too. And in the next place, they 
only propose it, becauee they know they have passed the time 
when anything can come of it. See if they do not consent to 
propose each of the Five Points of the Charter, one after the 
other, in the same way, before they quit their hold on office. 

The business of a treacherous enemy like the Whigs, was 
to resist all measures of reform while there was a chance of 
carrying them, and to propose them when they know there 
is none. It is hard to say how an enemy's work can be better 
done. 

The Chartists (by which I mean particularly such of them 

as like myself are hostile to the Corn Laws) will be simpletons 

if they allow themselves to be the dupes of this death-bed 

repentance. Nottingham and the List of 350 Boroughs must 

be oar iratch-words, if we expect relief. 
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To the Editor of the Leeds Times. 

No. LXI. 
. The " Thbeatening " Policy. 

Sir, — There are many persons besides you and me, who have 
speculated upon what might be the efPect " of a little deter- 
mined band of Radicals, threatening to pursue the same 
policy in the House of Commons" as has been followed by 
the Chartists at Nottingham. And as well have the means 
been taken to forestall the danger. I could name a single 
man who now counts ten on a division, if he reckons 
the votes the Whigs have made over to the Tories, to bar 
the chances of his making one in such a band. Either this 
is a great compliment to the power of the plan, or the Whigs 
are paying dearly for their whistle. 

It is plain, that after much prompting and urging, the 
Chartists who are of this world, have found out that tney have 
John Bunyan's '* key called Promise" in their pocket, and 
need not lie in the dungeon of despondency longer than they 
Uke. There is no use in debating whether we are pleased 
with it ; it stands there as a fact accomplished. The Cnartists 
have got hold of a key to power ; and if they do not^ use it 
vigorously, they are an exception to all the rules by which the 
actions of tortured and exasperated men are to be calculated. 
** Habakkuk Mucklewrath,** — ^how often have I sitten by 
him, — ^has found his way to retaliate upon his persecutors. 
And if Habakkuk does not follow it up to purpose, all I can 
say is, Habakkuk is a fool. 

You will agree with me, that it is quite clear a large pro- 
portion of the Scotch and English boroughs sending two 
members to XMirliament in which the Whigs have borne sway» 
and also of those which send but one, are in circumstances more 
favourable than Nottingham for the exercise of such a system. 
In fact, as regards the chances of the Whigs from a dissolution 
of parliament, that earth is stopped^ There is no use in dis- 
guising accomplish^ facts, to please one party or another. 
The Bourbons sat at RambouiUet after tlie " Three Days," re- 
fusing to hear bad news, and livins on the hopes of better ; but 
nobody can show much they gained by it. The English Chart- 
ists have at last taken a step into the road that makes their 
cause to move ; and the Whigs may sit at any Rambouillet 
they please, to calculate the consequences. 
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In almost any circumstances, there is for every man a bet- 
ter and a worse. As you rightly say, there is no fear what- 
ever for the popular cause ; the question is only, under the 
new eruption of popular power wnich has broken out, how 
each of us can be aiding in bringing on the best conclusion. 

London, 6 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury > 

No. XXVIII. 
Drawing-up op the " Charter.'* 

Sir, — My reminiscences and conclusions on the " Origin of 
Chartism" which makes an article in your last paper, do not 
altogether accord with those of Mr. Hetherington as there 
Quoted. Mr. Hetherington seems to have felt as a hardship, 
mat the work should have feUen to the extent it did upon'the 
members of the Working Men's Association, — tlmt they 
i^uld have had to *' prepare the draft, discuss every clause, 
reject some, introduce otheiB, and ultimately submit it for 
public sanction." 

Now I cannot help believing, that lucky man was his dole, 
that had not to complain that rix members of parliament did 
all this for themsdves. It would have been much the worse 
evil of the two. I reaUy do not see the ground of complaint, 
that when six of the working classes, and six of anybody 
else, were engaged to draw up an important document, the 
working classes should have been asked to have it all their 
own way. 

I think it very likely that Mr. Hetherington knows more 
of the matter than I do. But my recollections are, of having 
attended a meeting in Bridge-Street, Westminster, under tibe 
idea that the formation of the intended document was then to 
be discussed ; and under tibis belief I remember proposing 
it should begin with the words, ** Forasmuch as some of the 
commons of the realm are still imperfectly represented in tbe 
Commons' House of Parliament." But it soon became plain, 
that there was something cut and dried, and that the real 
question was only whether this was to be accepted or not I 
say this in no blame of anybody ; it is what generally happens 
in the progress of public business. And as matter of history, 
I will state mv impression then and there to have been, that 
Mr, O'Conneil waa the mover of the machine ; which of course 
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made me more anxious to combine with so powerful an ac- 
cessory. 

I really think Mr. Hetherington was a lucky man, who did 
not find six members of parliament insisting on drawing him 
up a Charter. 

London^ 6 May^ 1841. 



To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser. 

No. XXXI. 
Model Operation, for the Party of Real Reform, 

Sir, — It will be well indeed, if " your own and other popu- 
lous manufacturing districts will follow out the example" of 
the ** mode] operation " given them at Nottingham. And it 
would not have been at Nottingham that the " model opera- 
tion" would have been given, if your men of Manchester 
would have used the means before them, as their friends at 
Nottingham have done. 

The Whig Examiner says that of the Chartists " there were 
about three hundred who polled, counting as six hundred iii 
tiie total number ;" and it appears from other sources, that 
they went down in a body with music, and gave their votes 
at an early hour of the day. If three hundr^ Chartists had 
done the same at Manchester, what the result might have 
been, no man can say; but no man will doubt that the 
result would have been different from what it was. There is 
great virtue in getting up in a morning. I know that where 
men are hard work^ under Com and Poor Laws all the 
week, it is some sacrifice ; yet when they undertake a poli- 
tical movement, they must either do it or give up their 
chance. But instead of this, the main body of our Man- 
chester friends, as you may recollect, staid at home to see 
how thines would go, and by nine o'clock in the morning the 
polling-clerks had been drilled to refuse to record their votes 
and tell them their candidate had retired ; by which com- 
pound of Whi^ subornation of perjury and Radical feebleness, 
the whole affair came to the ground. 

Some allowance must be made for the degree in which 
hostility to the Whigs has risen in the intervsJ ; but still the 
fact is, that the men of Manchester lost the opportunity of 
doin^ what the men of Nottingham have done, and that all 
that 18 left for them, is to try if they can make a good second, 
where they might have been the first. I point out to them 
once more, that whenever a general election takes place, they 
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and the Chartists in thirty other boroughs in the country, 
have the power of bringing into parliament one Chartist 
member or two Tories, at the option of the Whigs, unless 
they entirely throw away their chances by feebleness or mis- 
management. 

And now I must be permitted to express my hope, that no 
man calling himself a Chartist, whichever side he may have 
taken in the difference upon the Com Law question, will 
allow himself to be deluded, or his conduct altered, by the 
manifestly treacherous pretence of the ministers to taking up 
that subject. 

In the first place, the very thing they pretend to oflFer 
under the name of a moderate fixed duty, is what all en- 
lightened opponents of the Corn Laws loiow and have de- 
clared to be the greatest danger with which the subject is 
beset ; — namely, a compromise among parties for settling the 
mischief at the point wnere it is most likely to be everlasting. 
If any of your professed opponents of the Com Laws at Man- 
chester, therefore, attempt to get up a rally for the Whig minis^ 
ters on this ground, set them down as hypocrites and deserters. 
There is all the difference in the world oetween taking an in- 
stallment when it has a tendency to lead to thepajrmentof the 
rest, and when everybody knows that it is proposed and ac- 
cepted with the understanding that it is to increase the dif- 
ficulties of ever getting more. And as well they know it. 

But in the next place, sureljr no man will be so imbecile as 
to be taken in by this manifest fraud. The Nottingham 
election has driven the ministers on the necessity of attempt- 
ing something for show ; and so, fully knowing that there is 
no danger of doing anything, they bring out the Com Laws. 
As the recruit &ncied when he fired his piece with six 
cartridges in it, " there are ^ye like that to come.*' The 
same operation will be had recourse to, with every one of 
the "Five Points'' in succession. See if, before they give 
up their hold on office, the ministers do not make a pretence 
of bringing forward every one of the Five Points of the 
Charter in succession ; well knowing all the while, that they 
preached Finality while they had the power of doing anything, 
and pretend the contrary now because they know they have 
none. 

I hope no single individual calling himself a Chartist, will 
be taken in by this gallows-foot repentance. Nottingham 
and the List of 350 Boroughs, must be their watch-words for 
relief. 

London, 6 May, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Metropolitan Anti-Com-Law Journal, 

No. I. 
The Deptford Petition against the Corn Laws. 

Sir, — Allow me some observations on the Deptford Peti- 
tion against the Corn Laws* ; which, if going further than 
others can form an aera, seems to have the chance of doing 
it. 

The petitioners say their property has been confiscated ; 
and by way of illustration, they declare that the confiscation 
is of the same kind, as if they, the owners of the commercial 
and water-borne properties within the country, had proceeded 
to prohibit the landlords from selling the produce of their 
estates. Do the landlords deny, that this would be confisca- 
tion ? Can they point out any reason, why it is not as much 
so in the converse case ? 

Where men's property has been confiscated, they naturally 
pray, first for justice, and then for compensation. Would the 
landowners do less, if the manufacturing and water-borne 
interests had for twenty-six years been preventing them from 
selling the com grown on their estates ? And the way in 

■ »■ ■ < 

** Tothe Honovrahlethe Home of Commont in Parliament assembled. 

The Petition of the Memben of the Deptford Anti-Corn-Law Asaodation and 
others, 

Sheweth. — 

That Your Petitioners are connected with Trade and Navigation, and live in 
continual sight of the memorials of England's naval greatness, which they have 
been tauffht is mainly founded on the same. 

That Uke existing Com Laws amount to a confiscation of their property, of the 
■eame nature as would have been inflicted on the owners of the soil, if the owners of 
the commercial and water* borne properties within the country had prohibited the 
sale of the produce of the soil in a free market. 

That Your Petitioners also believe the wealth, revenue, and standing of the 
country in relation to foreign states, to be cut down in the same manner as if your 
petitioners had roguishly and foolishly procured the prohibition of the firtre sale of 
the produce of the soil, for the sake of importing more provisions from abroad. 

Thsy TBKRiroRX TRAT for justicc and compensation. First, through the removal 
of the present Com Laws by me subtraction of Three Shillings annually from every 
grade of the existing scale ; and afterwards, through the substitution of Bounties 
on the importation of foreign com, by corresponding augmentations of Three 
Shillings annually on each grade of the existing scale, till the Bounties equal tlie 
present Duties, and then to be continued for Twenty-Six vears, or so long as shall 
correspond to the period during which the property of x uor Petitioners has been 
subjected to conflsciBition. With reservation always, that such Bounties shall at 
any time be cummuted for a iiermaneutTax ou Rent, of such magnitude as to Yonr 
Honourable House shall be proved to be a lair equivalent on the part of the owners 
of the soil. 

Which is submitted Sco.* 
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which the petitioners desire it may be done, is, in the first 
place, by removing the confiscation by degrees ; to wit, by 
taking off three shillings annually, from each grade of the 
existing scale of their oppression. They do not ask for a 
fixed confiscation ; nor for a moderate confiscation ; nor for a 
moderate fixed confiscation ; neither do they believe the land- 
owners would ask for any of these if the case was reversed. 
They leave all these inventions for those who like them ; they 
demand that the confiscation be removed altogether, and pro- 
bably think they concede as much as the landowners would in 
corresponding circumstances, when they state their willing- 
ness to agree to the removal being by degrees. 

But they go further ; they ask for compensation. And 
tiiey point out as the measure of what would be compensation, 
tiiat by a prolongation (if it may be so called) of the Three 
Shilling process, the duties should be gradually changed into 
a bounty on foreign corn, till it ec^uals the present duty, and 
then to be continued for twenty-six years, or whatever may 
correspond with the period during which the^ state their pro- 
perty to have been subjected to confiscation. Would the 
landOords be content with any less, if the case was reversed ? 
Would not any men be fools or cowards, who, believing in the 
justice of their claim, should shrink from asking for it? 

But the petitioners do not leave the matter in this state. 
They know that to tax the country to pay a bounty on foreign 
com, would, in the abstract, be doing it a damage of the same 
kind as taxing it to pay a duty. The compensation to the 
previous sufferers might be desirable ; but the tax and the 
depression of the natural resources of the country, would not. 
They therefore propose a commutation. They consent to 
give up their individual compensation, or at all events, to 
have no more than shall be shared by the country at laree. 
They propose that their twenty-six years' bounty shall be 
commuted into a permanent tax on rent, of such magnitude 
as shall be proved to be of equal pressure on the parties on 
whom retnbution is to be inflicted. Does any landowner 
deny, that every actuary could tell him the amount required, 
on being furnished with the^^ounds ; or that he himself would 
make an approximation within the merest trifle, if he was 
made to bid for the commutation he desired ? 

There is much in this to ^miliarize the country with. 
Justice, unhappily, has long been unfamiliar. But as no man 
reaches a distant mark by aiming below it, so now there is 
little chance of hitting the mark of justice, unless men dare 
speak of the fcQl extent of their wrongs. 
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One question more from myself. After avowing to the 
fullest extent the nature of the loss which would arise from a 
bounty on foreign com, and stating it to be similar to that whidi 
arises from the permission of a duty, mi^ht it not be a question 
whether it would not be a cheap bargain to the country after 
all, that it should consent to pay a moderate fixed bounty upon 
foreign com (and tiiere will probably be soon no difficult^ in 
ascertaining what these words mean), for a short term of 
years, as, for instance, three or four, for the chance of recoyer- 
mg what may happen to be recoverable, of the trade and mar 
nu&ctures for taking which out of our hands we have 
so many years been paying a premium to foreigners? The 
landlords have congratulate us on their having saved us from 
^e danger of being '* the workshop of Europe." Might it 
not be worth this effort, to try if they may not have been a 
little out in their calculation ? 

Blackheath, 7 May, 1841. 

To the Editor qf the Nottingham Review^ 
No. XXIX. 

Demonstration given at Nottingham. 

Sir, — I wish you had given way to the temptation which 
assaUed you, to read the Whigs in Nottingham and elsewhere, 
'* a lesson on the danger of despising and bearding public 
opinion,*' and had been less charitably hasty in your assump- 
tion that they have had enou^ already. 

But whether they forget it or not, the public will not 
renounce the benefit of the demonstration which has been 
given, that an administration which bit by bit abandons the 
popular tenets on which it was raised to power, cannot and 
ought not to stand. The immediate authors of ihe late event, 
who are undeniably some hundred and twenty despised 
Chartists or thereabout, may or may not have pleased all 
their friends and enemies, by the line they have talcen. But 
neither friend nor foe can doubt, that they have wonder- 
fully advanced their own side. They have done, what men 
failed to do at Manchester ; and as success in this world is 
everything, they will have gone far to feidize the promise of 
thirty candidates of their own colour at the next election, 
which was held out to them there as the object of ambition. 

The country Whigs, (fbr they are to be distinguished from 
the Whigs at the head of the government) wiU some time or 
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other discbver, that none of their honest purposes can be 
attained by supporting an administration which is perpetually 
making war on the principles of popular power, and sacn- 
ficing them to the enemy who is standing by to profit by Uie 

Erecoient. They will find out, that the most respectable 
.ondon houses may send their partners, backed by the eood 
opinion of the most eminent dealers in the most viuued 
articles of trade, and with the most immoveable resolution to 
vote for everything which ministers ought to support and 
will not, and for everything which will preserve the same 
ministers in the power of refusing ; — ^and that all this will be 
no match for the growing conviction, that the maintenance of 
these ministers is not a good per se, — that the difference 
between them without an Opposition and the Tories with, is 
a mark too fine to be hit, or more strictly a case in which the 
balance inclines the other way. 

Why will men, knowing they have enemies and have don^ 
a good deal to make them, act as if they lived in sonde 
paradisaical state, where no Tory lion roared, nor Chartist 
nomet hummed for memory of wrongs ? 

London^ 5 May, 1841. 

To the Editor of the Perth Chronicle, 
No. XVIII. 
The Wars of the Insane. 

Sir, — Mr. Melville's speech at Markinch is a token of the 
growing intelligence of tne times ; and it is of the more value 
because it hits the point of the practicable, and does not 
damage its cause by running against the unattainable. There 
is no use in speaking of war as a thing that can be avoided 
in the abstract, so long as there is a possibility of one nation 
inflicting upon another the blasting brutalities which have 
been executed by our felon ministers against the Chinese, or 
the scarcely less revolting attacks on our friends and allies in 
Egypt, made by men suffering under one of heaven's severest 
judgments, the privation of mental sanity for purposes of 
punishment. We are all of us conscious that so long as 
numan kind is exposed to accidents like these, a readiness for 
war is a duty imposed to a certain extent on each of us, 
because no man can tell at what hour the thief ma/ come. 

But the ^reat use of making it apparent that we know the 
in which war is necessary, is that it confirms the fact of 
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OUT knowing when it is not. Because we know the cases in 
which we should ourselves fight to the death, we recognize 
sdso the cases in which maniacs in the guise of aristocratical 
governors employ our money to inflict the same brutalities on 
others. At this moment, we are, after our several kinds and 
degrees, subtracting from our own comforts, and those of our 
wives and children, to pay for the destruction of the 
national character, and the incurring of national infamy, 
which we would willingly have paid the double to prevent 
and bring the minister to due punishment. War has 
been made upon us everywhere. In no quarter of the world 
has our reputation as a people been let alone ; every man of 
us whom business or health leads to a foreign country, must 
bow his head when asked if he belongs to uie rascal nation, 
and plead that his consent was never asked to being bom 
in it What a shame to manhood and to national intellect, 
that we cannot prevent a few individuals who never toiled 
neither did they spin, ft'om running away with the national 
character, and steeping it in the " base, bloody, and brutal " 
which is 80 characteristic of their own. 

Read Commodore Napier's speech at Liverpool {THmes of 
21 April), and you will see that the hara-headed sailor 
declares plainly enough, that he always knew the aristocrats 
who rule the roast were attacking the wrong man ; — ^that they 
were assailing the friend and aUy of the British people, whom 
the interest of Britain was by all means to assist and support. 
Such a scene has perhaps never before been witnessed upon 
earth, as an oriental power refusing to go to war witn a 
European people, or to exercise any act of hostilijty against 
them, on the ground that it was not at war with the people, 
but Willi certain individuals of unsound mind who had got 
possession of the springs of ^vemment. 

If the people of Great Britain have any soundness left, the 
lesson will not be lost on them to all f^iturity. Was it time 
the Charter should gain ground, or not ? 

London^ 3 May, 1841. 



To the Editors of the Sheffield Iris. 
No. XXIX. 

Prosperity depends on Justice. — ^Robbery good for nobody. 

Sirs,— I am not quite satisfied with the assertion which h;a8 
slipped into a part of your paper, I dare say inadvertently 
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enough, *' that the prosperity of the country depends entirely 
upon her manufacturing prosperity, and if that interest 
lahours under depression for any length of time, every other 
class must suffer." Construed as tnis is very likely to be 
unless under very particular reservations, and as it certainly 
will be by the agricultural monopolists who are our opponentSi 
I am afraid it will be considered as only bandying the 
assertions of the other side, without distinguishing tiie point 
on which the accuracy of either is dependent. 

The addition I feel desirous to make, is to the effect, that 
when a government allows of invasion of the right of selling 
in a free market either way, it then and there enacts a 
voluntary reduction of the resources and well-being of the 
community. Every country is gifted by nature with its pe* 
cuUar apportionment of advantages. Some have large gifts 
for the production of food, with but few for anything besides ; 
others nave large ''water-privileges" as the Americans 
expressiveljr callthem, and great inward and outward ^ifts 
for the cultivation of manufactures and commerce. There is 
no use in quarrelling with nature's distribution, any more 
than in complaining that Madrid and Warsaw are not sea- 
ports. Each nation has its particular share ; but the befooled 
nation is that, which is persuaded to enact the suppression of 
one portion of nature's gifts, under the idiotic notion of assist- 
ing another. The man who should cut off a limb, on a 
quack's representation that the powers of the animal system 
would be poured with advantage into the remainder, would 
be but a jxEirallel to the folly. 

All the ailments about one class suffering with another 
class, may, I fear, be put into the list of the misleading, or at 
all events the circuitous. The suffering is not because one 
class suffers with another, but because one class robs another; 
which is a much simpler af&ir. And, as is not peculiar to this 
kind of robbery, the ultimate damage to individuals and the 
public through the robbery, is greater than the bened&ts to 
individuals or anybody else through its accomplishment. 
The Swiss, with their popular government, have shown 
themselves the wisest of nations on this point. They say, 
** No man in Switzerland shall rob another man, on any 
pretence, public any more than private. All shall go on in 
the free enjoyment of the right to buy and sell either at home 
or abroad; because we know that then the resources of our 
country, such as nature has established them, will receive the 
maximum of cultivation of which they are capable, and that 
ta allow any man to stop another's trade on the show of 
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advantage to his own, would be taking the blunt axe instead 
of the sharp." 

Suppose the owners of the manufacturing and water-borne 
" privileges " in our own country, had undertaken to prohibit 
the free sale of the produce of the soil, for the sake of in- 
creasing the quantity of food which must be imported f^om 
abroad, to the increase of the trade of those connected with 
importation. How long would the landowners stand being 
preached to, on the way in which any increase to manufac- 
turing prosperity, would in the long run be shed in the form 
of refreshing showers, on the landowners who were so lucky 
as to be submitted to the operation ? Tell them for instance, 
that the better price the manufkcturers got for their goods, 
the more they could and would give for com. Yet this is 
the draff with which they think we are to be fed. But the 
upshot of the whole seems to be, as was set out with, that the 
strength of the argument is not in showing that wf^t is good 
for one is good for all, but in showing that robbery is good for 
nobody. 

London^ I May, 1841 . 

To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle, 
No. XXIX. 

Have Highwaymen advancei> profortionablt with the other 

Classes t 

Sir, — If the landlords have robbed the community, then 
the question of the Agricultural Labourer of West Suffolk in 
his last letter amounts to the same as if he asked, '' Have the 
highwaymen advanced proportionably in wealth for these last 
fifty }[ears with the other classes? There' is no known 
recognition of any man's right to set more than he can get 
honestly. If the landlords have tried dishonest means and are 
poor after all, it is a thing to thank God for, but not to found 
an argument upon in favour of the wrong. 

The further questions tending to establish the existence of 
other persons interested in the robbery, if it be a robbery, are 
such as might be brought forward in any similar case. Are 
there no tavern-keepers interested in the meat and drink of 
highwaymen ; no stable-keepers that find and breed their 
horses; *' is not great £sishionable London interested, for 
where are the proceeds of the road- work spent, — ^not in the 
parishes where they are raised ?*' 

That the tithe-owners are interested, in the same left-handed 
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way that the landowners are,^— that is to say, if the manner in 
which they are hrought to loss in the long run is kept Out of 
sight, — is a thing most certain ; and I heg to hold it forth 
to the country as a reason why they should maintain the Com 
Laws, that it is stated the tithe-owners are interested. 

All the other classes mentioned, have at the hottom the 
same advantage in working for a free puhlic instead of an 
oppressed one, which an inn-keeper has in seeing his road 
safe and accustomed, even though he loses to the amount of 
the glass of brandy-and-water he used to furnish to the 
highwayman. 

When it was said your correspondent " looked about for 
things to shy at," it was distinctly added that the object of his 
dread was tne misery to arise from letting in foreign com. 
The difference between your correspondent's old man and 
myself IS, that we both boggle at the Poor-house Bastille, but 
one says for heaven's sake save us by shutting out the food, 
and the other says let it in. 

What was meant by the agricultural labourers not being 
exactly the men to do anything against Poor- Law Bastilles 
but grumble at them, was tnat from their position they 
were anything but favourably situated for seeing into the 
origin of the mischief. That some of them begin to see they 
are no better for the Com Laws, but share in the general 
distress of the community, is only a proof that there are some 
hard heads among the agricultural labourers, as well as some 
soft ones among the manufacturing. 

What '* the knd-kings may naturally say," I am afraid will 
be no rule for what their subjects should naturally submit to. 
If the owners of the soil chose to pay every farthing of the 
interest of the debt they have contracted for their own wars, 
and all the other taxes besides, this would not be a fragment 
of a reason why they should limit the wealth and commerce of 
the country as the means of bringing it into their pockets 
again. A sane minister would kick their offer out of doors, 
and say, " Let me see the country in its natural condition, and 
it will pay me the same amount with half the effort, and no 
thanks to you." 

The last news is, that the ministry who would have been 
** mad " last year, are going to be wiser this. What will come 
of it, will be known when we see. But one thing is certain, 
— a fearful ^ke to the whole iniquity. 

London^ 6 May, 1841. 

P«S. — ^The Chartists have made a power of themselves at 
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Nottingham, whether anybody likes it or not. And there are 
probably fifty places where in the event of a general election 
they will be able to do the same, unless a man of their own 
can be brought in without it. Like John Bunyan's prisoners, 
they have found out they have the ** key called Promise" if 
they chuse to use it, and need ** lie rotting" where they are, no 
longer than they please. Poor John Bunyan knew what 
•* lying rotting" was, like some of the modem Chartists. 



To the Editor of the Dundee Chronicle. 
No. XXIV. 

Prospect of a Dissolution op Parliament. 

Sir, — Before this letter can be published, it is possible that 
great changes may have taken place ; or it may be that the 
whole will have blown over, as has so often happened before. 
In either case, let us hope that the party of the people will 
have taken the opportunity to strengthen their cause by the 
demonstration of power which is within their reach. 

Writing with the prospect of a dissolution of parliament 
within a we.ek, I could almost persuade myself to wish the 
movement postponed, for the sake of the increase of popular 
union and strength, which it is pleasing to believe would 
take place during the interval. But 'tis always so with po- 
pular parties ; nothing but instant necessity moves them to 
active preparation, and when the necessity comes, the oppor- 
tunity is generally gone. There is no use in wishing the 
thing were better than is in its nature. We are men con- 
testing against powerful adversaries for what of all things 
those adversaries are least disposed to yield to us, after cen- 
turies of preparation on their part, while we have hardly begun 
to know eacn other and feel our strength. Under such cir- 
cumstances, there is no occasion to be disheartened by any 
possible present ill success, and great cause to rejoice at any 
symptoms of advance. 

Supposing, then, the crisis for the present to have blown 
over, may we not hope that a lesson will have been taken 
from it, which shall lead to greater organization and more 
effectual preparation against tibe time really comes ? It is the 
appointment of your glorious constitution, that elections shall 
take place all together, — that they shall take place in a hub- 
bub, — that they shall take place in a hurry, — and that the 

VOL. VI. Y 
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greatest possible provision shall be made for accnunolatiiig 
the effects of hazard, and diminishing the exercise of delibeza- 
tion and judgment. In short, there is somebody whose inter- 
est it is the thing should be done badly, and this somebody 
has had the arrangement of the manner. All these are parti 
of the difficulties to be contended against, but are not» on that 
account, the less to be met. 

Hiere is one comfort, that happen what will, the people is 
immortal. No earthly power can stop the general progress 
of knowledge and freedom, though the game may be played 
a little better or a little worse by the concerned. A moment 
like that in which I write, is like the coming on of a gale long 
foreseen ; all that can be done ought to have been done ; and 
all that is not done, is too late for the present. 

London^ 11 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Illuminator. 

No. XXI. 

The Chabtists and thb Middle Classes. — One Mistake no 

Reason for anotheb. 

Sir,— It falls to me to reply to two letters of John Smith ; 
and if it is done briefly, it must be excused, from the neces- 
sity of the case. 

" If the day is not won, in conseqitence of a desertion from 
iheforce'^ which happened three or four years ago, I trouble 
myself very little about who was right or wrong then, but I 
blame those who would not go forward now, when there was 
somebody, good or bad, that they might have gone along with 
id carry a valuable point. 

Withholding support from the middle classes when they 
were moving upon a point which it was for our interest to 
carry, appears to me to have no quality of "caution," unless 
it were caution not to take the opportunity to serve our- 
selves. 

The reason for believing that the tendency of the middle 
classes is good, is that we find them moving on a point which 
it would be for our interest to carry. But we are to refuse to 
move along with them, because, (we are to say to them,) we 
are afraid your tendency is not good. 

I have seen '* no meetings " of the middle classes for any 
of the good objects your correspondent enumerates. I know 
by personal experience, that they carry their •' vindictive 
/eeJings" to the length of cancelhng all services on the part 
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of any man suspected of taking the side of the working 
classes. They have " refused their Town Halls," and " com- 
pelled those who let rooms to us to break their compacts with 
us.** They have " ruptured " and ** broken on the wheel,** 
and " drawn men's bowels out with prison gruel ;*' for all 
which, if I thought it was the way, I would gladly help to 
walk into their quarters, and subject every one of the indi- 
viduals concerned, to the most rigid rule of retaliation. But 
all this does not in the smallest degree bear upon the question, 
of whether we ought to have moved upoa a point we should 
have been the better for, with all or anybody that would go 
along with us. 

To the concluding paragraph of the first of the two letters, I 
must reply, that any possible mal-treatment of the mond-force 
Chartists has not the smallest bearing on the question of 
whether we ought to join the middle classes or they to join 
us, when the facts are that we have it in our power to cany a 
point in our own favour by joining the middle classes, and no 
power at all to affect their joining us. 

That the remedy for our case woiUd include theirs, if they 
wovdd only come, and the remedy for theirs will not include 
the whole of ours, though it will go some way to help it, —is 
not, it appears to me, an argument for cool-headed men to be 
led by, to reject what they might obtain, because somebody 
else will not do something they would better like. 

There may possibly have been a time when there was some 
show of reason in the proposal to try how far the refusal to 
join the middle classes would operate to make them join us. 
But that day is long gone by. The middle classes are carry- 
ing their object without us ; and what we have lost will be, 
that we shall have shown we were men who could not move 
when it was to help ourselves. Our blunder has been, in not 
knowing that we were the weaker vessel negociating with 
the stronger. That we were the weaker vessel and wanted to 
be the strong, was the very evil we set out to remedy. 

The next letter is in reply to one of mine. 

I turned the question " round,'* because I thought it then 
stood right way foremost, and did not before. Anybody has 
the power to judge, whether I did it a good office or not. 

/ did not reproach the Chartists *' for not sinking the Char- 
ter,'* but for not taking the reasonable means to keep it afloat. 
I did and do blame them for ** drawing off*' from tne middle 
classes at a time when they would have increased their own 
strength by doing the contrary. 

Nobody can ever be too cautious with a Whig, nor with the 

y2 
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middle classes. But this does not jostify a blander in policy, 
by refusing to move to a visible advantage on the groand of 
caution. In fact, this cry of " caution," is one of the com- 
monest resources of those Whose object it is that we should 
never move at all. I should like to know, what there was to 
be lost ; and what we have now,', that we could not have had 
along with the other. 

If the Chartists did a mistaken thing two or three years 
ago in refusing to move to the destruction of the Com Laws, 
they did a spirited and an effective thing two or three weeks 
ago at Nottmgham. Having done the one, the other was un- 
doubtedly the best thing they could do to mend it. But it 
was not therefore to follow tnat the other was right. The 
Chartists have done a thing greatly for the advancement of 
their cause now, and neglected an opportunity two or three 
years ago. There was no connexion between one and the 
other ; what was done at Nottingham might have been as well 
done and better, if the other mistake had been not committed. 
As evidence of at least sincerity in this opinion, — who has been 
more urgent in pressing the Nottingham policy, than myself 
who have always been the advocate of securing the oppor- 
tunity of assisting to destroy the Com Laws? Have not I 
carried the principle through, with varying success, at two 
elections, Marylebone and Manchester ; and have not I cram- 
med the public to indigestion, with lists of the 350 boroughs 
where there was an apparent opening for playing the Not- 
tingham game ? Surely I am not the man that ou^t to have 
the success at Nottingham thrown in his teeth. 

I never wanted any man either " to sink or postpone " the 
Charter. I wanted to carry it on at the quickest rate ; and I 
would say to the Chartists now, if you want to quicken the 
rate, go and join in pulling down some of the strongest holds 
of corruption and tyranny, which are in the fair way of coming 
down without you. The natural consequence of which wifl 
be, that you will be looked on as men who have not the ge- 
nius to help themselves or anybody else, and whom conse- 
quently it is worth no man's while to help. 

No new light seems to be thrown on the argument touch- 
ing rights of *' men " and of ** pedlars.'* We are men, and we 
happen to be also pedlars. We are told, because your rights 
as men are more important than your rights as pedlars, let 
nobody lead you to your rights as men, through the recovery 
of your rights as pedlars. I cannot see that the state of the 
case is altered by anything that has been said. 
FinadJy, I never attempted to " rebuke the working classes' 
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for adhering to the Charter, but for refusing to forward it 
by joining in the god-send which Providence placed before 
them. 

London, 13 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leeds Times. 

No. LXII. 

The Commercial Question at a new Stags. 

Sir, — At all critical periods, the best and most useful po- 
licy for any particular portion of the interested to pursue, 
appears to be, — without spending more time on speculating on 
the motives or the sincerity of parties than is necessary to 
form a iudgment of where the ice will bear and where not, — 
to see in what direction a point of advantage may be gained 
which insincerity cannot undo, nor future abandonment of 
professions counteract. 

There is no objection to supposing, to any extent not 
visibly unreasonable, that the Whigs in their latest manoeuvre 
are actuated by the desire of leaving what is called *' a nest 
^g," and are at heart insincere in their desire for commercial 
reform. But the question still arises, not of what can tliey do, 
but what can we do. And here it is plain that we can do our best 
to advance and render irretrievable the impressions which the 
Whigs, against their wiU perhaps, have allowed to be made. 
The Commercial question has now got to the stage, so dis- 
tinctly to be traced in the Slave-Trade question, the Catholic 
question, and the Reform question, when a ministerial party 
has been found to take it up, and pin its present or future for- 
tunes upon at some time carrying it through. All analogy 
leads to the conclusion, that a question in this state is virtually 
settled, though the precise time may be uncertain. 

The policy therefore, is to go as far as we can while the 
wind is fair. In this light your support of the Deptford Pe- 
tition is very opportune. A few weeks ago, the landowners 
hardly believed the opposition to them serious. Now they 
find out, not only that they are opposed in front, but that 
there is a force on the other side of them, ready to «top them 
with a demand for compensation when they shall be broken 
and give way. 

A point particularly to be looked to, is to protest against 
anything like stopping at the fixed duty the Whigs propose. 
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The manufacturing and water-borne interests declare their pro- 
perty to have been confiscated ; and they are not found asking 
for a moc/^ra/^ confiscation, nor for a ^e{/ confiscation, but for 
a removal of confiscation altogether, and a compensation at the 
back of it. All this could not have been heard a month ago. 
But the Whigs have ^ven us a speaking-trumpet. 

In all this I perceive the consummation of what I have 
always told the Chartists would befall them. The com- 
munity is marching on the great strongholds of corruption 
and cruelty, the points on which the aristocracy was the 
strongest in possession and the most ridiculously weak in 
justice, and with the certainty of final success though no- 
body can define the month or hour ;~and here have these 
unfortunates been persuaded to keep aloof firom the action, 
by way of obtaining their own objects by themselves another 
time. 

I know what common soldiers would do in such circum- 
stances. They would cut and run, and nobody would keep 
them out of the thickest of the fight. 

London, 13 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury, 

No. XXIX. 

Time to launch the Pbincifle of Free Trade. 

Sir, — ^There is little use in speculating on the reasons 
which have induced the ministers to make the present open- 
ing in the direction of Free Trade. But may we not hope 
that somebody will take the opportunity to openly launch 
the principle, that everything wnich is bought at a dear home 
or colonial market, when it might be bought at a cheaper 
foreign market, is at a loss to the community equal to the 
difference of price ? This is what the country believes and 
feels ; and we shall see how long it is before it finds its way 
into parliament. 

As it has been the pleasure of the professing Liberals to 
rush to the prevention of every chance I might have had of 
launching tnis myself, do you think you have the power of 
persuading any of them to attempt it instead? 

London, 13 May, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser, 

No. XXXII. 
Opportunity fob the Friends of the Charter. 

Sir, — Everything which I see, confirms me in the belief 
that the friends of the Charter have made a sreat advance. 
To you and me individually it must be agreeable, as evidence 
that our efforts at Marylebone and at Manchester (to name 
them in the order of time) have not been thrown away. 

But with new circumstances come new duties. When a 
decisive advantage has been gained, the politic as well as the 
agreeable, points to endeavouring to improve it by concilia- 
tion. The greatest fruit of success is generally dependent on 
what is done afterwards. At this moment and with the 
examples that are before them, I am perfectly unable to form 
an idea of the reason which should prevent the friends of the 
Charter in Manchester, from making a demand which nobody 
could resist, for exercising their right of sending a repre- 
sentative to parliament. Places much less favourably situated 
than Manchester are doing it The path has been trodden 
till it is bare ; and the actual conjuncture of afi^Eiirs might ap- 
pear to have been made on purpose to invite the effort 
Whiggery is in the death-rattle ; but the most overpowering 
interest the firiends of the Charter have in the result of the 
struggle, is in making it an opportunity for effecting a 
lodgment in the House of Commons. When the House of 
Commons is turned into the river, as somebody in it oddly 
said, — then treat it as other gone-by things are treated. But 
while it is the depository, whether for good or evil, of the 
actually operative power m the country, act there, and in as 
many places as you can besides. 

What our friends at Manchester have gjot in their pipkin, I 
cannot tell ; but I hope it is not anytmng publicity would 
spoil. If we knew the present crisis would blow over as 
others have done before, it would only be a reason why any- 
thing we have should be put into the oven, that it may be 
ready baked against another time. 

London^ 13 May, 1841. 
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To the Editor qfthe Metropolitan Anti-Corti-Law Journal, 

No. II. 
A Tax for Rent, but not for Revenue. 

Sir, — The, most carious of political phsenomena, is the 
effect which has heen produced on the supporters of the Bread 
Tax in the House of Lords. 

They view a tax of 56s. a quarter as essential to the good 
of the nation, because it keeps up rents ; but they r^ard 
with terror a tax of Ss,, because they say it will act only as a 
means of revenue. 

An interesting exneiiment it would be to ascertain, at what 
point or neighbournood it is, that a tax on foreign corn 
ceases to be a good by raising rents, and becomes an evil by 
raising revenue. Down to what point in the scale, would 
their Lordships view a corn-tax with delight as raising 
money for themselves ; and when would they boggle at the 
discovery, that it was dwindled into a mere instrument of 
raising money for the public ? 

Since their Lordships have declared point-blank against 
the tax for revenue, is there no where genius to lay it tsome- 
where else, where, according to the ideas of our side at least, 
it should be like a weight placed on the horse's back, instead 
of being attached to his fetlocks or his nose ? Or, at all events, 
could not we solace their Lordships by making the evil tem- 
porary, as by providing for the reduction of the fixed duty by 
2$. annually ? 

When the aristocracy fights its battle thus, it is very hard. 
Sir, for a man with any constitutional tendencies that way, 
to refrain from swearing ** as our dragoons did in Flanders," 
at the enormous folly of those men csuling themselves ** po- 
pulars," who drew off and declared they would not come into 
the contest now, but would stand by for a little bye-battle of 
their own another time. 

London, 13 May, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 

No. XXX. 

National Debt. — No National Gain from ceasing to pay thk 

Interest. 

Sir, — I feel honoured by the reference made to me by 
** Your Customer'* on the subject of the National Debt, and 
shall gladly take the opportunity of stating the conclusions to 
which I have been led on that subject 

Why should we, what is odled " pay off'* the National Debt, 
if we could ? If somebody else was to pay it for us, it would 
be a different thing ; but why should we " pay it off" ourselves. 
To give a clearer idea of the process implied, suppose a 
ministry were to make the proposal to the country, that every 
man who now pays 4*. a-year m taxes towards the interest of 
the debt, should put down £5 and be quit of the present taxes 
for ever. fFhy should men comply f Would it not be plain, 
that if the thing was done, it was done by giving for it exactly 
what was of the same value in the market ? Might not the man 
who lays down the £5, go into the market and buy with it a 
payment of 4*. a-year to him and his heirs for ever ? What 
then has he got by the exchange ? Manifestly nothing. 

But this only proves he has no interest. Now for the 
interest on the other side. Would not the certain consequence 
be, that as soon as the nation was found to be without a debt, 
somebody would find out it was high time to contract one ? 
If we are wise, then, let us continue as we are, so far as relates 
to being persuaded into putting ourselves to inconvenience for 
the sake of what is called ** paying off the National Debt." 

On this |>oint I think it probable your correspondent will 

fo along with me ; but on another I am afraid he will not. 
cannot give into the conviction, that the ** debt was con- 
tracted in a depreciated currency, and not worth half the 
existing amount," implying as it is meant to do, that the 
fundholders get paid for what nobody ever gave. I have 
looked as narrowfy into the subject as I could, aided by very 
laborious calculations made bv a well-known flriend of popular 
rights, Mr. John Childs of Bungay, and the result was, that 
if you consider the fundholders as one man, and examine 
when they got too much and when too little, and put the 
whole together, it wiU turn out that the fUndholders in the 
aggregate are short of the promised per-centage on what they 
actually paid, by what is of the value of eight millions and 
a ha{f^zxdi down upon the nail. The whole of Mr. Childs's 
calculations will be found in the article entitled Equitable 
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Adjustment, in the Westminster Review for April 1833*. The 
composition of that article, with Mr. Childs's tables there 
given, convinced me that the cry of the fundholders' having 
got more than they ought, was founded on the mistake of 
reckoning all that any of them ever got too much, and sink- 
ing all that any ever got too little. 

I have entered on this principally in justification of my 
belief, that no national relief from a funded debt can be got 
by refusing to pay the interest. I do not mean that a man 
cannot gain by not paying taxes ; but I mean that if the pro- 
perty in the funds was divided so that every man held 
exactly the portion of the debt which his own taxes paid, 
he would be conscious that knocking off the payment would 
onlv be taking money out of one pocket to put it in the other ; 
and that consequently when the debt is not so divided, there 
can be no gain in the aggregate, or nothing but what one 
man takes from another. And I state this the more, bacause 
I verily believe there are or have been notions abroad, that 
there would be nothing to be done but refuse to pay the 
interest of the debt, and the consequence would be a great 
increase of national power and wealth, of something the 
same kind as if some stranger had been found to make us a 
present of the principal. 

And this is nothing like saying there is no harm in a 
National Debt. It is only saying that, as when a man loses 
a limb, the greatest mischief of all is that nothing can 'put 
it on again. Tyrants and despots well know this truth ; they 
know, for instance, that if they were to conquer us and levy a 
contribution of a hundred millions sterling by the way of fund- 
ing, we might twist and turn ourselves as we pleased after- 
wards, with no more chance than a little dog has of putting 
his tail on again, unless we could go to the capitals of those 
tjrrants and despots, and there take it back again. 

But the inference I most value from all Uiis if it can be 
established, is that all puzzling about either paying off the 
National Debt, or refusing to pay the interest by way of 
mending, is time lost ; and that the only way to reduce the 
pressure of a National Debt, is to get freedom of commerce 
that the country's ability may increase. A weight that sinks 
a vessel of a hundred tons to the water's edge, will be only 
comfortable ballast for a vessel of three hundred or of four. 
I am therefore for allowing our state vessel to grow. 

London, 12 May, 1841. 

* la VoL U. p. Tn^y cA \Y» \(teMw\ Work. 
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To the Editor qfthe Perth Chronicle. 

No. XIX. 
Chaboks aoainst the Catholics. — Chartists at Nottingham. 

Sir, — In the reference to my letter, which appears in the 
article on the Anti- Catholic Lectures in your paper of April 
29, it strikes me that instead of '* the whole of the command- 
ments, were to be found in one out of four of the Catholic 
Catechisms," it should have stood *' in all but one out of 
four." You will find this supported on recurrence to the 
letter itself, which is in your paper preceding, being that of 
April 22. 

The facts are, that so long ago as 1825, exactly the same 
charges against the Roman Catholic Church were advanced 
by Sir Robert Peel in his place in parliament, with a view to 
oppose the progress of the Catholic Emancipation Bill ; and I 
was inducea to make my own examination into the case, for 
the purpose of stating the results in an article in the West- 
minster Review* i subsequently disseminated under the title of 
the " Catholic State Waggon." And the results were these. 
I procured four different Catholic catechisms; by what 
precise means, after sixteen years I do not recollect, but 
certainly without collusion or selection of any kind. They all 
adhered to that mode of division, common to the Catholics 
and the Lutherans, by which what we call the first and 
second commandments, are run into one, and the command- 
ment against coveting made into two. But in one out of the 
four, the heads of the commandments only were given ; on 
the ground of its being " a Short Catechism." And of course 
the words " graven images" were not likely to appear, any 
more than the words ** water under the earth," or any others 
in the body of the commandment But in the course of this 
catechism, the unlawfulness of ** praying to and serving 
images" was distinctly moved and insisted on. I am not 
able to say whether the Catholic Church may have some 
special pleading in reserve, as to what is and is not '* praying 
to and serving;" or she may even have a fast-and-loose 
doctrine upon the subject, as the Church of England has 
upon the priest's power to absolve from sin, which she im- 
presses on men in their hour of weakness, in her service for 
the visitation of the sick, but shrinks from producing before 
her followers in health and with all their wits about them. 

* The flzBt article in the present Work. 
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What the Catholic Church may have of this kind, it is im- 
possihle for me to say ; bat what is dear is, that so &r as my 
experiment went, nothing was proved against her from tlie 
catechisms. 

I do not see how any lecturer can poesess the power of dis- 
proving the statement above made. If he has collected a 
^eater number of these •* Shorter Catechisms/' I trust "the 
inquisitive'' who ** inspect them at your ofBce" will also ex- 
tend their inquisition to ascertaining both whether there is 
any reason to suspect intended fraud under the explanation 
above and previouslv given, and what proportion tfa«e 
'' Shorter Catechisms'^bear to those which aspire to the rank 
of ** Longer," and to which the same imputation may not 
apply. 

And now to a subject of a more temporal natore,— except 
BO far as all the above may be at bottom a quarrel for tem- 
poralities. The Chartists at Nottingham have broken throudi 
the panic dread of bringing in a Tory, and have there^ 
given their cause a lift which will never be forgotten. At 
me same time I must den^ them the grace of novelty ; for 
the Whigs once brought m five Tories at one election, to 
keep me from being elected. You will say I ought to be 
worth something, to be rated at such a price. But what I want 
now, is to urge on the Chartists, that what the Whigs bc^an, 
themselves should follow. Above all things, I hope none of 
them will be turned aside by the last pretence of the Whigs, 
set up since the Nottingham election, that they will do some- 
thing towards removing the Com Laws. In the first place, 
what they propose to do, is the thing which all intelligent 
opponents of the Com Laws most dread, — substituting a 
fixed duty, with a view to making it perpetual. And in the 
next place, they make the pretended move because they 
know nothing can come of it. It is very likely that before 
they go out, the^ will pretend to take up all the Five Points 
of the Charter m succession. When th^ had the power to 
do anything, they were for nothing but Finality. And now 
they are making these pretences to deceive us, or at the very 
most, to go out under the smoke. 

The words for all Chartists now, should be Nottingham 
and the List of 350 Boroughs. 

London, 10 May, 1841. 
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To the Editors qfthe Sheffield Iris. 

No. XXX. 

Justice is not a naked Stbugole. 

Sirs,— The point to which I was anxious to invite attention 
in my last, was that hoth on the ^ound of justice and of 
economy, there was a rule, a critenon, which prevented the 
question at issue from heing a naked struggle oetween con- 
tending parties. When the judge decrees a payment in the 
way of restitution, it is not that there is a contest between the 
power of the sheriff with his halberd-men, and the power of 
the individual defendant who is doomed to restore. Nor will 
the case be at all parallel, if the vicious defendant shoidd at 
some time meet the judge or the sheriff in a narrow lane, 
and there compel him to surrender the amount of the decision 
back again, with such interest as to defendant shall seem fit. 
He who takes from his neighbours asainst the rule of right 
(and particularly if he adds the application of force) is ** a 
thief and a robber," and he who helps to effect a restoration 
is an honest man. There is nothing in it like ** diamond cut 
diamond ;" and it ajjpears to be the interest of all and everjr- 
body, except the tnieves, to keep this truth continually m 
sight. 

In the same manner on the ground of Public Economy, 
what it was desired to maintain was, that it is not a question 
of whether this or that man shall take a certain thing, 
and the aggregate of the wealth and comfort of the community, 
takers and losers included, be the same as before ; but that 
there is a certain state of things, to wit perfect freedom of 
industry and commerce for all classes, which creates the 
maximum of good, and that no man can effect a departure 
from this state, without taking more f^om other people than 
he (?ets for himself. 

The want of limitation in the terms, which appears to have 
led to the present discussion, is probably of this kind. ** The 
prosperity of the country depends entirely upon her manu- 
facturing prosperity,*' if by that is meant that it depends on 
her manufactures being released from unjust fetters which 
mar their prosperity. But the prosperity of the country 
does not depend, nor would be advancea, by the manufacturers 
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To ike Editor of ike S^olk OnmaeU. 

No. XXX. 
** The EQCAta Esjorxsarr or Mosorour.** 

SiE, — ^Wfaat can lie tiie meaning of the leportere, when 
they make tbe Doke of Boddngfaam state tint 120 petitions 
against the removal of the Com Laws, signed bjr ^' ftrmers, 
tradesmen, clergymen, and laboorers," affirm that tiiey *^ do 
not ask for a monopoly nnder any circnmstances, bat aimphr 
that they may not be deprived of that protection which all 
classes of her Majesty's subjects have a ri^t to esqay**? 
To which the same authorities aadacioosly add, ^' Hear, 
hear.** 

Can anybody teQ what this protection is that is alluded to ? 
Is it the right of everybody to rob everybody, and throw 
half the proceeds each time into the sea ? For to this would 
amount the fact, if it were the £ict, that there was a general 
agreement whereby all men bought from each other at the 
dearest market, with a view to making the fortunes of them- 
selves and one another. 

But it is within everybody's knowledge that this is not the 
(act. There are a few dwarf specimens of monopoly found 
scattered here and there ; but after taking out about three 
l^nt monopolies, as for instance those on com, on sugar, and 

* Ajipean abo in p. 329 of the present Volome. 
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on timber, there is nothing that can at all support the asser- 
tion that there is a general system of the enjoyment of mono- 
poly on the part of all classes of her Majesty's subjects. The 
manufacturers, who are the class most notoriously injured, 
have long since declared their willingness to give up all die 
fragments of monopoly which may be found in their posses- 
sion, if the others may go along with them. The manufac- 
turers therefore evidently protest against this theory of the 
equable enjoyment of monopoly. 

The "agricultural interest" might "pass their lives in 
the peaceful enjoyment of their own property," if only they 
would consent not to enjoy the property of other people. It 
is upon this the feud is raised ; and though it may not be 
settled directly as some may hope, it is in the sure way of 
being settled in the end. 

London, 13 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Bolton Free Press, 

No. XXVI. 
Parliament not Omnipotent. — How only, Bbead can be made 

PLENTIFUL. 

Sir, — When I was a little boy and went to school on cold 
mornings, I remember being much impressed with the phae- 
nomenon, of certain other liys who carried burning touch- 
wood between two oyster-shells ; and being at the time en- 
gaged in making a perpetual motion on a carriage which 
was to be moved by means of a spring resting on its 
own axle-tree, I extended my designs to a kind of fiery 
perpetual motion, which, as I had heard that flower of sul- 
phur was produced by sublimation, was to consist in burning 
a portion of brimstone first on one side of my receptacle and 
then, after it had passed over by sublimation, on the other. 

I am afraid the same absence of applicability to practice, 
attaches to the project of your correspondent " A Reformer 
of the People," which is first detailed in your paper of May 
15. He lays down what he intends by the phrase " a mini- 
mum of wages." It is '* that sum, in relation to the price of 
food, below which wages should not [that is, ought not to be 
allowed to] fall." And he adds, " This is the principle of 
our. poor laws ; was a custom in Rome ; and is even now in 
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Constantinople — a provision of a certain quantity of food pex 
day for each stomach, work or no work, to be supplied' from 
a public and common stock, where it cannot be purchased 
with wages. Without such a primary rule," your corre- 
spondent goes on to say, '* human society can never be any^ 
thing but a hell of disorder and misery among the multitude ; 
nor would the repeal of the corn laws become an efficient 
remedy. Without this provision the poor are insisted with 
every project presented to their notice." 

letting aside all intention of departing from the due 
gravity of argument, and particularly of introducing any- 
Uiing like the ** banter '* which jour correspondent protests 
against, I understand the proposition of your correspondent 
to be this, — That the evils of human society, whereby it is 
made a hell of disorder and misery, are the consequence of 
this fact, that the government has not appointed a public 
and common stock, from which a certain quantity of food 
per day shall be supplied for each stomach, work or no work, 
where wages will not purchase it. 

Now, not to speak it profanely, if a government or a 
community had the power to say, " Let there be corn and 
there was corn," or if it possessed the faculty of repeating at 
pleasure the miracle of the loaves and fishes, there would be 
ground for agreeing in laying the blame on the govern- 
ment or the community, which starved its members mrough 
its neglect to institute a store, from which every member 
of the state should take what was necessary for his wants. 
But these powers not being present, I submit that the ex- 
periment must fall to the ground, like my mechanical and 
chemical speculations before alluded to. As in those cases, 
it is possible enough the plan might go on a little way. 
There may be no doubt that the first action of the spring 
might have sent the body of my carriage through certain 
inches in free space ; or that the first combustion of my in- 
flammable substances might have effected a grateful warmth. 
And there may be as little doubt that the institution of the 
public granary, where by Act of Parliament there is to be 
com for those who want it, would end in feeding some of 
those who were the earlier subjects of the experiment. But, 
as in my other cases, there is no principle of continuation ; 
the thing may go on, but it will only be till it stops ; and 
there are rooted principles in nature, why the stop must be 
close at hand. 

Com is to be had for those who want it ; — but how ? It is 
to be had by Act of Parliament ; — but will an Act of ParUa- 
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ment make it ? Parliament has tried many strange things, 
but will it try its hand at an enactment that shall run "For- 
asmuch as many complain of want of food, be it enacted, that 
there shall be food for dl accordingly" ? It might be wiser if 
it said, '* Be it enacted, that men shall be allowed to get food 
for themselves accordingly.*' But that would be removing 
the Corn Laws ; which your correspondent protests against 
as inefficient. 

On the subject of the " Spiritual Com- Laws," I confess 
my understanding to be less, than must necessarily be that 
of an individual who has published a letter on it. So far as 
I have light, I am afraid the Church goes nearer to being 
"a Spiritual Corn-Law" itself, than being the instrument for 
removing one. 

London, 20 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Dundee Mercury. 

No. XXV. 

The Time for Preparation. 

Sir, — The "anarchical brawlers for universal suffrage'' 
are much to blame if they do not give over both anarchy and 
brawling, and apply themselves to make the best of the op- 
portunity now before them to get something like a portion of 
political power, and settle how they shall use it afterwards. 
On what they may do just now, depends, by possibility and 
the lamentable constitution of things, whether for the next 
seven years they shaU be a party living representatives in 
parliament or not I write this under the impression, which 
at this moment appears to be decidedly genersd, that the dis- 
solution of parliament will not be immediately, and therefore 
there is time to organize and to prepare. 

The list has been printed over and over, of 350 constituencies 
where the position of things is such, that the Chartists ought 
to examine whether they nave not a chance of doing some- 
thing. If the opportunity is not used while it is there, we 
may sigh as long as we please for it afterwurds. 

Let every man then be up and doing, and consider where 
or in what direction he may have the ability to extend 
the invitation to exertion. Either there is something worth 
acting for, or there is not. If there is nothing, then let us 
hear no more about it, and save a great deal of trouble. 

VOL. VI. z 
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If yoar own place has done its duty, what have other 
places done ? for it will he of little use that ^ou have done 
well, if nohody else does. Is there no committee, no centre 
of communication for all Scotland, whence exhortations can 
proceed and advice he given? If ever there was a time 
when the exertions of a few men might affect posterity, it is 
now. 

London, 18 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Illuminator, 
No. XXII. 

Excommunication for Politics. 

Sir, — Is it really true, and without any jesting or mistake, 
that a religious society styling themselves ''Independent 
Methodists," have proceeded to excommunicate brothers 
Markhara and Swain, under the shadow of a declaration 
" that for members of a Christian society to take a conspi- 
cuous part in politics is injurious to the cause of Christ ? 

John Wesley did not think so ; for the members of his 
society took a very conspicuous part in politics, even to 
fighting to the death in the ranks, for what they considered 
the rightful cause. He had a regular imperium in imperio in 
*• our army in Flanders," which even the Duke of Cumber- 
land, fat-witted as some circumstances of his life might 
grove him, had the genius to acknowledge ; and when Jmm 
[aime, who was Wesley's legate in charge of the church mi- 
litary, presented himself to some martinet commander-in- 
chief who told him he ought to have applied through his cap- 
tain, the private soldier boldly replied, that he had communi- 
cated personally with the Duke of Cumberland, and saw not 
the necessity. The Methodists had their artillerymen, who 
with resolution equal to Witherington's in Chevy Chace, 
when ** their legs were smitten off" desired to be laid upon a 
gun to die, that while life was in them they might exhort 
their comrades to fight manfully " for God and the House of 
Hanover ;" and by the side of those very dragoons who *' swore 
so terribly in Flanders," rode others of a different kind, who 
preached and prayed between stable hours, and when one 
arm was disabled by a shot, refused to go to the rear, declaring 
they had another left to hold their sword. Of a truth, there 
was something like " taking a conspicuous part in politics," 
among the Methodists of those days. 
The &ct is, religious bodies take a conspicuous part in po- 
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litics when they like them, and take none when they like 
them not. The Independent Methodists do not like brothers 
Markham and Swain to take the part in politics they do ; if 
they took the other, there would be no objection. 

My advice to our friends is, that they come out from 
among them, and be a church to themselves. And I suspect 
tiiey need not look long for somebody to join. One of the 
most extraordinary sights in my life, was something under 
the style and title of a '* Chartist church " at Birmingham. 
The church was recreating when I saw it ; but I saw enough 
to know, that no man ejected for his politics needs be in want 
of a church. 

London^ 18 May^ 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leeds Times. 

No. LXIII. 

Discovery op the Government. 

Sir, — It would be wronging the vigour and excellence 
of your counsels to the public, to proceed to mar them either 
with faint praise or unnecessary support. You carry things 
at once to the right point. The power of the aristocracy, the 
ability to tax everybody for their vices and leave themselves 
untaxed, is what we are at war with. And the schisms and 
temporary interests which spring up on the hostile side, are 
the matter on which we have to work. 

Nothing could be done for us from friendship ; it is not 
probable that much will be done for us from fear. But indi- 
rectly, the admissions are powerful and enduring. A large 
party in the state has declared, that the most wicked mis- 
penditure of the people's money recorded in history, can only 
be provided for by surrendermg some of the trammds on 
the peoples industry. One part of the huge criminality 
denominated government, has by the act of Providence been 
set at issue with the other. The government has avowed, that 
it cannot spend your money for anti-national and infamizing 
purposes, and rob you by taxes on your powers of production 
too. It has declared that it would if it could ; tlmt it regu- 
lated the Reform Bill for the express purpose of trymg 
whether it could not be accomplished ; and that it should be- 
lieve any government mad, which gave up the point unless 
under the pressure of imperious necessity. And now it tells 
you, this necessity is come. It informs you it has discovered, 

z2 
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that to rob you it is first indispensable yon should be allowed 
to get something to be taken. In its condescension it pro- 
fesses, that sooner than be turned out of office it will allow 
the experiment to be made. For this you are to rush to the 
hustings, and support at all hazards so exemplary a govern- 
ment. 

But take care. The balance is a nice one. You might 
chance to stumble on somebody who should be the people's 
rash friend. You might be ensnared into voting for some- 
body who would do more than make an annual motion for 
leaving Uiieves unhanged, and an occasional outbreak for free 
admission into the parks. This last is the st^le of politician 
that suits the popular cause at a period like the present 
Plenty of them will come when called for, meek, sleek, and 
ready to undertake to serve you. You cannot be insensible 
to the security, which a seven years' provision of such repre- 
sentatives will produce. 

London, 20 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury, 

No. XXX. 

Triple Cbowns at Leicester. 

Sir, — I think I have been informed that Leicester is ** the 
head quarters of Dissent." What do your Dissenters at Lei- 
cester say to the excommunication of friends Markham and 
Swain, on the ground that " for members of a Christian So- 
ciety to take a conspicuous part in politics, is injurious to the 
cause of Christ '? Do they dissent from this ; or do they 
quietly let it pass, as meaning only, that for the members of 
a society to take a side in politics the society does not like, is 
injurious to the cause they undertake to call of Christ ? 

Surely it must have been raining triple crowns lately at 
Leicester., Has any note been taken of such a phaenomenon ? 
What sorts of heads are they, on which they have lighted ? 
Many a church may have had in its heart to utter such an 
anathema against men's attention to their earthly business ; 
but the small and independent church which flounces at 
Leicester, has outdone them alL What may be their articles, 
thirty-nine or otherwise, to which a proselyte must conform ? 
Are they that he believes in God, and will vote as his 
class-leader e^all direct? There is something that ought 
to be historical, in this outbreak of the church within your 
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There are plenty of churches willing enough to follow the 
example, if triis goes down. But it may be doubted whether 
the aggregate result would be satisfactory, to that Dissent 
whose head quarters are said to be at Leicester. 

London, 20 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser. 

No. XXXIII. 
Policy op a " Slave Class.*' — Calculation op Consequences. 

Sib, — Though disappointed in any expectations I might 
have formed of seeing the signs of prsetematural energy of 
preparation in vour town of Manchester, I may be serving 
the cause elsewnere, by taking the assistance of your paper 
to disseminate an examination of the circumstances which 
should direct the frienc^ of the Charter in any particular 
place, in their endeavours to raise the popular cause out of 
the dirt into which it has been trampled. 

The purpose of the friends of the Charter is always to be 
assumed to be, to take the course, the fear of which shall be 
most likely to be effective towards promoting the entrance of 
a representative of their own opinions into the House of Com- 
mons. As the "dave class," they are the objects of the hatred 
of all the other classes which compose the state ; and though 
attempts may be occasionally made to disguise it, the feeling 
will be seen displaved at large, in the bitter animosity wim 
which any man will be pursued, who has ever been suspected 
of sincerely desiring to assist in rallying the *' slave" interest; 
To give an example, nothing but the sentiment which would 
be manifested against a Slavery Abolitionist in the Southern 
States of America, can describe the hostility with which 
I find m^lf hunted down b^ commercial and manufac- 
turing ca])italists of all descriptions, merely because, though 
having agitated the very questions which tney now perceive 
to be the life-blood of their interest, and at a period when 
their dullness was slumbering quietly in the gulph that was 
prepared for them, I am suspected of having done it with a 
view to the effects on the politically enslaved, and not with 
the single eye to the interests of &e capitalists which would 
have merited their applause. 

All ideas tlien of being what the popular diction would call 
** butter-finger'd " on the matter, are out of place. We are 
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the slaves of a country, trjdng to force oar way to political 
equality ; and as such, there is no wonder at the sword bdng 
drawn against us, and the scahhard thrown away, which we 
certainly need not trouhle ourselves to pick up. We go for 
the chance of somehody's making peace with us, to avoid ^e 
greater evil we might inflict hy war. We coax nobody, court 
nobody ; we are slaves, and therefore we know that nobody 
can love us. But we can do this ; between two parties, of 
which the ins are rather more odious than the outs so far as 
the more recent nature of the injuries can effect it, we have 
the power, if we can hold together, of acting in a way which 
shall induce one party of the thieves, for the sake of tempo- 
rary advantage, to let down the other. We know the strength 
of their common interest in keeping out the people ; but we 
know that a common interest is not always proof against par- 
ticular convenience, and on this we build. 

The friends of the Charter then, in an enormous number of 
the constituencies if they are active and united, have the power 
of inflicting a heavy blow upon th^ party they take against. 
And the question is, how it shall be the heaviest. 

The professing friends of the Charter may be mainly di- 
vided into two classes ; — those who have made up their minds 
that of the two powerful political parties in the state, the ins 
are if anything the worst, and therefore anything tending 
indirectly to exchanging them for the outSt instead of being 
an evil is of the nature of a good ; — and those who have not. 
And the two ways of acting which offer themselves to deli- 
beration, are those of setting up and maintaining a candidate 
of their own principles, or going over, as was done at Not- 
tingham, to the party which the far-goers at least of the deli- 
berants, believe to be the least undeserving of the two. 

And here the question of consequences must depend entirely 
on which course will carry most votes into the ranks hostile 
to the party intended to be attacked. For example, let it be 
supposed there are 1000 Tory votes, 1000 Whig, and 100 
Chartist. If the course be taken of voting with the Tories, 
some will vote with the Whigs, and some not vote at all. 
Suppose then that out of the hundred, 40 refuse to vote at 
all. Of the remainder, if 30 vote with the Tories and 30 with 
the Whigs, the result is a tie as before ; if 31 vote with the 
Tories and 29 with the Whigs, the result is a majority of 2 to 
the Tories; and vice versd. So that the question of policy 
entirely depends, on whether of those who finally vote, a 
greater number will vote on one side than on the other. In 
Other words, to gain anything by voting for the Tories, the 
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Chartists must be assured that a greater number of those who 
would have consented to vote for a Chartist candidate if there 
had been one, will not vote for the Whigs. 

This is of some importance, because there is danger of de- 
lusion from the idea that every individual who goes over to 
the other side counts for two. So he does, if he goes by him- 
self ; but not if at the same time there goes over a man to 
the opposite party, who would have joined him in voting for 
a candidate of their own. 

Examples in both kinds are presented by Nottingham and 
Manchester. At the first it is probable from the results, that 
the Chartists went over together, and were not neutralized 
by an equal number of weaker brethren voting for the other 
party. At Manchester, when the Whig subornation of per- 
jury had precluded the taking of votes for the candidate of the 
Charter, it is probable that for every Chartist who voted with 
the Tories, two voted with the Whigs ; which was what the 
subornation was intended to effect. 

A slave class must live and learn. And the first thing they 
must unlearn, if it is yet to do, is to sweep out all foolish fond 
expectations of profiting from anything but the self-interest 
of their enemies. 

London, 20 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 

No. XXXI. 

Can more Food be created, by making the Land shift Hands? 

Sir, — My desire to enter into " an amicable controversy " 
with Mr. James Orange, had its origin in nothing but finding 
his signature to a letter in your journal of 19 April 1841, 
which I took for granted was inserted to invite discussion on 
the subjects contained. And on referring to my letter 
(No. 27 in your journal of April 23), in which this desire was 
aimounced, I find such an absence of anything like a sar- 
castic or scornful spirit, or a desire to hold any person up to 
"ridicule," that if the assumption of this is not an innocent 
ruse on the part of Mr. Orange to attract attention to our 
correspondence, I can only refer him to the resource of pub- 
lishing the parts which he complains of, and so taking the 
judgment of the public. 

What I note is, that Mr. Orange has not answered any of 
the objections advanced against the contents of his letter. He 
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intimates that my questioDs were many. Not so many, but 
Uiat the whole of them may be repeated here, and answeis 
requested. 

The bearing and apshot of Mr. Grant's letter on which I 
asked for '* controversy," after examining what parts are 
introductory and what confirmatoij or b^ way of imTOOTe- 
ment, is that the sufferings of the mdustnous classes Will not 
be effectually relieved, till they possess what the writer 
names '*a small, but to them important, direct beneficial 
interest in the land." And this he distinctly spealos o( as 
tiiat by which, '* if generally and suitably encouraged, mudi 
might be done in comparatively little time, towards annihi- 
lating poor's rates and pauperism through the length and 
breadth of the land,*' and ** at the same time giving the nation 
plenty, that natural concomitant of peace." Mr. Oran^ 
certamly rates one or both of us too low, if he thinks ttiere u 
any necessity for asking for the ** subject " of the controversy 
now. 

I opposed, by asking how Mr. Orange would have applied 
his theory if he had been in that Turkish frigate, where the 
captain went to sea with a short stock of water, and sold it to 
the highest bidder ; — whether he would have mended the case 
by giving the passengers " a direct beneficial interest" in the 
water that was on board ; — whether " intellectual improve- 
ment " would have done any thing for them, unless it could 
have been directed into the course of forcing the commander 
to admit water from some neighbouring port. And I now 
repeat the questions, with the view of i^ertaining first, 
whether it is admitted that in the case of the Turkish frigate 
nothing could have done any good but what increased the 
quantity of water, and next whether the same is admitted in 
the other case, namely, that no alterations in the tenure of 
the working classes can give them more to eat, unless it is 
accompanied by the circumstance, of increasing what is to 
be eaten. 

If this is admitted, then the controversy is reduced to 
whether the supposed alteration in the position of the 
working classes would produce more to eat or not. On 
which it was clearly premised in the way of precaution, that 
the dispute was not whether some or any of the individuals 
who are to become possessed of the new '• beneficial interest " 
would be the better for it, but whether all that was given to 
them, must not be taken from somebody else, if the fact was 
to be after all, that the quantity of food was not increased. 
And towards the settlement of the controversy as thus 
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stated, it was asked, whether the smallest tendency could be 
shown for the new arrangement to effect the production of 
more food. The complaint had always been, that great land- 
owners and farmers beat the little ones out of the field ; which 
was tantamount to saying they could produce more food with 
a given expense, and consequently more upon the whole. 
And it was further asked, where the lands are, which the new 
comers are to cultivate, and which were not cultivated before ; 
— who could show any land which was not cultivated under 
the old system, if it could be cultivated wiUi a profit ? 

These questions, substantiaUy two, and with tiieir utmost 
branches only four or five, are what were in my original 
letter. And they are repeated here, under the conviction 
that if not answered they convey strong objections to the 
expectation of creating plenty by making the land shift 
hands. 

London^ 19 May, 1841. 



To the Editor qf the Perth Chronicle. 

No. XX. 

Taxes for Robbery. 

Sir, — The answer to your " simple-minded person '* is 
easily given. The reason why the sugar and timber duties 
were not reduced long ago, is because they were not kept up 
as instruments of revenue, but as instruments of robbery. As 
instruments of revenue, they would have produced more by 
being lowered ; as instruments of robbery, the higher they 
were, the more effective. And so they were kept up to a 

Soint which manifestly injured their productiveness; the 
ifference being submitted to by the government, on account 
of the satisfaction it pave the robbers. 

But the application is not limited to the case where 
duties are found screwed-up to the diminution of their 
product ; it extends to all duties where the object is to force 
the citizen to put money into the pocket of some monopolist 
AU duties on foreign articles are strongly to be suspected of 
coming under this head ; for there is almost always some 
other article which the object is to cause to be consumed 
instead, and so put something into the pocket of the dealer. 
And tMs is not the worst ; for they not only put something 
into the pocket of the dealer out of that of me consumer, but 
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they pat into it half what they take from the community, 
and throw the other half away. 

Tn &ct there is hut one mode of taxation which is ahove 
suspicion, and that is a tax on property. Tax what you have 

got, and not your means of getting ; just as you put the 
urthen upon your horse, and do not attach it to the legs that 
are to carry him. But this is precisely what will be resisted, 
by the same dishonest interests which support the other plan. 
The nation is just waking to the great question, of whether 
taxation is to he laid in the places where it is least felt and 
which are host able to afford it, or whether it is to be the play- 
thing of thieves, to be laid on as may best suit their individual 
convenience. 

London, 17 May, 1841. 



To the Editors of the Sheffield Iris, 

No. XXXI. 

Tax on Bread fob Revenue. 

Sirs, — A most important opportunity has just arisen, for 
an industrious community like yours to exert itself in the 
way of petitioning hoth Houses of Parliament. 

in the Upper House Lords Ripon and Winchilsea have 
entered their decided protest against a duty on foreign com 
for purposes of revenue. It is of the highest importance that 
they should receive immediate popular support. The case, 
in fact, appears to be open to compromise ; and moderation 
is always favourahle to those who display it. 

The Petitions then should be, for the removal of the 
acknowledged evil of the proposed ministerial duty, by grada- 
tions of Two Shillings annually. The Petition to the Peers, 
should he forwarded to either of the nohle lords the petitioners 
should select ; and there would probahly be little difficulty 
in finding a presenter for the other, if not on the ministerial 
side, at aU events on that with which the noble lords are con- 
sidered as politically connected. 

The evident propriety of such a course, and the necessity 
for promptitude, wiU dispense with my troubling you with 
any lengthened observations. 

London^ 15 May, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Bolton Free Press. 

No. XXVII. 
** Temporary Pressure." 

Sir, — Can anybody tell a time when we were not labouring 
under "a temporary pressure"? I have no doubt the 
captain of the Turkish frigate, " heard with the utmost pain 
and grief the details of individual suffering which were 
brought under his notice." But he took special care to 
allow no water from a neighbouring port. 

Shall we not view in all these turnings of the game, the 
certainty of the way in which it must ultimately finish ? 

Hull, 26 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Illuminator, 

No. XXIII. 
Opposition to the Corn Laws. 

Sir, — It may possibly have reached your knowledge be- 
fore the arrival of this letter, that I have given the Whigs at 
Hull the opportunity of evincing the sincerity of their oppo- 
sition to the Corn Laws. 

As one of the oldest and most persevering of the opponents 
of those laws, and who has served the general cause of Re- 
form for this borough in parliament with great labour and 
expense, there must be some strong reasons if the moment 
is chosen for declaring their preference for two Tories, to 
seeing me reinstated in my place as one of the candidates of 
the popular choice. • 

Of such reasons I can only imagine the possibility of 
three. 

1. That though an enemy of the Com Laws, I have been 
so rather from a concern for the interests of the working 
classes, than for those of the manufacturing capitalists. 

2. That in reference to the interests of the working classes 
or anybody else, I have always represented a great portion 
of the value of the abolition of the Corn Laws to consist in 
the tendency to the promotion of fiirther Reform. 
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3. That I have resisted a local plan for securing votes 
by an outlay of money, in which the attempt had been nuide 
to involve my name. 

After this explanation J may probably be permitted to 
request the attention of the Reformers of Leicester to the 
progress of operations. 

London, 24 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leeds Times. 

No. LXIV. 

Hull Election. 

Sir, — I will not occupy vour columns at this time further 
than to sav, I hope we shall do our duty at Hull in the 
struggle for popular rights now commencing throughout 
the country. On some points we are already a pattern for 
other places. The Chartists are behaving beautifully. I 
never think of them without likening them to the Puritan 
•*^ hOl-folk *' of the olden time, dispersed, persecuted, some- 
times perhaps not altogether right, but still containing the 
root of the matter in them, and waiting only for &vouring 
circumstances to bring them into the sunshine of success. 

Their influential representatives have recognized in the 
most explicit manner, the duty of joining with aU and any- 
body that will enable them to gain a step in their own course. 
If tne precise terms in which they do it are a little grittesque, 
it^ must be remembered that men under suffering are not 
given to taffeta phrases. The act, and its consequences, are 
not on that account the less substantial. 

Hull, 25 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leicestershire Mercury, 

No. XXXI. 

Erastians and Cameronians. 

Sib,— The question is brought to issue here, of how far 
the '* Erastians and Cameronians" of present times, are 
capable of forming an effective combination. The odds are 
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many, that we shall diverge either into a ** right-hand ex- 
treme" or a "left-hand falling off;" but "Claver'se" 
and his black horse are upon us, and we must hold the bridge 
if we can. 

The evident motive to which we are to look, for the holding 
in union of this motley force, is the consciousness which 
must be impressed on every individual, that not only the pre- 
sent but the future interests of all are vitally involved. 

Hull, 26 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Manchester Advertiser. 

No. XXXIV. 
Experiment at Hull. 

Sir,— I believe the experiment has been fairly set on 
foot at Hull, of how &r two parties, the extremes of which 
regard each other with feelings of considerable dislike, but 
checked by the presence of a large body who are anxious 
only for a general success, can hold together in tiie &ce of 
a determined and united host who are adverse to both. 

The experiment may be a dangerous one; but *'out of 
this nettie danger, we pluck the flower safety." The scene 
is of the more interest, because it involves the relations to 
exist in future between two political divisions of the com- 
munity, which though at this moment unequal in point of 
substantial power, are manifestly progressing daily towards 
the reduction of the difference. 

Hull, 26 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 

No. XXXII. 

Test of Sincerity. 

Sir,— As I take for granted, that an object of your cor- 
respondents at large, is among others to get up fiiendly 
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discussions on points where the general interest is eoncemed, 
I take the liberty of representing my doubts of the stren^h 
of the argument of Mr. Barber m your last number, whidi 
would infer that it is improper our manufactures should 
go abroad, or go in increased quantity, because the manufac- 
turers are in rags at home, 

I confess myself to be strongly impressed with the possi- 
bility, that the fact of our manufactures not going abroad, or 
not going to the extent which might be practicable, may be 
the precise reason why our manufacturers at home are clothed 
in rags. 

I know it may be urged, that to take possession of the cloth 
which might be destined for abroad, and apply it to the fabri- 
cation of cloaks, or anything else which has superseded the 
original fig-leaves, for the manufacturing operatives, would 
effect the removal of the individual suffering complained of. 
But so would any other interference with what is, at the time 
being, considered the right of property. The object of govern- 
ment, I imagine, is not to determine how far private benefit 
might be derived from interferences from time to time with 
the right of property, but so to rebate the laws generally, 
that the property of the poor, wluch is their industry, shall 
be preserved from invasion by the interested restrictions of 
the other portions of society. 

If the workman who turns a lapidary's wheel, and who it is 
to be presumed is remunerated at the same rate as any other 
kind of unskilled labourer, were to represent that the jewels 
ought not to be sent abroad, while he himself was not aUowed 
the smallest particle of them in the way of ornament, I think 
the strong heads of the working classes in general would per- 
ceive, that there was a want of connexion, or an erroneous 
connexion, in the argument conveyed ; — that there might be 
good and valid reasons why the lapidary's labourer like others 
should be better paid, but that the way to remedy, was not to 
stop the lapidary s wares. 

At the same time I should be the last in the world to inti- 
mate a doubt of the sincerity with which the argument 
is advanced. The place from which I write, will suggest 
to you that I am engaged in an experiment upon the sincerity 
in a very different quarter. The Whigs have pitted their 
existence on their desire to remove the Corn Laws. I have 
conseijuently been unable to resist the importunities of my 
acquaintance here, that I would afford the opportunity of 
testing their sincerity, by the alacrity with which they will 
support one of the oldest and most persevering opponents of 
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those laws, and who adds the recommendation of having been 
principally actuated by a zeal for the advancement of further 
reform. 

Hull, 25 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Perth Chronicle, 

No. XXI. 

The Iron is in our Souls* 

Sir, — As the Whigs, though " they often take leave, are 
loth to depart,'' permit me again to impress on you the im- 
portance of urging your co-patriots to improve the oppor- 
tunity to the advancement of the popular cause. I know 
too much is not to be expected from the unrepresented. It 
is part of their misfortune, that they have been cut off from 
the formation of those habits of activity and combination, 
by which free men push their interests and their wishes. 
But this is a component part of the evil to be encountered. 
We did not undertake to call the free but the " slave class " 
into liberty. In other countries the slave has made head, or 
at all events writhed himself into some advantage. The 
Irish slave, apt as he is to be made the subject of bargain and 
compact to the betrayal of his helpers, has decidedly bettered 
his condition. It is nere only that we lie effortless, and con- 
sequentiy hopeless. Why, when there wants nothing but 
a geneijal attack on the political power of those who have 
deceived and wronged us, is there not an organization from 
one end of the country to the other, among the down- trodden ? 
Alas, the iron is in our souls. It is not that there is any 
want of the physical means, or of somebody to show the 
way and call to follow ; but the mischiefs of habitud oppres- 
sion have weighed us down. The enemy calculates on our 
quiescence, and we bear him out in his estimate. 

London, 24 May, 1841. 



968 Letters an the Science qf CiviiizcOion. 

To the Editors qf the Sheffield Iris. 

No. XXXII. 

Lettebs on the Soibncb op Civilization. 

Sirs, — Highljr estimating, as I do, the Letters on the 
Science of Civilization by Mr. T. J. Dunning which appear 
in your paper, may I, as an old labourer in the vineyaro, be 
permitted to point out a part in No III in your last, where 
it strikes me the author might keep closer to the forcible 
analogy he has begun with ? 

When water rises in price in a besieged town or during 
the march of a caravan, is it the charge made by the 
holder which enables him to obtain so much, or is it the cir- 
cumstance of scarcity ? 

Clearlv the last, and not the first. For if the holder chuses 
to ask the smallest quantity beyond what the scarcity will 
enforce, he will be unable to obtain it 

My belief is, that a question of the same kind is practicaUy 
involved in the dispute whether rent forms part of the price 
of com. That it is charged in the price, there can be no 
doubt ; any more than what is ^ot for the water. But by 
forming part of the price, something else is usually meant; 
and if your correspondent concedes the term, he will find 
this something coming against him. The main point of 
dispute with Mr. Ricardo and his followers, is whether rent 
makes price, or price makes rent ; and though attempts have 
been made to ridicule the distinction as one of words only, it 
diverges into marked hostility on the subject of Tithes, to the 
extent of claiming to prove that Tithes make the price of 
bread, instead of bread settling the value of the Tithe, &e final 
result of which is an erroneous conclusion on the question 
whether if Tithes were abolished tomorrow, they would not 
be immediately taken by the landlords in ^e rent. 

Hull, 22 May, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle. 

No. XXXI. 
" Live and let Live." 

Sir, — What can a man mean who signs himself ** lite 
AND LET LIVE,*' and the first specimen of his notions of 
living, is that other people must be taxed to keep him ? 

He cannot live without a tax. To be taxed for him, he 
thinks is the natural condition to which men were bom. 
And to live by the produce of a tax, he considers to be '* to 
learn and labour truly, to get his own living in that state of 
life to which it has pleased God to call him." 

Why should not tne manu&cturers set up the same plea of 
*• Live and let live," in support of a bounty on foreign 
com? 

Hull, 26 May, 1841. 



To the Editor qfthe olton Free Press. 

No. XXVIII. 
Rat-catohsrs* Woes. 

Sir, — The monopolists are putting out dolorous addresses 
to the tradesmen and shopkeepers. It has occurred to me to 
think what an amusing parody might be drawn up, addressed 
to the tradesmen of Jerusalem, and remonstrating against the 
mischiefs which would be caused by withdrawing the Roman 
armies from the siege. 

What losses to the owners of lands inside the Roman 
line ! how heavily these would fall in the end on the 
trading community ! what destmction to all capital engaged 
in gathering grass for salads I how the value of rats and ower 
domestic quadrapeds would be reduced in the market, and 
all who had been employed in their production thrown upon 
the manufacturing interest for support ! What lowering of 
wages in consequence ! and slU through the rash experiment, 
of removing the state of siege ! 

I think some of your correspondents might usefully ex- 
haust the subject of these rat-catchers' woes. 

Hull, 3 June, 1841. 
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970 Flag qfthe Charter.^Bluff Ual 

To the Editor qfihe Dundee Chrordele. 

No. XXVI. 

Flag op thb Chaster. 

Sir, — The course which I have all along taken the liberty 
to urge upon the friends of the Charter, appears to have 
succeeded at Hull. The white flag of the Charter is acknow- 
ledgedf and flies in union with the orange of the older shato 
of Liberals. We owe this result to the flrmness of the Mends 
of the Charter here, and to the action of a strcm^ 8ecti<Hi 
among the other Liberals, who, thoush avoiding £e name 
" everywhere spoken against,'* are still with us in everjrtfaing 
but the name. 

The greatest pains have been taken to carry alon^ with us 
the consent and full agreement of the most ardent friends of 
the Charter ; and I trust that nothing will prevent us from 
arriving at a &vourable result. 

Hull, 26 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Leeds Times. 
No. LXV. 
Bluff Hal. 

Sir, — The gruel here, appears to be " thick and slab.*' 
You cannot possibly know, neither can 1 tell you, a sanglant 
joke the Irishmen m the House of Commons have upon the 
small connexion there was between the Reformation and any 
meritorious design in the powers that brought it about. The 
present, with variations, seems to be the same case. And just 
as little policy as our forefathers would have shown in refusing 
the Reformation through doubts as to the precise motives of 
bluff Hal, shall we have, if any of us neglect the passing 
opportunity, because we could have imagined better reasons 
for going along with us, and a better manner of enforcing 
them. 

Hull, 1 June, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Leieeetershire Mercury, 

No. XXXI. 
Pbacb at Hull. 

Sir, Yoa will x^erhaps be doing service, by allowing me to 
say, that we are going on here in all peace and harmony, 
and like the man who stands between the 1^ of the compasses, 
escaping '* many evils that others endure. 

No war or battle's sound, is heard within our borders; 
while it is understood that shillelaghs rain at Manchester, 
and men are arrayed against each other, who might just as 
well have been agreemg to squeeze the monopolist for a 
large loaf. 

In all this there is matter for. study, and perhaps for 
edification. 

Hfdl, 3 Juney 1841. 



To the Editor qf the Manchester Advertiser, 

No. XXXV. 

Shillelaghs at Manchester. 

Sir, — Unless there be exaggeration by the way, we hear 
that at Manchester broken heads are more plentiful than 
dumplings. At Hull, on the contrary, we are doing our 
work, as Blackwood said, *' in peace and jollity ; " and it is 
not clear we may not be able to beard the giant Monopoly, in 
his den in the East Riding. This seems to be the difference 
between knowing how to go about our work, and not knowing. 
Truly our lot is fallen on pleasant j^laces ; for an Irishman's 
shillelagh is no plaster for the pate it lights upon. 

Hull, 3 June, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Nottingham Review, 

No. XXXIII. 
The Chartists. 1 

Sir, — As a sort of continuation of my letter in your last, 
may I be allowed to state that the question at Hull appears to 

2a2 
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have been amicably settled in a manner wticb 
fair stand-up contest with tlie deciared 
tical rdbrro. 

Tbe Chartists have behaved widi Ihe w M om of tfaeaeipeDt, 
and I doabt not, with the innocence of die doTe. I take tfap 
opportunity of saying in behalf of a people c¥ ef j mb ci e speHBm 
a^inst, tlttt nobody wiU be tlie wont far t^ ntmwtmmm^ t 
hi^lier estimate than has commonly been done» both of tbeir 
principle and of their power. 

HuU, 2 June, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Perth ChnmeU. 

No. XXII. 

^ Rude ahd Rascal CoMMon.** 

Sir, — When the upper classes fidl out, the under ones oome 
by their rights. There is at this moment a grand diyisioD 
in the upper classes, one half standing out for tfaeir myiBt 
encroachments, and the other half, from political cdrcnm- 
stances, being obliged to sink their personal or daas inteiestB 
in their political. 

Here, then, is the moment for the ^ rude and raacal com- 
mons," as the Church of England calls them in her Homilies, 
to bestir themselves. As in old time they wrought them- 
selves forward between the king and the feudal lords, some- 
times appealed to by one and sometimes by the other, so now 
they should seize the opportunity for going with the party 
where they shall gain most strength. 

I think, Sir, if jou look around you, you may find reasons 
in your own neighbourhood, or if the expression is clearer, 
in your own pages*, why the popular interest should make 
head, if they can, against the '< glorious constitutions " of 
various kinds they find bequeathed to them by ancestral 
darkness. 

Hull, 31 May, 1841. 



To the Editors of the Sheffield Iris. 

No. XXXIII. 

The Agricultural Fum-Hi. 

Sirs, — Will it not occur to every person, that the delicate 
anxiety expressed by the agricultural monopolists, for pre- 

* An allaaion to loiiie of the Tory manifestos connected with the electioiu. 
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serving the country independent of other countries, resolves 
itself into a desire to limit the wealth and population of the 
country to what can be kept upon the landlords' corn, and 
extinguish the rest, the lanolords at the same time benefiting 
by the increased pressure for food ? 

The " great principle," the " wise," the "politic," and the 
" safe," resolves itself into this and nothing else. We are to 
populate up to what can be fed at starvation prices, and 
starvation price for aU corn is to raise rents everywhere. It 
is not that an increased price is to be given for the particular 
com which is grown with difficulty and at great expense, as 
for instance the corn grown upon flag-stones ; but the price 
of all com, including that on the richest land, is to be raised 
by the same amount, and the difference go to increase the 
rents. 

What will become of you at Sheffield, if this independence 
of other countries is established ? For, to say nothing of its 
effects through the shutting-out of com, it cuts you off horn 
all possession, and all hope, of foreign trade at all. If you 
make a gross of knives to send abrcMid under any circum- 
stances or any form, that is being dependent on other 
countries; for if other countries chuse to hinder it, they 
can. The prohibition is therefore levelled at foreign trade 
in the abstract. <*The Celestial Empire must not traffic 
with outside barbarians," is the real dictum of the agri- 
cultural FuM-Hi. 

HuU, 29 May, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle. 

No. XXXII. 

Question op Monopolies. 

Sir, — I only write to show you, that in the bustle pre- 
paratory to an Election, we can think of our friends in other 
quarters. The question of Monopolies or No Monopolies is 
here fairly brought to issue; and the only f&vlt we nave to 
find, is that our adversaries will not ** peel " upon the other 
side. We suspect they are reserving themselves for such 
an onset at the last, as shall make the day memorable in the 
annals of Political Economy. 

Hull, 3 June, 1841. 
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To the Editor qfthe Dundee Chronicle. 
No. XXVII. 

CaNDIDATSB who " WILL XXPLAIM TBBIB ViBWS.** 

Sir, — I am much amased with men who come before a 
constitaency, and say *' they will explain their views.'* Has 
the constitaency no " views*' ? And is it not tiie reasonable 
thing, that the constitaency shoald look oat for those who have 
in times past given the greatest evidence of will and power to 
promote the constitaency's views, rather than open shop ibr 
neaiing who, ander the temptation of an election, will con- 
descend to come the nearest in his professions? 

When a coantry is in a state of agitation firom civil war, 
the contending parties do not commit their cause to any gen- 
tleman of a mihtary cat, who will be so exceeding kind as to 
say he thinks he can consent to take their side; bat ^lej 
inqaire who in times past has displayed the deepest con- 
cern, and made the most strenuous efforts in evidence of his 
trust- worthiness. The infirmity of all promisers is, that they 
will say the most they can when th^ are out, and do the 
least they can when they are in. The important question 
always is, has a man given proof of any real intent to carry 
forward your cause to success ; or does he come for the sake 
of strutting for a time in ^our uniform, and enjoying the 
*< pay and proven t" which, either in meal or in malt, may be 
therewith connected ? And we do not see parties in such 
circumstances, too suddenly exalting a man from the mere 
fact of his having come over from the opposite side. It may 
be right to give a certain encouragement ; but that a man 
was serving last year in the enemy's ranks, does not neces- 
sarily make him a general in ours. 

When a party is found adopting the policy here held out 
for dispraise, the inevitable consequence seems at the very 
least to be this, — that such party contemplates no progression, 
but is anxious only to secure a certain number of men who 
will say yes or no when they are bid. 

Hull, 31 May, 1841. 
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To the Editor qf the Metropolitan Anti-Com-Law Journal. 

No. III. 
An Election thb true Abbna. 

Sir, — At the present moment I will not eneage your pages 
furtlier than by endeavoaring to impress, Siat a contested 
election is the true arena for the establishment of Free Trade 
and Anti«Com-Law principles. Not an election where a few 
magnates settle tlie matter over their champagne, and turn 
it over to be finished by a few voters over their ale. But 
one where the candidates and their supporters, invade the 
household-godB of both electors and non-electors, — appeal to 
their reason and the bread-basket, — ask the women if Jack and 
Jem are not sitting in the comer, because trade is stopped by 
Act of Parliament, — ^if the dock-yard is not silent, because 
goods may not be carried out for com, — and if the bankrupt 
master was not ruined, because a sentry in the shape of a 
Custom-house officer was put uj>on his counting-house. 

After all that has been done, it is surprising what darkness 
yet prevails. Agitating here under the popular fls^, some of 
the shipwrights came to ask, if I seriously believed ueir trade 
was affected by the Com Laws. This is what you may call 
being white for the harvest ; and tme it is, that in comparison 
of ^e want, the labourers are few. 

Will you allow me to point out to you, the maritime and 
water-bome men as eminentiy calculated to be energetic 
agents in the present Holy War. It is in fact a stmggle 
between the owners of the land and of the water. When the 
agriculturists at Lincoln or elsewhere, have clearly laid down 
the law that it would be no breach of the peace, I think we 
cobld get up such a " hurrah " of water-bome Cossacks, as 
should bring both horse and foot of the agriculturists to 
reason. 

HuU, 16 June, IS^l. 
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(TAtf following etrtraeU from Eleetion ProcBodkngi in 1841, an vuerted fir fft«tr 
connexion wUh the nbjedt treated elsewhere,^ 

ADDRESS 

To the Electors and Non-Electors of Hull, at a Meeting in 
the Free-Masons' Hall* Mytongaie, 21 May, 1841. 



Mr. John Peck was called to the Chair, who shortly stated 
the object of the meeting. 

Colonel Thompson came forward to address the meet- 
ing. He said — Gentlemen, the chairman has so well com- 
menced the business of this meeting, that I will take advantage 
of it to avoid going over the same ground, and proceed at 
once to explain our present position. Some few years ago I 
was your representative ; and in this capacity I did, what 
everybody does not do with their constituents, correspond 
with you twice a- week. If I had done wrong therefore, you 
might always have corrected me ; but I believe the £eict was I 
gave satisfaction to most of vou, and even, so far as the thing 
was practicable, to many wno were our political opponents. 
But at the next election, unexpected courses were taken 
against me by those we tiiought our friends, religious differ- 
ences were exaggerated and exasperated, and recourse had 
to ancient relatives, to beg of me m the name of my father 
(who I doubt not yet lives in the recollections of some of 
you), that I would not come to a place where certain 
defeat, they said, would throw discredit on his memory. 
Believing there were other places where my success would 
be assured, and being in fact at that moment declining offers 
on the principle that I would not encourage division in the 
Liberal party by standing against a Whig, I to mv loss tried 
the other course, and through a succession of accidents failed 
after all. And now I put it to your own knowledge, whether 
the result was not that two Tories were brought in for Hull, 
instead of two Liberals with a good majority ; and whether 
two seats in a neighbouring town, and one in the East 
Riding, were not given triumphantly to the Tories as the 
consequences. So that I might say five Tories were brought 
into parliament, to keep me out On the next occasion when 
an election was expected, union appeared to be re-established ; 
but was broken up in consequence of circumstances to which 
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I will not further allude, than by repeatins the declare- 
tiona I have made publicly to you before, tibat I bad no 
concern with the transactions which took place. And now 
that another election is anticipated, 1 understand there is 
a sect, a section, of professing Liberals, who hold oat in 
the reftisal to unite with us. To this secticm I will ad- 
dress myself; with this section, 1 wiU hold an argument 
What is it I have done? or what is it I have not done? 
Is it that I have done too little ? or is it that I bAve done 
too much? Or is it, that though it may be very right to 
do right, yet it must be done by the right man too ? Grcn- 
tlemen, there was, as you may have heard, another election,— 
in M arylebone ; and there too, the policy was followed of 
bringing in a Tory to keep me out. The men who did it, 
knew unless they shut their eyes, that there was not the pos- 
sibility of bringmg in the candidate they set up to oppose me: 
They knew, or if they did not everybody else did, mat there 
was a band of electors sufficient to turn the election, deter- 
mined to go all lengths to keep out a supporter of die New 
Poor Law. By what power except the gift of prophecy, thejf 
discovered the necessity of keeping me out at such a sacrifice, 
I cannot tell ; but so it was. "Hiey foresaw that they were 
going to enter into compacts and agreements with which I 
was not to be trusted ; and so they preferred a Tory there. 
At Manchester the same spirit was displayed. There was 
assuredly no obligation on anybody to give the election to onr 
side ; but there was no necessity for turning the Anti-Com- 
Law Journal on us afterwards. Another thing that happened, 
I will mention for your warning. The Manchester men are 
not good at getting up in the morning ; and by nine o'clock 
word had been sent to the poll-clerks that the candidate bad 
resigned, and so they refused to record votes for him. I be* 
lieve you will agree with me, that nothing is more competent 
to account for the number of recorded votes being smalL 
Grentlemen, I am not aware that I can refer to any parlia- 
mentary miracles performed by me as your representative; 
but I was at all events considered as a man worth opposing. 
One subiect however there was, on which it is within your own 
knowledge that I had laboured perseveringly, and begun when 
many others had their eyes closed to the mischief. You know 
that for fourteen years 1 have been the incessant assailant of 
those restrictions upon trade, which shut your port, stop your 
ships, starve your mariners, and send your merchants into 
the Qazette. I now then point to that sect or section I began 
wilh mentioning, and ask them if they mean to prove the 
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fiincerity of themselves and party in their declared opposition 
to tlie Corn Laws, by opposing one of the oldest and most 
notorious opponents of that svstem. If to oppose the Com 
Laws is their object, what is their fault with mef Is it pos* 
sible that this sect or section should confess, that it is because 
I opposed them in theinterest of the working classes, rather 
than of the capitalists ? On another and kindred question, I 
maintained opinions on which we ought to test their sin- 
cerity. I never denied that there was necessity for prudence 
and economy in a system of Poor Laws ; but I saiu that the 
true way to go to work, was to allow people to keep them- 
selves. I have alwavs held, and submit it to you now, that a 
man may build a wall, and fill it with the hardest and heaviest 
stones, and cover it at top with broken bottles, and all the 
spikes that ever were invented to keep the people that are 
outside from jumping in, or those that are insiae from jump- 
ing out,— if only he will not insist on crushmg our heads 
against it afterwards. Build Poor-Law Bastiues to your 
hearts' content, only do not make laws to drive us into them. 
On all these subjects you the working classes have the deep- 
est interest, and you have come to the determination tliat you 
will have the means of effectually declaring your opinions, in 
other words that you will have political power. And have 
you asked for anything unfair ? How many of you are there, 
who have banded together in this demand r (Cry of** Three 
Millions.") I take fbr granted you will count the women too ; 
so that on this calculation you ought to have a hundred and 
thirty representatives in the House of Commons. Have yoa 
a hundred, have yon thirty, have you five ? Be quite sure tnen 
you are on the right side at present, in saying you will have a 
member where you can. And we will have it quietly and 
peaceably too. If any direct attempt had been made upon 
you, such as has been seen in France and Canada, I hope you 
should have found me and mine where the exigency of the 
moment should direct ; but extension of politick privileges 
must be folbwed peacefully. Do not vou see that things are 
goinc in our favour ? Have we not, for instance, a member 
for tne West Riding, who though bom in the aristocratic 
class and owing all he has to land, has yet the eenius to main- 
tain that his class derives no ultimate benefit from the inflic- 
tion? And how should they? Have not they children to 
keep ; and of what use is it to any man that his rents are 
raised from £500 to £600, if all his children are to be turned 
upon his hands without the possibility of finding them pro- 
fitable employment ? If he makes them merchants, they wUl 
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£> into the Gazette. If they are lasers, they win find more 
wyers than hriefs ; if they are medical men, there is noho^ 
sick that can afford to pay a doctor. If they are cdergymoi, 
that profession too is overstocked, and births, deatlis, and mar- 
riages cannot keep pace with the demand for fees. And now 
I will sit down, and wait to answer any questions that may be 
asked me. Well then, if nobody will make any objection, 
I must make one to myself. I have heard from several quar- 
ters since I have been here, that I am charged with — what 
think you —corresponding with Tory journals. Now though I 
plead guilty to corresponding with many journals, I may aak 
of the organs of the press who sit below, whether they ever 
heard of there being one Tory. The nearestj can come to any- 
thing of the kind, is that I once wrote to the London Timet 
to correct a mis-statement I had fallen into, and the Time* in 
the most handsome manner corrected it immediately. To 
any other objections, I must answer as I can find them oat 
It cannot, I think, be objected to any of us, that we ever 
attacked anybody in the possession of their just rights, or did 
an3rthing but adc to be allowed to keep our own. But yoa 
must do your own work, and not expect anybody else to do it 
for you ; you might as well ask someboay to make your 
voyage to Hamburgh while you stay at home. If it has been 
my fortune to be deserted by others, it is only the more rea- 
son why I should stick by you. I stand here then as the 
candidate of the Working Classes ; and while we have life and 
health and strength (and it is not very likely we shall all 
break down togemer), let us go on here and everywhere to 
the promotion of our object, which is the attainment of a 
£edr share of political influence for the industrious and the 
unrepresented. 



TO THE 

ELECTORS AND NON-ELECTORS 

OF 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 



Gentlemen, — I again present myself for your Suffrages; 
and under circumstances which I trust will be attended with 
the ancient success. 

My claim to appear among your Candidates rests chiefiy on 
my having been one of the most persevering opponents of the 
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Restrictions upon Maritime Industry which are oppressing 
your Town. On other questions there may have heen earlier 
and more assiduous advocates ; but on this, I have somethmg 
like precedence. 

The struggle is between the Owners of the Land and the 
Owners of the Water ; between those whose property is 
valuable because it produces what is to be eaten, and those 
whose property produces what ought to be exchanged for 
what is to be eaten. 

It is the question of whether Foreign Trade is to be prohi- 
bited by Law, except so far as your earnings shall be shared 
with those who neither toil nor spin. 

It is not the question of whether you shall be the Oppressors 
or the Oppressed. If you demanded that no landowner should 
sell his corn without paying a tax to assist you in importing 
foreign, it would be the counterpart of the oppression from 
which you insist on being relieved. 

The Landowners say, there shall be no Trade or Navigation 
but as they are to be the better for it. The sloop Peggy may 
carry dry goods and groceries between Hull and Gainsborough, 
because it is for their convenience ; but they will cut you off 
from the blue water, unless you can prove to them that they 
are to gain by it. 

The Differential Duties upon Timber are to make the public 
pay for bad Canadian instead of good Baltic ; and to take 
from you the advantage of your natural position for the Baltic 
Trade. In other words, people are to be sent to Canada, for 
you and the public to keep. 

Colonies are good, when they are the instruments of a pro- 
fitable trade ; but not when the trade is to be made profitable 
by taking out of other people's pockets. What would you think 
of a man who set up a plantation across the Humber, to sell 
you bad timber at the price of good, and called it a Colony ? 

The Emperor of Russia is setting up manufactories. Why 
should he not, when there is a law to prevent him from buying 
from English manufacturers with what he has got to pay in, 
and you from being the carriers ? 

When you are told to give up Foreign Trade lest you should 
thereby lose vour Home, is it not like telling a butter-wife 
not to bring ner butter to Hull, lest she should lose her market 
at Cottingham ? For what conceivable reason does edie bring 
it to Hull, but because the market at Hull is the best? 

How are your ships to go from Hull to Hamburgh, or any- 
where else, if when you get there and the cargo sold, you are 
to be told you may vest the return cargo, in anything but 
what UH)uld pay at HuUf Com would pay, and timber; 
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because they are the things wanted here. And for tint Yeiy 
reason an Act of Parliament is made to hinder it. 

How are Sailors to live, if Ships are not to bring Retail 
Cargoes? 

How are Shipwrights toboild Ships, if Ships are not to go ? 

How are all the trades that live hj SailorB and by SUqn 
Wrights to live, if Sailors and Shipwdg^ts are to be pat down 
by Act of Parliament? 

If it was proposed to rebuild your Old Walls and shut out 
com in order to raise the price for those who conld grow it 
inside, is there a man in Hull would believe them when tibey 
told him his wages should be raised till he »)t as much ooni 
out of the small quantity as out of the great r How then is it 
any more possible, that if the Walls are pulled down again, 
wages should fall till they give him no more oat of the 
increased quantity than out of the pinched ? I should like to 
see the man in Hull who would be for keeping up the Walls. 

If the landowners within the Walls pleaded that the in- 
creased price would enable them to increase the quantity of 
com by growing it on flag-stones and house-tops, yoa would 
tell them that you would at all events have to pay for all your 
com at flag-stone price, which means giving the owners 
of the flag-stones two days of your labour for a gallon of com, 
instead of one. 

The New Poor Law is a wall built up to crash your heads 
against ; but the Com Law is what drives your heads against 
the wall. You would care very little for the wall, if they 
would not drive you against it by making laws to hinder you 
from keeping yourselves. 

The Factory Child is a miserable martyr to the landlords' 
love for rents. There are some would relieve it by saying it 
shall starve but not work ; and there are others would help it 
by saying it shall work and not starve. 

That on these points I have fought your battle for Fourteen 
Years, forms, as said before, my principal pretension to your 
suffrages. 

On the enemies of Slavery I have some further claim, as 
having been engaged in the war against it since 1808, and as 
having been instrumental to the first Public Act in which the 
Slave Trade was written down Piracy. 

To the home slavery of Impressment I have been a steady, 
and in some degree a successful, opponent. The whole 
question reduces itself to whether the rich are to take the 
sailor for their wars, without paying him for it. 

To the friends of Reform in general, it may be some recom- 
mendatioD, that I have "been ^ conatant supporter of the 
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principles of Universal Suffirage, the removal of Peconiaiy 
Qualincations for Members of Parliament, Equalization of 
Electoral Districts, Short Parliaments, and the Ballot; and 
was one of ten members of parliament who assisted in embody- 
ing these principles in the document called the Charter. 
Bating slight shades of difBerence, which of the Electors 
calling himself Liberal, disapproves of any of these, or can 
charge me with having pursued them by means at variance 
with the public good ? 

So many of you as think I endeavoured to serve you well 
before, try to enable me to serve you again. 

1 remain. 

Gentlemen, 
Your olden friend and servant, 
T. PERRONET THOMPSON. 
HuU, 27 May, 1841. 



SAILORS OF THE PORT OF HULL*. 

Do not be bamboozled, by those who will do it for you if 
you will let them. 

The duty on Baltic Timber is to prevent you from having 
Ships built at Hull to compete with Foreigners. If those 
who keep it on, are not paid by •' the Spread Eagle" for 
it, they ought to be. 

Would not Sailors be employed to bring home honest and 
good Timber, as well as roguish and bkd ? And would not 
Hull have the advantage in the honest trade from her natural 
position with respect to the Baltic, in the same way as the 
dishonest trade gives the advantage to the Ports on the opposite 
side of the Island ? 

Ifyou are told you ought to prefer the trade to America 
because it is the longest voyage, ask if they think your trade to 
Memel would be increased by going round by Cape Horn. 
The question is not which would make the longest voyage, 
but whether the near voyage or the roundabout would give 
most trade to HuD Ships in the end. You know very weU, 
your trade to Memel by Cape Horn, would be none at all. 

It has been settled this day by the Custom-House books, 

* This bill was iuued in coniequenoe of one with the same address and con- 
taining the expressions marked by inverted commas, havini; been nublished by 
the opposite party, under circumstances of colour and form intended to give it 
the appearance of proceeding firom the liberal side. And the mode of address thus 
began, was oontiaaed daily. 
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that the Ships which entered inwards in the first half of the 
present year, were less than Two-Thirds of what entered in the 
first half of the year hefore. See where these men are cany- 
ing you, and wnere you are likely to he hrought in two or 
three years' time. 

'* A SAILORS' FRIEND," 

AND NO If ISTAKB. 

Hull, 19 June, 1841. 



PORT OF HULL. 

Ships arrived from Forbion Ports 

In the half-year ending 18th June, 1840 992 

In the half-year ending 18th June, 1841 650 

Difference 342 

How many years more will Hull hold out against the Com 
Laws? 



SHIPWRIGHTS OF THE PORT OF HULL. 

Are you at any loss to know, why Ships in your Dock- 
Yards are hardly within hail of one another ? 

Is not there, first, a Tax upon the Timber you most use ? 
And is not there, next, a Tax to make you use bad Timber at 
the Price of good ? 

How, under such Laws, are you to build Ships as cheap and 
good as Foreigners ? 

And when the Ship is built, is not every pound of Biscuit 
and every ounce of Beef that is put on board, made by Law 
to be double the price that Foreigners have it ? 

How, under such Laws, are Hull Ships to be victualled as 
cheap as Foreigners ? 

But if Hull Ships are by Law to be neither built nor vic- 
tualled as cheap as Foreigners, is there any wonder that 
Foreigners do your work ? 

If were was a Law offering a Bounty on every Foreign 
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Ship that would take cargo from the port of Hull, it is likely 
you would grumble. 

Have you any the less cause to grumble, as things are 
now? 

You may take all this good Midsummer Day, to find a 
reason why. 

Hull,2lJune, IMl. 



OPERATIVES. 

You have been told that if Corn fell from 60*. to 50*., 
your Wages would fall from 6*. to 5*. 

Why should you not as soon believe me, if I told you your 
Wages would rise from 5*. to 6s. ? And why should you be- 
lieve either of us unless we can render a reason ? 

If a q^uantity of the goods you make is sent abroad for sale 
(as for instance to America), and a like quantity of equal 
quality is sent there from Germany, each will sell for the 
same pfice, as for instance a Dollar, or Five Shillings. 

When the German Master receives his returns, he has to 
pay, it may be, One Shilling out of the five for the food of 
the Operatives while they were making the goods ; and con- 
sequently has Four left for other purposes, But if the English 
Operative ate exactly the same food, there must be paid for 
it Two Shillings, and consequently the Master has only Three 
left for other purposes. There is therefore One Shilling Pre- 
mium, or 33 per cent, in favour of the German Manufac- 
turer, and he must drive the English one out of the American 
Market. 

If then the Price of the English Operatives' Food was re- 
duced from Two Shillings to One, and One Shilling less at 
the same time paid to the Operatives, the Operatives would 
be exactly where they were. And this is what the Deceivers 
of the Operatives call a Reduction of their Wages. 

But mark the consequences that must follow. The English 
Manufacturer would cease to be cut out of the American 
Market. English manufactures would be sold, where they 
were not before. The Demand for the Labour of the Opera- 
tives must consequently increase ; and with it the Price of 
that Labour, whicn is their Wages. 

Put the opposite case, that the Landowners begged leave 
to put a Third Shilling on the Price of your Food, but promised 
to see it added at the same time to your Wages. Is there one 
among you that would not see that the result must be a di- 

VOL. VI. 2 B 
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minution of Sales, and voor Ehnplojonent and Sabetaiitial 
Wages most consequenily fidl ? 

The Fraud would plainly be, in representing flie Shilling 
added to your Wages and at the same time to the I^ce yoa 
must pay for Food, as an Increase of your Wages. 

Win the smallest Shopkeeper in Hull pat his hand to so 
untradesmanlike a blunder, as that the Manu&cturer can ha?e 
no interest in the cheapening of Food, except what he is to 
take out of the Wages ? 

Htdl, 22 June, 1841. 



MERCHANTS OF HULL. 

Why are there Bankruptcies and Failures among yoa? 

Is it not because the Trade to be divided is limited by Law, 
while your Numbers increase ? 

The trade is to be limited to what can be carried on in ex- 
change for a given quantity of Com. Hence Merchants bid 
against one another for takmg lower Profits, as the Operatives 
for taking lower Wages ; and the weakest go to the wall. 

The country may })ossess commercial capabOities for the 
maintenance of Ten times the Merchants, and Ten times the 
Population of every kind. But all shall be cut down to the 
Tenth ; the Population in the Poor-House, and the Merchants 
in the Gazette. 

Suppose that in old time, Tyre, Venice, or Genoa, had de- 
clared they would eat no com but what was grown in their 
own Territory. Where would the ** Merchant Qitebns " of 
the Mediterranean have been ? 

You are told not to have Trade, lest at some time it should 
be cut off. Would it not be as well not to have legs, for 
the same reason ? 

Hull, 23 June, 1841. 



LANDLORDS OF HULL AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Are you simple enough to believe, that you are interested 
in the suppression of Trade and Commerce by the Com 
Laws? 

First, admitting that your Rents are raised from £500 
ftryear to £600» Do you not know to your cost, that if you 
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bave half a dozen Children, there are no means of establishing 
them in any profitable employment, and you must allow 
them a Pound a- week apiece to keep them off the Parish.? 
And how much do you gain by that ? 

And when you die, what is to be done but divide the Family 
Estate? So that your Children are to be poor Annuitants, 
and your Grandchildren Paupers. 

Depend on it, that under the Corn Laws, the best of us 
will have Great Grandchildren in the Poor-House ; unless we 
have the right of quartering them upon the public. 

But next, What chance is there that your Rents should 
fall? Does any man believe, that if Hull had leave to grow 
till it was as large as Liverpool, buying land would not be a 
good speculation ? There might be changes in the kind of 
produce. Garden-stuff might be grown where now there are 
Oats. But who would be the worse for that ? 

Of all Fools, there is none like a rich Fool. 

Hull, 24 June, 1841. 



FARMERS OF HULL AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Is it possible, that you should believe you gain, by pre- 
venting Foreign Trade ? 

When the Price of Com rises, the Farmer gets nothing but 
the Pickings. The Landlord steps in and puts the substance 
into his pocket, in the shape of a Rise of Rent. 

The Landlord does not gain, when he raises his Rents from 
£500 to £600 a-year through the Corn Laws. For while he 
gains £100 a-year at one end, he has to pay his half-dozen 
Children a Pound a-week apiece at the very least, to keep 
them off the Parish. 

The same impossibility of establishing Children in any pro- 
fitable way of life, presses upon the Farmer. He cannot 
make above one succeed him on the Farm. And if he divides 
it, his Successors are cut down, first into Cottagers, and then 
into Paupers. 

How much less then can the Farmer gain, when he has nof 
even the advantage of the Rise of Prices, but it is taken as 
soon as it is worth taking, by the Landlord in the Rent. 

Hull, 25 Juney 1841. 

2 B 2 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 

Are you dull enough to believe, that you are benefited by 
the Corn Laws ? 

When Jerusalem was besieged by the Roman Armies, do 
you think the Men employed to gather Nettle-Tops, and pick 
Grass for Salads, fared any better than their Neighbours r 

When the Manu&cturing Labourers are brought to Starva- 
tion point, you cannot be better ofP. For if you were, there 
would be a rush of Manufacturers or Manufacturers' Children 
towards your Occupation, till things were equalized. 

Nine Shillings a-week are declared in the House of Lords 
to be good Wages for the support of an Agricultural Labourer 
and his Family. 

And how do you fare upon it ? Look at the calves of your 
legs for an answer. 

Hull, 26 June, 1841. 
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LETTERS, 4-c. 



To Mr. James Sinclair, Secretary of the Charter Association, 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 

Rottenness op the Reformed Pabliambnt. 

Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 31st of August, request- 
ing me to be one of the securities required for the prosecution 
of the petition from Newcastle, I beg to represent that so far 
as I might be individually an object of dislike to anybody in 
power, it would lay me under an unfair disadvantage, and 
nold out something like an additional inducement for the 
contumelious rejection of the petition. The effect of the law 
of elections, as established by former parliaments and not 
altered in the present, is in the first place to make the election 
dependent on the exercise of bribery and intimidation, and in 
the next, to provide a vindictive power capable of being used 
against those who shall appeal to the professed remedy. 

I do not speak on either of these points, without some per- 
sonal experience. In July 1837 I stood for Maidstone. The 
night before the election, a hundred voters sent to my friends, 
and stated that they would vote for me for five pounds apiece, 
and they should ask a Tory eight. I declined ; and the con- 
sequence was, that on the poll I was 140 behind instead 
of 60 ahead as would have been the case if I had accepted the 
offer. Not very long afterwards, another election took place ; 
and though the state of the borough was notoriously as has 
been described, yet when the Liberal party were unwise 
enou^ to make an appeal to the existing law, their appeal 
was declared by a hostile majority to be frivolous and vexa- 
tious, and the individuals who were the securities were 
subjected to loss, in the same manner that I feel assured 
would be applied to myself, if I was found in the same 
position. 

On the other point, I have more recent experience still. 
It is within your knowledge, that I stood at the election of 
1841 for Hull. I suppose nobody will dream of denying that 
bribery the most extensive and orderly, was practised on 
every side but ours. The Whigs in fact began it as early as 
July 1839 ; when they set on foot the plan of purchasing men 
their freedoms, on their written promise to vote as a named 
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individual should direct; and the channels, the sums dis- 
hursed, (three hundred sovereigns at the first swoop), were 
all matters of notoriety, and brought before the cognizance 
of a public meeting at the time. Of course it is not an 
occasion to be hard upon the Tories for following the example, 
lli^htly does Sir Robert Peel say, •* There ' was somethmg 
besides the Chandos clause that carried the election at HulL" 
If he will come to Hull, we will show him to his heart's con- 
tent ; but we have not twenty thousand pounds to dispose o( 
to bring it to him in the House of Commons and be thrown 
out by the prepared defences of the law after all. And what 
remedy have we, supposing we were inclined to try ? The 
law, as aforesaid, has provided that we may brin^ up the 
bribed voters one by one at a huge expense, and stnke them 
off, but that no general conclusion shall be derivable against 
the validity of the election, unless we can put salt upon the 
tail of the individual who went as a go-between from these 
men to the principal ; and even then, if the principal should 
be the Carlton Club, it does not appear how our case is 
mended; or, to take it at the very best, the complaining 
candidate is not seated, but only sent to have the like process 
put in operation u}>on him again. And when we ask to have 
the strength of bribery and intimidation weakened by the 
Ballot, the Whigs tell us they will make it an open question 
as the best means of putting it down ; and the Tories call it 
our " cowardly, mean, lying, hypocritical, sneaking, un- 
English, unmanly invention," though all the time, the 
** cowardly, mean, lying, hypocritical, sneaking, un-English, 
unmanly '* lords and honourable gentlemen who tell us so, 
are using it in their own associations, wherever they feel it to 
be for their convenience. 

The case, in brief, is this ;— That the Law was made by our 
enemies, and we are living under enemy-made law. A Test 
Act is in force against us, thoush one by that name is under- 
stood to have been repealed. As the Dutch were required to 
trample on the Cross before being admitted into Japan, so a 
candidate of your opinions is asked to lay down what he con- 
siders as the conscience of an honest man and the honour of a 
gentleman, before he shall in ordinary cases be eligible, or what 
comes to the same thing, have a chance of being elected, to a 
seat in the House of Commons. He must write himself down 
a scoundrel, or see inscribed upon the door, '* Leave all hope 
to enter here." Or if by some of the uncontrollable chances 
which the ablest le^siation cannot prevent, he should be sur- 
prised by success, then the law is that he shall be fined to 
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any extent which it may suit richer adversaries to inflict upoh 
him hy the expenditure of an equal amount of their own ; as 
happened to myself when I was *' laid down at the door of the 
House of Commons" in 1835, and robhed of four thousand 
pounds as the punishment for having dared to be elected with- 
out bribing a competent m^orify. In these ways combined, 
we are maSe not only the Unrepresented but the Unrepre-^ 
sentable. There is a prepared organization of law, for 
declaring we must *' damn our own souls,'* before we can be, 
or can ^iect, members of the House of Commons. 

The policy of all this, is evidently in the ancient maxim of 
*< making l^e war feed the war." The rich are to have the 
power of laying an elevenfold taxation, as in some instances 
they do, on the consumption of the poor ; they are to stop 
your trade and say no man shall eat a shilling's-worth of bread 
without laying down a second shilling towards finding the 
landlord's concubine in lace, by way ofexchangefor the droit 
de seigneur of the olden time ; and then the pretended repre- 
sentation which is left you, is reduced to a struggle of bribery 
and intimidation, in order that what they have got they may 
keep. The operatives and the poor are to be {Emitted into 
the constituencies ; but it is to to exactly to the extent which 
the aristocracy can buy with most effect ; and every man's 
bottom is to be bared, for the aristocracy to kick the ri^ht 
man if he votes amiss. Such is the state of law under which 
you live at present ; and by which you must live and die, till 
you can find the means to alter it. 

If in answering a simple question I have been somewhat 
diffuse, I trust you will see in it nothing inconsistent with a 
strong feeling of the people's condition, and a strong desire 
to be assistant in improving it. 

BlaekhecUh, 2 Sept. 1841. 



To the Editor qfthe Sun. 

No. I. 
CoRN-L^w Compensation. 

Sir;— The leader in the' Times of this morning on the 
subject of the claims for compensation advanced at the Con-, 
ference at Derby, induces me to endeavour to point out the 
experimental j^roof furnished by the leader aforesaid, that a 
bounty on foreign com, in duration and magnitude equal to 
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the past duty, is the form in which the demand for compen- 
sation is most efPective^ and least easily opposed. 

A tax of twenty millions a-year on the land may he 
easily represented (as it is the tendency of the Times* ardde 
to do), as a mere effort to take hecause ther^ is tiie power. 
But a bounty carries with it its own explanation. If a land- 
owner exclaims against the horror of so depressing the value 
of his land, the reply is ready, *' Why is it more horrible, than 
your inflicting a similar depression on the value of our 
manufacturing capital by a duty f " If the bounty is repre- 
sented as amounting to "the overthrow of the whole landed 
proprietary of England," this is promptly met by the question, 
why it should be any worse than "hallooing upon the 
premises of Mr. Strutt and Mr. Evans, and half a nundred 
other millocrat millionnaires " with a duty. 

On one point the landowners are very dense, and they can 
hardly be blamed for it. They will not see, that the demand 
for a bounty rests on the ground of a judicial punishment; 
the same ground, in fact, which justifies the judge in de- 
creeing the deprivation of property against the vulgar depre- 
dator on the property of his neighbours. If they plead the 
suffering, — the very thing intended is that they should suffer. 
The object, whether they comprehend it or not, is to leave an 
example, which shall deter future parties from acquiring 
legislative power, to turn it to the pecuniary robbery of their 
country. 

Blackheath, 14 Dec. 1841. 



To the Editor qfthe Sun. 

No. II. 

A Bounty on Forkion Corn for a Term of Years. — Its Justick 
AND Policy. — Blunder of dsmandinq a Fixed Duty as a Prk- 

liminabv. 

Sir, — I proceed to follow up the subject of my letter in 
your paper of December 14. 

In settling the form in which compensation for the manu- 
feicturing and commercial interests ought to be demanded 
from the landowners, the object is not to determine what 
would be the snuggest, cosiest, and on the whole thcT most 
desirable mode if an Act of Parliament entitled ** An Act for 
Retribution on the Landed Interest " were sent down to us 
from the Lords, with blanks which we were invited to fill up 
according to our own choice and judgment of what we shoola 
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like best. This would be the error of the Chartists, who say 
" What would be so comfortable as the Charter? Therefore 
let us go for it and nothing else/' But it is to determine 
what is the form of demand, which carries with it the greatest 
probability of practical effect ; the effect heing after all, to a 
considerable extent, like that produced by the artilleryman, 
when he points his gun to a given star, less with the expec- 
tation of hitting it, than of hitting something else which he 
has set his heart upon demolishing. 

When the proposal is made to tax the landowners twenty 
millions a-year, it may be the justest thing in the world, hut 
people do not see it to he so. It maybe the most exact 
measure of retribution, weighed out to an ounce in the nicest 
scales of political economy, but it does not carry the proof 
and evidence upon its face. The argument also by which it 
has been accompanied, — that it would still leave the land- 
owners the richest in Europe, — is of an unfortunate com- 
plexion. It is the counterpart of the argument which states, 
that because Mr. Strutt rides in a carriage, and Mr. Evans is 
understood to give claret, it is clear they have not been robbed 
more than they ought to be. It is, in fact, an argument for a 
Prime Minister. The demand for a bounty on foreign corn, 
in duration and magnitude equal to the past duties, bears, on 
the contrary, the justice of its own dimensions on the face of 
it. It is as difficult to object to on the score of justice, as 
levying a simple restoration from a thief. 

Another objection to the proposal for levying twenty 
millions a-year by a land-tax, is that the payment qfa land- 
tax (notwithstanding what has been lately done by Mr. Scott 
upon the question, which, however powerful, cannot have had 
the effect of removing all prejudices from all minds) is one of 
the strongholds of the landowners, rather than what they count 
a weakness. It would, therefore, be running directly upon 
what they consider as their point of strength. " We are 
paying one land-tax already," would be their answer, " and 
you come to tell us we ought to pay another. We think the 
public in debt to us for what we do, and you chuse this for 
an argument why our burdens should be increased." There 
is no use in saying this defence cannot resist the examination 
of a searching and impartial mind. The question is not of 
whether an enemy's defence ought to be effective, but whether 
it tvill be. 

If the landowners object that a bounty on foreign com is 
not, per se, in the best style of political economy, but is to a 
certain extent a throwing away of the natural resources of a 
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country on the same principles as a duty, one imswer is, that 
whenever the landowners shall propose to remove this damage 
to Uie community hy offering a commutation into a tax on 
land or rent, there is no doubt that fair terms would be ac- 
cepted, or even that something would be done towards 
meeting them, in the way of allowing them a favourable 
bargain. BtU the offer must come from the landowners. 

But another answer is, that it ma3rbe maintained with 
great appearance of justice and of ultimate success, that a 
bounty of the nature and character described, though in one 
direction uneconomical or a source of national loss, w(Kxld 
more than compensate for it in another direction, by the ten- 
dency it would have to recover such portions as might 
be recoverable, of the trade and commerce of the wond, 
which pains have been taken to cut out of the hands of Eng- 
lishmen, and apremium given to foreigners for being the 
instruments. There is nothing like being distinct. The 
position advanced is, that though a bounty on foreign com is 
undeniably a national expense and an outlay, it is an outlay 
it tDould be most wise to make at the present moment^ for the 
sake of the trade and commerce now in the act of expiring, 
which might be rescued from destruction. A dram may be m 
a general way a needless or harmful expense ; but if pouring 
a dram down the throat of a man apparently drowned, wifi 
save him and all the posterity that may be in the loins of their 
&ther, it can hardly be said to be improvidently expended. 
The manufacturing and commercial interest demands justice 
in the shape of this dram . And there is an amazing difference 
in point of popularity, between a tax to bring com in, and a 
tax to keep it out. 

Note here, that all intelligent advocates on the side of the 
manufacturing and commercial interests, know that when- 
ever the change comes, it must be b^ some kind of gradations. 
But they know too, that this is no impediment to compensa- 
tion being afterwards made by a bounty, by gradations of the 
same kind. 

Allow me to notice further, that there may be suspicion of 
a mistake being abroad, on the subject of the necessity or 
desirableness of coming to a fixed duty as a preliminary to 
abolition. It looks like the bad start of some not very dear 
mind, which saw distinctly that to get a duty of lOs. and then 
remove it by two shillings a-year, was one way to remove the 
Corn-laws, but did not see that the end might be obtained 
with equal certainty by deducting annually from each grade 
of the existing scale ; which might with equal ease be changed 
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into a bounty by corresponding steps. Why are we to en- 
counter all the prosing, and all the chances of disappoint- 
ment and trickery, which may arise out of insisting on 
fighting a bye battle for a fixed duty as a preliminary ? If 
anybody can show good reasons, let the thing go on ; but let 
the reasons be shown. 

Blackheath, 21 Dec. 1841. 



To the Editor qf the Sun. 
No. III. 

Free-Trade Conferences. Derby. 

Sir,— I take advantage of your permission to contribute on 
alternate days to your columns, to enter into a further ex- 
amination of the observations of the Times on the Derby and 
Manchester Free-Trade Conferences ; and I mean to confine 
myself principally to one mode of reply, which shall be by 
constantly supposing that the landowners had worked out 
their sentence of a bounty on the importation of foreign corn 
for five-and-twenty years as justice is demanding, and were 
answering the same arguments, mutatis^ mutandis, in our 
mouths, against removal of the bounty. 

* The statements of the Derby sympathizers go to show that in the 
manufactures of the midland districts there has been a downward pro- 
gression, or rather retrogression, for these five-and-twenty years. Does 
that prove the existing distress of those districts to be the result of the 
present Corn-law f We should rather think not, inasmuch as the pre- 
sent Cora-law is only of about half that standing.* — TimeSt 14 Dec. 
1841. 

Fancy the change of positions as described, and " we should 
rather think" they would tell us, that the difference of time 
relied on was only a quibble, inasmuch as the law, though not 
in precisely its present form, had existed for five-and-twenty 
years and more. 

' A more rational inference, we suspect, would be, that the cause of 
our diminished manufactures is to be found in the pacification of 
Europe, which, five-and-twenty years ago, set the nations of the conti- 
nent atliberty to pursue the arts of pace, ^e developement of their own 
resources, and the employment of their native industry/ — lb. 

Fancy the landowners groaning under a bounty on foreign 
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com, IS tfaej win be» and UM to reier it ill to die pacification 
of Europe. 

* It, fboh orcflookin^ or ■eflcctiug Aoe liniiBMliiiK i, our inaiii> 
CKtmcn cimtiii i igH to 'wwiftm dieir own prodnctMn, umI fay inritatioDi 
of ficdb opaatiTes fraoi the c umitij to niidti|ilj tfae immbcis depeodenl 
on a preearioat trade, tfaai, hoverer, we tomj UA fat tfae poor artimn, 
howerer we m^ ngni. eren tfae disappototmenii and loaaes of dK 
maiferi themtdres, jet eertainl j we cannot sobtmit oar midentaiidingi 
to tfae ddoMOD DOW attempted bj tfaoie martrfm, nor lend oaradres to 
tfae iniqnitoas project for makh^ op tbeir unlodrf ^ecolatiaas at tfae 
ezpenae of tfaeir Deigfaboiir».*^/&. 

» 

Their neighbours being as the sapporters of the bounty. 
Bat let as remember, when the time comes, that ** we cannot 
submit oar anderstaodings." 

' The plaint ottered at Derbj by the midland mill- a w uqa has made 
haelf beard among dieir nortfaem brethren at Leeds and at Maocfaeitei; 
and tbej have re-echoed the cry widi a shriUneas which strikes Tcry 
sharply on tfae ear, howcrer little it may more tfae undentanduw.* — 
lUiet, 18 Dec 1841. 

Remember this, when dake calls upon sqoire for a re- 
sponsive moan, on the tribulations of a bounty on imported 
com. 

' The art of tfae whole is to make tratfa senre the purpose of falsehood. 
It is troe now, and unhappily it has often been true before, and is likdy 
to he often true again, that tfae manufacturing districtB are in a state of 
buffering ; but it is false that their suffering is exclusively the result of 
tfae Com-hiws, and equally false that any nmtmal reductifm of that 
suffering would be effected by the repeal of tfaem.' — lb. 

Think how magnanimously we will say all this to the land- 
lords, when they tell us that they and theirs would be the 
better for the removal of the bounty on imported com. 

* The Coryphsus of the meeting at Leeds was a gentleman '* of that 
ilk/' named T. Flint. The Plintian syllogism is a little incomplete^ 
being simply this — Corn-laws exist — distress exists— therefore tfae dis- 
tress has been caused by the Ck>m-laws. — lb, 

Wc will parody this argument when the time comes, and 
say, ** The Printing-House-Square syllogism is simply this:— 
a Bounty exists— less Rent exists— therefore the diminution 
has been caused by the Bounty." 

* The gentlemen who followed Mr. Flint were &c. — the whole of 
their argument, as disposed of by the two propositions which &c. — first, 
that the modification, if not the total abolition, of the Corn-laws is re- 
qvont»f in order to enable the mill-owners, by a reduction of wages, to 
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undersell their foreign competitors, which has been the cry of the manu- 
facturers. — 2b. 

On this point the landowners have hoaxed the working 
classes, and the working classes have, to a great extent, swal- 
lowed the bait. The landowner doubles the price of bread ; 
which obliges the master-manufacturer to advance the double 
price, and the operative carries it in his hand to the shop- 
teeper, who is the receiver for the landlord. And this, says 
the landlord, is your wages ; take care not to diminish your 
wages I The falsehood is in a nut-shell ; it is not your wages, 
it is the tax to the landlord. And the working man that can- 
not see this when he is told, is fit stuff to fill the cushions that 
tyranny rests its back parts upon. 

* — ^and secondly, that the Ministerial measure would not have had the 
effect of lowering the price of bread at all, which has been the doctrine 
of the political economists. We shall leave the Leaguers to reconcile 
these various allegations as they may.' — lb. 

We shall not let the landlords off the bounty, because they 
prove that some of the political economists have made sim- 
pletons of themselves. Perhaps they were in the enemy's 
employ. But without insisting on that, there has undeniably 
been too much done to coax the thieves to come out and be 
hanged, on the plea that it would not hurt them much. 
Which will make no reason, why the thieves should go on. 

In my next shall be noticed the observations on the Man- 
chester conference, and if room permits, the attention of your 
readers directed to the impossibility of a government's going 
on, whose cause has come to be rested on such breaches of the 
common-sense and justice by which the world, badly as it is, 
is governed, as the Times produces. To which shall be added 
some further circumstances leading to the belief, that the 
question of Free Trade is the point on which, in the Crom- 
wellian phrase, our enemies are delivered into our hand, and 
that here is the place and time for the Liberals to sound the 
Rally and Re-form. 

Blackheath, 23 Dec. I84I. 

P.S.— I have just seen the letter of Mr. Cobden in the 
Morning Chronicle of yesterday. That he claims the twenty 
mHlions a-year as due to the state upon the present rental, 
and irrespective of the Corn-Law, is a new light. Let us then 
go for that, and the Compensation Bounty too. But the last 
18 the best to drive ; the other at the same time neutralizing 
the claim for commiseration on the score of land-tax. 
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To the Editor of the Sun. 

No. IV. 

Frsi-Tiudk Comfirbrces. Manchester. — Cbastist Plan foi 

Buying Waste Land. 

Sir,— I proceed with the account in the Times of the Con- 
ference at ISfanchester. 

* The jobbers who make distress their staple.* — Timet^ 28 Dec 
1841. 

But what are they to the jobbers who make the distress that 
they may live on it ? — ^who keep their coach-horses on the 
blood of the people, and dress up their wives and daughters 
on a nation's bread? The fault of Messrs. Brotherton, 
Thomley, and Cobden, who are spoken of as if they were in- 
dividually something not to be set by the side of a robber of 
the soil, IS that they have not bought their places in parlia- 
ment with money picked from the people's pockets, thrY)ugh 
the fraudulent rise of rents. Rob Koy in his cups, spoke so 
of Glasgow websters. 

< One would imagine that nobody but the members of a certain high 
aristocracy could be landowners in England— «that nobody but yeomoi 
bom could farm the soil. If, in the long run, the profits of the farmer 
or of the landowner paid a better interest for capital ^an tiie profits of the 
trader or manufacturer, does anybody believe that capital would not 
flow toward the land until the level was restored.^ — lb, 

A mere money fraud, which every banker's clerk ought to 
be able to expose. The dishonest gains are all to be paid for 
in the price charged; hence no rush can take place to- 
wards such bargains. If the landowners were to pass a law 
that all consols now in their hands should for ever be paid 30 per 
cent interest instead of 34, this would cause no rush to the pur- 
chase of such stock from them ; and for the simple reason, that 
it would all be charged for in the price. If landlords (as is 
urged somewhere else) can only get 3 per cent on the price 
of land, this proves, not that the landlords may not have 
raised the value of their land by robbery a hundred-fold, but 
only that the profits of other people, and the use to be had fbr 
money in general, are reduced by the consequences of Uie 
landlords' robbery till men are glad to lodge their moiiey 
where it wiU pay them 3 per cent. 

N ever forget that we have a government whose continuance 
in office is pitted upon establishing monstrosities like this. 
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' But if the trader and the manufacturer, calculating that in the long 
run their profits will remunerate them for their risks and losses, chuae 
to continue their own business year after year— ay, and to increase the 
scale of it by fresh building and machinery — let them not, after a series 
of lucrative seasons, which have filled their pockets, complain of the ba- 
lance of afiairs, and try to throw all the loss upon others who have nerer 
speculated for any of me profit — Jb^ 

See how we will retort all this, when the time comes that 
the agricultural interest are begging for a merciful release 
from the bounty on foreign corn. Why should not they stop 
their cultivation at the point which is for our interest ? Re- 
member again, that we have a government dependent on 
establishing the principle of this. 

' A monopoly is an ezclusire right of sale ; which no class pos- 
sesses/ — lb, 

A money fraud again. A monopoly which can only be 
partaken of by purchsuse from a class at their own price, is a 
monopoly to that class. 

< What the agricultural class doe* possess is a protection for the com- 
modity it produces, and the manufacturing classes have a corresponding 
protection.* — lb* 

The manu^Bicturing classes know, that when an article is 
bought at a higher price than needed, on the pretext of pro- 
tection, there is a national loss in the aggregate equal to tiie 
difference of price. And they know that two blacks do not^ 
make a white, — still less two losses a gain. They know, 
therefore, that a government which should pretend to set off 
loss against loss, and call it compensation, would be fit only 
for a den of thieves. 

< There is a strange want of sequence in the proceedings of these 
League conrentions. When a number of powerful masters have met 
together to confer upon the disastrous state of their district, and have 
called in their <* reverend " coadjutors to back their announcements of 
distress, one is prepared to expect among so many rich gentlemen, that 
the charity sermon will be followed by a collection on the spot. But 
he who expects that conclusion from those premises is destined to a 
sad disappointment. There is no plate at the door.* — Thnet, 21 Dec. 
1841. 

Hold the plate at your own door, thieves. Make what vou 
can out of the petticoats you give away at Christmas, while 
you rob all the rest of the year ; but do not insult us with a 
demand to keep your victims. The man who gives a shillkig 
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in the way of public charity on landlord invitation, unless it 
be in some of the modes which have been invented for im- 
pressing on the receiver that the landlords' robbery is paid by 
others in his stead, is a dupe and a simpleton. 

Seriously, let us look into this pretence of charity. Fancy 
ourselves part of the victims in the Turkish frigate, where the 
captain went to sea with a third of a stock of water, and then 
sold it to his prisoners. Then fancy a Turk, in flowing robes 
and with the oest of perfumed tobacco in hispipe, proposing 
to help the evil by a scheme of charity. Would it not be 
plain, that all it could do would be to relieve some of us at 
the expense of some of the rest, and as the brutes who were 
above us would always take care of themselves, it was only to 
be taken from one of the sufferers to be given to another? 
So much for the " charity ** device. 

*■ There is no end to the complaints made at these meetings of the 
rapid strides by which the continental manufactures are adTancing in 
the continental markets. Our northern mill-owners appear to think, 
that however odious monopoly may be in the case of other people, they 
themselves are entitled to the monopoly of the whole trade of Europe 
and that if, in the general march of improvement, other nations step in 
to share what, until the pacification of 1815, was enjoyed exclusively by 
English capitalists, the. cotton lords have a right to complain of the 
movement as an injury, and force an indemnity from their own couu- 
trymen,' — lb. 

We ask for no protection from anybody abroad, we ask for 
protection from robbers at home. What the thieves call pajr- 
ing an indemnity, is giving up the road. But let us lay this 
by, against the time when the landowners are begging for re- 
moval of the bounty on foreign corn, — or we never shall have 
the impudence to use the argument. Remember always, that 
a government is pitted on establishing the principle. 

' There is so much in all this which smells of fraud and force that 
we have little time to notice mere blunders. Else, what a lecture might 
be written to these ignorant writers, for the sake of their ignorant readers, 
on such an axiom as is contained in the passage, '' A heavy land-tax 
would not be felt by industry !'* If a tax of four shillings in the pound 
were assessed upon the landowner, would he discharge no servants, do- 
mestic or predial ? Would he and his family leave no chasm in the 
industry of the cabinet-maker, the coach-maker, the tailor, the mercer, 
the bookseller, and a hundred other tradesmen, and (through them atid 
theirs) in the industry even of the coarser manufacturers.' — lb, 

" Blunder" in your own pocket. If you were to propose 
to e/icourage thieves, for vVie sake of tVie thieves' expenditure, 
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would not you be told directly, that the expenditure of the 
money by the honest men was just aa good as hy the thieves ? 
And so it is here. Either the government that expends the 
land-tax after it ia taken, or the honest classes who are re- 
lieved from taxation ifthat ia the process pursued, will spend 
the money with just as much advantage to the rest of the com- 
mnni^, as if ii was filtered through the pockets of the landed 
thieves. 

' We or . 
IheBe things with an eipeclation 

roinal work, or to speak and write them iii tha cowardly peraua 
better men will lalie care they shall come to nothing.' — lb. 

Rob Roy banning against those who will finally put down 
him and his. See if you are not ground small, when the gods 
get you into their mill at last. 

Surely, if there be truth in history which tells us that a 
certain degree of rottenness has always preluded a fell, it is 
impossible that a government whose existence is pitted on 
the maintenance of such enormities aa these, can keep its 
place. Anybody may see, that as Marlborough once ^id be- 
fore an action was well begun, " They must go off, they must 
go off." Let UB then take heart of grace, and see only to 
taking care that we make a better " bob" of it, when we 
" bob itflgain." 

But there ia another reason for hope and elevation at this 
moment. The kettle which was tied to the tail of the Char- 
ter under the title of Chartism, has burst, and out rolled a 
Bubble Company. The plan was not the rude one fur the 
division of lands, which the carelessness of its preacherssome- 
times left it to be taken for; but something more curiously 
uiireaflonable. The assertion might seem to savour of th'e 
dipcoveries which come from time to time from Ultra-Pro- 
testantism ia Ireland, if the evidence was not here in print 
to back it. The use to be made of political power when it ia 
gotten, is to be to take a Hundred and Twenty Millions ster- 
ling of the public money, on the slender pretext that a par- 
liament isioseeto the division ; Twenty Millions of tlua are to 
be %\ica to the landowners /or the lands for which nobody will 
give anything nnir. and the remainder is to be served out at 
the rale of a hundred pounds apiece to the privates of the 
force, and they are to pay rent and interest for this land 
which will pay nothing, afterwards if they like. Individuals 
will naturally look for increased advantages in proportion to 
iheir services; and Whig or Tory Commissionershi^a axt 
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hungry pickings, compared with what may be looked for firom 
this job of jobs. Of course these new landowners are to fed 
no interest in removing the Com Laws ; but on the contraiy, 
to screw them up as long as another drop can be extracted 
from the national cow.. Hence the hatred with which op- 
position to the Com Laws has been received by the ex- 
pectants. 

For this plan, comparable to nothing but one for taking the 
public money to buy the rotten herrings which the present 
fishermen can make no use of, commercial and manulkcturing 
industry is to be stopped by law, and a Chartist-made famine 
inflicted upon all except those who are living on the strength 
of their hundred pounds. For this the labourers were taken 
under the muskets of the soldiers at Newport and left there, 
and the good sense of the working classes diverted from the 
finest opportunity ever presented them of raising themselves 
in political importance. The hand of the landowners is visible 
in the whole. The plan is not for advancing the Charter, but 
for making any advance towards the Charter impossible ; you 
may tell the contrary to the marines, but the sailors will never 
believe you. Not that the landowners absolutely calculated on 
setting up their new allies in power, though at the worst twenty 
millions for their unsaleable lands was not so bad. But por- 
tions of the working men were to be encouraged to play 
** lower orders" for the aristocracy's benefit, and like the 
negro of the American stage, display the character in every 
light which could be opposed to the emancipation of their 
class. They were to make everybody their enemies, and 
themselves ridiculous in the doing. They were to exhibit the 
grotesque spectacle of men exclaiming against " class legis- 
lation, and proceeding to demand one of their own, the first 
step of which was to be to take a Hundred and Twenty Mil- 
lions from a struggling public, by a bolder sweep than has 
ever been attempted by any class but one. They were set 
upon working over again all the exploded fallacies of the 
landowners, and adding new ones of tneir own, discreditable 
equally to the intellect and to the virtue of the working 
classes whose name they were to take. But while they were 
thus driven against the stone wall of every man's enmity and 
every man's interests, they were to perform the service to 
their lords and masters, of staving off the demolition of the 
system of monopolies by which the oppressive aristocracy 
support themselves upon the public. Tney might have gone 
on longer if they would have let other people alone ; but when 
they SLpply foul terms to men fci i\a.x\w^ ta ijreach anything 
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but this which they have never consented to nor understood, 
they force inquiry into the basis of their Rotten-Herring Com- 
pany. The Charter for ever ; but down with the scheme for 
sacking a hundred and twenty millions of the public money 
to begin with ! 

For this advance, the Giver be praised. It is another step 
towards the movement sensible men contemplate. 

Blackheathy 25 Dec, 1841. 



To the Editor of the Sun. 

No. V. 

Time for a Forward Movement op the Liberals. 

Sir, — Allow me to follow up the expediency of arranging 
a general forward movement of the Liberals on the basis of 
the Freedom of Trade, by insisting on two or three points 
strongly tending to recommend such an operation. 

First, That the Liberal party at large have no prospect of 
success but by setting up some great and stirring object, 
which shall aim directly at the sources of the hostile power 
by which they are oppressed. The time is gone by wnen a 
Tory Ministry could be ousted upon a point of etiquette. It 
must be a question of justice or no justice, — freedom or no 
freedom. It must be a question competent to rally one por- 
tion of the nation against the other, and give the honest men 
the victory. The game of the opponents is to make the war 
keep the war ; in plainer terms, to rob in order to bribe. 
Like those that drain a bog, we must go to the spring which 
is at the bottom. 

Secondly, That supposing them to have ever such good 
and sound ground to fight upon, there is no use in their 
attempting any struggle, unless they can screw up their 
souls to the determination to bid highly to the " Slave Class" 
for their assistance. That the slave class will not move 
without, may not be wise, but it is in " human nature.'' 
Such young politicians as they, cannot be expected to act 
the part of old diplomatists. All the good in the world might 
be ready to drop into their mouths, and they not open them 
unless they were to be paid for it. Do the Liberals want 
help or not ? If tiiey do, they must give the popular battalion 
some object for marching which it can understand, without 
asking whether there are fifty reasons why it should march 
without. Not one of them but knows individually and 

2c 2 
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personally, that if he was beaten at the last mock Election it 
was because he had not the Working Classes and the Ballot. 
And yet these men higgle about what they shall bid. 

Lastly, to the populars. If they were old diplomatists, as 
they are not, they would simply ask themselves the question, 
whether they should be better for the breaking down of the 
Trade and Food monopolies or they should not. It is true, 
attempts have been made by the engines of the monopolists 
to persuade them they would not, just as attempts have been 
made to set them against the Ballot, in the full knowledge 
that where the people had a pennyweight of influence through 
the open voting, the monopolists had a pound ; ' which may 
now be reckoned among gone-by mummeries. But if they 
should determine that they would be better, the question 
instantly becomes independent of how much gratitude, how 
much good faith, or how much virtue of any kind, they are to 
find in the middle classes. Put the case that all these were 
absent in the highest possible degree ; — that the middle classes 
were curious in displaying themselves in every discreditable 
light. Still it would be the part of a child and not of a man, 
to take pet and quarrel with the cake that could be had, on 
pretence of being afraid of being deceived in the expecta- 
tion of some other. The part of wise men would be to take 
what can be got, whether the middle classes cheat or not ; and 
to take as much in the way of gratitude or justice from the 
middle classes, as Heaven shall send besides. In fact this terror 
of being cheated by the middle classes, may be set down as one 
of the supjgestions of the enemy. Its object is to hinder us 
from taking what we may secure, whether the middle classes 
prove themselves gentlemen or not. 

Permit me to take the opportunity of assuring the working 
classes, that nobody has a worse opinion of dependence upon 
other men's gratitude or virtue than myself. As a proof of it, 
they may some of them remember, that after the sort of move- 
ment towards the working classes which appeared lately to 
proceed from Manchester, I took the earliest opportunity, at 
Huddersfield, of saying, *' Blessed are they that expect nothing, 
for they shall not be disappointed !", and begged, of all things, 
not to be considered as among the chargeable for any dis- 
appointment which might ensue. But I did my best to impress 
at the same time, that this was no reason for not walking in 
at an open door, or for refusing to take the good the gods 
provide us in one direction, for fear of failure in some other. 

And now, to revert to the general subject,— Look at the 
position of the Minister. He is pitted to the support of 
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a string of the most obvious, glaring, insulting fallacies by 
which one man ever attempted to take another's money in 
this dubious worid ; — falsehoods which come home to every 
man's bread-basket and store-room, and break in upon every 
little trader's hoarded notions of prudence and integrity. 
How is he to get out of the scraper Either he knew what 
he undertook to support, or he did not. If he knew, then 
why is he to be tolerated longer than any other man who has 
attempted a public injury and failed ? If he did not, then 
what claim has a man so far behind the knowledge of his 
age and time, to set up for a ruler in a free government, 
though under any imaginable quantity of apologies for his 
insulated ignorance ? The Minister has had one five months' 
delay already, on the ground that he had not come to the 
knowledge of whether robbing a man hurt him or not. Surely 
he will not have another, however when beaten he may 
declare himself to have gotten light during his period of 
incubation. There never was a better board ; if only the 
old Mar-alls could be prevented from having more than a 
reasonable finger in the game. 

Blackheath, 27 Dec. 1841. 



To the Editor of the Sun. 

No. VI. 

Mr. Christopher's Plan of Corn Laws. — ^Prostration op Intellect 

OF THE Political Economists. 

Sir, — ^The persuasion in some quarters increases, that Mr. 
Christopher's speech discloses, or at all events approximates 
to, the intended proposal of the Minister on the subject of the 
Corn Laws. 

The substance of Mr. Christopher's plan, as stated in a 
journal on the same side of the general question, is *' that he 
would have the price of wheat fixed as nearly as possible 
between 50*. and G6s. the quarter. This end he would secure 
by a minimum duty of 5*. the (quarter on wheat, when the 
price reaches 65*. ; and as the pnce falls, by increasing the 
duty to a maximum of at least 20«., at most 30«. * ' The speaker, 
however, is not responsible for the invention of a maximum 
which shall have a least and a most ; for on reference to the 
report in the TimeSy what was said is stated to have been, 
*' that he cannot say whether it ought to be 20*., 25«., or 30«., 
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until he has positive and authentic information as to the 
quantities and the prices at which such quantities could be 
purchased abroad." 

The brief method of reply to this seems to be by asking, 
why the manufacturing and commercial interest should not 
be found demanding to keep the price of wheat fixed as 
nearly as possible between 26*. and 35*. the quarter ; which 
end they would secure by a minimum bounty of 5*. a quarter 
on foreign wheat when the price fell to 26*., and as the price 
rises, by increasing the bounty to a maocimum, which they 
will settle at 20*., 25*., or 30*., when they have positive and 
authentic information as to the quantities and the prices at 
which such quantities could be purchased abroad. 

It is diflScult to see how this lex talionis is to be attempted 
to be parried, except on one ground ; which is that the land- 
lords, being in possession of the legislature as they have been 
to the extent of an exclusive test, have taxed themselves in 
such a manner as to make it imperative on them to recover 
part in a mode which inflicts a hundred-fold loss on the com- 
munity. 

And here the war shall be, not with the landlords, but with 
the men calling themselves political economists. Can there 
be wonder at the low estimation in which that name is 
popularly held, when there is found among them a prostra- 
tion of intellect sufficient for giving way, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, to such an enormous proposition, as that any 
legislators can possess a right like that supposed ? Imagine 
the case to exist in its simplicity, and without a suspicion of ill 
intention of any kind ; and wnat would be the conclusion, 
but that such legislators should be cashiered and the public 
mischief removed, by the quickest process known to the com- 
munity ? Would a single individual of any kind be found to 
maintain, that such a blundering self-sacrifice presented any 
claims to the perpetuation of the public loss ? 

One point in the speech I take the liberty of noting. 
The speaker entirely goes with me, in the belief of the indis- 
soluble connexion between the Corn Laws and the present 
ministry, intimated in the last letter you did me the nonour 
of inserting. 

Blackheathy 30 Dec. 1841. 
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To the Editor qf the Sun, 

No. VII. 

The "Firebrand Quaker" of Bridgewater. — ^The Tories are 

GIVING us THE StICK. 

Sir, — My duty as a good partisan, being not to see the 
enemy careless in his posts and parties without turning it to 
account, I take advantage of the looseness of some of his move- 
ments, to try to advance the object of calling on the Liberals, 
in various quarters and by their various interests, to lift up 
their heads and unite on the question of Free Trade for a 
general move. 

The subject which now presents itself, is an article or letter 
signed ** No Magistrate," in the Times of 31 December. To 
whatever extent a leading ministerial paper by chusing an 
article for insertion adopts it and makes it part and portion of 
the policy it maintains, to that extent the contents are appealed 
to as if they were promulgated by the government. 

A " firebrand Quaker" as he is called, a borough magistrate, 
at Bridgewater as would appear, is charged with exhibiting 
a placard in his window at tne last election with the follow- 
ing.— 

' Are the poor to pay 9d, per loaf, and the rich landowners to pocket 
the tax of 3d., which they invariably do? Or are the poor to pay 6d, 
per loaf, and the Conservative landowners to lose the 3d A ' 

In immediate juxtaposition to which, is the following 
commentary. — 

' Could this proposal for confiscating the whole rental of the kingdom 
— for making the landlords " lose*' all, and falsely representing that all to 
be four times as great as it actually is— could such a detestable proposal 
possibly proceed from a person ** admitted on all hands to be fully quali- 
fied for me commission of the peace** ? Surely it may be safely left to 
any honest man in the kingdom, whatever his politics may be, to 
determine on the qualification of this firebrand Quaker for the magistracy, 
who at a period of general excitement could exhibit to liie public so 
monstrous a lie — a lie, too, so likely to delude and infuriate the people. 
Can any respectable man doubt for an instant that the exhibitor of this 
infamous statement was utterly disqualified for any office which reqrured 
a respect for truth and a reverence for liie lives and property of his 
neighbours?*— 7¥me5 31 Dec. 1841. 

It is one thing to enjoy the elegant amusement of calling 
a Quaker a liar, and another to answer to a man's own party 
for having given the opportunity to an adversary to invite 
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public opinion to determine, whether the honest Quaker was 
not proceeding in a course as consistent with religious prin- 
ciple, and with the duties imposed on him both as a citizen 
and as a magistrate, as if he had chosen to demonstrate his 
zeal against any other of the forms of evil-doing which are 
rampant in society. 

May this crocodile to Quakers have been imposing on the 
ministerial organ, and after all be some wag of the League, 
aspiring to boast that he attacked the landowners through the 
columns of the Times f The position he has fixed on them is 
this, — that all the rental of the kingdom is taken through the 
operation of the Corn Laws ; — that the Com Laws are an in- 
vention for creating a class of men to be called rent-owners, 
who otherwise and by the unaided course of nature would never 
have existed ; — that they are a contrivance for causing a public 
loss, of dimensions with difficulty assignable or calculable, 
for the single object of giving a limited and easily calculable 
amount out of it to a happy portion of society the law creates 
for the express purpose of being the recipients. 

The League never said so much, but the Times has. And 
for any nice questions of authority, the Times must setde them 
with its correspondent. 

Meantime the assertion' in the honest Quaker's window 
stands out avowed, defended, adopted, transferred to the 
hearts and heads of all in the country who to honesty join a 
certain c^uantum of intelligence. 

Combming this with the other portion of the Letter, which 
is on the coup (Tetai for creating Tory magistrates, may we not 
hope that the united effect will be to raise up a spirit of indi- 
vidual determination in the places which have been the scene 
of operation, the end of which will be to promote the feeling 
of a general necessity for union on the question of Free Trade, 
as the means of driving out the common enemy. When the 
Neapolitans misbehaved, somebody said they must have 
• more of the Austrian stick. The Tories are giving us the 
stick. 

iBlackheath, 1 Jan, 1842. 
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To the Editor of the Sun. 

No. VIII. 

Ten Hours' Factory Question. 

Sir, — After the amusing description which has been given 
of the interview of the Ten Hours' Deputation with the 
Minister, it remains only to anticipate tne time when the 
manufacturing capitalists shall present themselves to the 
Grand Vizier of the hour, with a corresponding request to 
have the evils of the agricultural management looked into, 
and repressed by the strong fingers of the law. 
. When this time comes, how pathetic will the remonstrants 
be, on the evils physical and moral, which always arise from 
agriculture, where the manufacturing interest has not a con- 
troller on the spot. To say nothing of the toils of harvest- 
women, and the total absence of care for the fingers of female 
and infant weeders when the thermometer is below 40, the 
moral view alone will be terrible and sad. Our popular poetry 
is full of little but the moral dangers inseparable from the 
encouragement of an agricultural population. The bush, the 
brake, the *' rigs o'barley," and the " rushes green,'* have each 
their several temptations, leading all one way, and calling for 
pensive reflection on the legislator and the jjarish-officer. 
Shall there be no balm for this, while an active superin- 
tendence on the part of a moral and religious manufacturing 
public might do so much to prevent the apprehended evils r 
Why not appoint an inspector of hay-fields r Do the landlords 
properly box off all dangerous places ? Are these matters to 
be left to adjust themselves ; or ought the law to inter- 
fere to ensure the doin^ right ? The requirements of humanity 
imperativelv demand it. 

The landlords may find out some time, that it is just as 
easy for one set of men to plague and vilify another, as was the 
converse. Of course it will be understood, that if the ques- 
tion has been treated here with levity, it was in the full per- 
suasion that what is called the Ten Hours' question, after 
making the needfUl reservations for well-meaning blunder, 
is a fraud directed to the preservation of the evils it pretends 
to remedy, and by the active operation and encouragement of 
those who made and maintain the evils for the sake of their 
own personal and dishonest gain. 

Blackheath, 3 Jan. 1842. 
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To the Editor of the Sun. 

No. IX. 

Identity of the Ten Hours' Deputation, with the Chartists of 

THE Northern Star, 

Sir, — It may be something to know, that the plan proposed 
to Sir James Graham by the celebrated Ten Hours' Deputa- 
tion, is intrinsically the same with that which has been so 
vigorously paraded hy the section known by the name of the 
Northern Star Chartists, in opposition to the removal of the 
Corn Laws. 

Here follows, first, the proposal of the Chartists as taken 
from pages 21 and 22 of the Pamphlet entitled " * The Land ' 
the only remedy for national poverty and impending national 
ruin ; how to get it ; and how to use it." Sold by J. Cleave, Shoe- 
lane, and by all booksellers, price twopence. And afterwards, 
the proposal of Messrs. Fleming, Hobson, Leech, Crabtree, and 
Brooke, as extracted from the Times of Jan. 4, 1842. — 
* — ^my Lords and Grentlemen, — I am nothing daunted; and shall, 
therefore, — proceed at once to my purpose, which is to apply details to 
your principle of reclaiming waste land. Of that land you have in 
Great Britain and Ireland more than fifteen millions of acres capable of 
reclamation. It at all events can scarcely be called your own, and is 
therefore out of the Newcastle principle of doing what you please with it 
By its proper appropriation you not only do not suffer damage, but on 
the contrary, I propose to do for you what you cannot do for yourselves: 
to make it valuable. I estimate that land at a rent of one shilling and 
fourpence per acre. I calculate that each acre in the out-set, taking the 
tenants house and stock and means of subsistence till the land is brought 
to bear into account, would require somewhere about seven pounds per 
acre, or a capital of about one hundred pounds for every fifteen acres. 
The fifteen million acres allotted in farms of fifteen acres to one million 
heads of families, would thus require a capital of one hundred millions 
of pounds sterling to aid the working communities in their work of 
reclamation.^ 

* The value of those fifteen millions of acres, at twenty years' purchase, 
at a rent of one shilling and fourpence per acre, would cost government 
£20,000,000.' 

* Now what I propose is, that government shall purchase the lands from 
you, say at that rate, and then, under proper official management, at the 
head of which should be a Cabinet Minister to be called the Minister 
of Agriculture, lease those lands at one shilling and fourpence per acre, 
in lots of fifteen acres, with a capital of one hundred pounds advanced 
to each tenant, subjecting the tenant to a rent of five pounds per anmim 
for the land, and the interest of one himdred pounds at four per cent, 
that is one pound for land and four pounds for interest.' 

* This sum of £120,000,000 I propose to consolidate into one national 
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fund, which shall stand as a mortgage upon the fifteen millions of acres, 
and over which the Parliament alone shall have control ; and that it 
shall not be a transferable stock, or a stock allowed to be made the 
medium of exchange, barter, or traffic in the Jews' temple ; but that the 
government shall merely be agent for the fund>holder and fund-payer— 
receiving from the one and paying to the other.' 

* I propose that after the first eleven years the tenant shall yearly pay 
ten pounds in liquidation of his debt ; thereby liquidating the whole 
amount at the end of the next ten years, or with the twenty-first year of 
his tenancy ; at the close of which period — twenty-one years — I propose 
that the tenant shall pay no more than the original chief-rent, of one 
shilling and fourpence per acre, and all local taxes ; or a pound per 
annum for his holding for ever and ever, and Amen — until some future 
generation, in its wisdom, shall see the State necessity of making the 
then occupiers — (themselves being parties) — pay something more as their 
quota of any national requirement/ — 7%e Land 8^c. By Feargus 
O'Connor, Esq., p. 21, 22.' 

Here follows the Deputation's version; which, according 
to the Roman general's simile, is the same pork with a little 
difference in the dressing. — 

* Sir J. Graham. — What would you recommend i 

* The Deputation. — The adoption of a comprehensive and efficient plan 
of home colonization ; for which purpose we would advise the passing, 
at the expense of the nation, of a general waste-land inclosure bill, 
which should make provision for reasonable compensation to all those 
interested in these lands. We should then have a Parliamentary grant 
raised by loan, or by Exchequer-bills, to be applied under a board of 
control to the settling down upon these uncultivated but improvable 
wastes our now unemployed population ; and if the waste lands ^were 
insufficient we would recommend that the Government should have re- 
course to the Crown lands for the same purpose and in the same way. 
This would increase real wealth at home, direct the energies of the people 
in the first place to provide food and shelter for themselves, and the 
surplus of their labour would form a fund for defraying the necessary 
expenses and ultimately repaying the principal advanced.' — Times, 
4 Jan. 1842. 

It is impossible to let the Deputation go, without a point- 
blank denial of some of the principal positions, which they 
seem to think their own declaration sufficient to impress on 
the undisputed belief of all human beings. 

' The Deputation proceeded to say, that according to the arguments 
presented in favour of the policy of causing the operatives to be de- 
pendent on a foreign market for employment, it was admitted that our 
ascendancy in those foreign markets could only be kept up by a con- 
tinuous cheapening of the cost of production. How was that to be 
effected! It coiud not be done by reducing much lower the 
wages of the adult operatives. That class of labourers were as 
near the bare << subsistence level," when in full employ, as it was 
possible to place them. The only way, therefore, to do it was by still 
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further displacing these adult and comparatively high-priced laboui«n 
by self-acting machinery, or machinery so contrived that what little at- 
tendance it might require would be tiiat of women and children, and as 
little even of that as possible ; and thus we shall come to the same result 
The great bulk of the labouring classes would be thrown idle, whether 
we extended or restricted our foreign trade under the present directicm 
of machinery.' — lb. 

It is not admitted, but on the contrary strenuously denied, 
that " our ascendancy in foreign markets can only be kept 
up by a continuous cheapening of the cost of production." 
We want to have as our fathers had, the power of enjoying 
those branches of trade and manufactures for which the country 
has natural advantages, without being checked by legislative 
restrictions. It is not admitted, but strenuously denied, that 
the only way to preserve our markets is by the substitution of 
women and children for other labourers. We want to have 
those markets from which we are hindered by the tax on 
food, and nothing else. It is 720/ admitted that the buUc of 
the labouring classes will be thrown idle under the present 
direction of machinery, whether we extend our foreign trade 
or restrict it ; for it is contended on the contrary, that the 
superior power of inventing and working machinery, is what 
God has given us as the means of holding our ground in the 
honourable competition of nations. 

When the landowner finds his efforts bounded, he does not 
bethink himself of contenting himself without them, nor of 
going to Prime Ministers to represent that there would be 
no use in making him further openings because steam ploughs 
would swallow up the difference. But he goes straight to 
the pockets of his neighbours, and takes out of them what 
shall make both ends meet. And this it is, whether they 
know it or not, that the Deputation are working to conceaL 

Blackheath, 6 Jan. 1842. 



To the Editor of the Sun, 

No. IX. 

The Siege of Bolton. 

Sir, — I have been at the siege of Bolton ; for nothing but 
some such cause suggests itself as adequate to the phaenomena. 
And is it not a siege ? not carried on perhaps by an enemy 
within gun-shot, but by one working on a wider radius, and 
making his blockade by sea upon the means of life. 

Many sights it has been my chance to see, and I think I 
know what is the mimmvmi oC help with which horse, ass, 
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dog, hog, or monkey can sustain existence, and where it must 
go out for want of the appliances and means of living. But 
anything like the saualid misery, the slow, mouldy, putre- 
fymg death hy which the weak and the feehle of the working 
classes are perishing here, it never hefell my eyes to hehold, 
nor my imagination to conceive. And the creatures seem to 
have no idea of resisting, or even of repining. They sit down 
with Oriental suhmission, as if it was God and not the land- 
lords that was laying his hand upon them. And when their 
honourable representative in parliament gave description to 
their sufferings, •* liar " was the best word applied to him by 
the organs of the tyranny. 

Did you ever set eyes on a pennyworth of mutton ? Come 
here, and you shall see how rations are served out under the 
landlords' state of siege. It might bait a rat-trap ; though a 
well-fed rat would hardly risk his personalities for such a 
pittance. Pennyworths of mutton, and halfpenny- worths of 
bread cut off the loaf, are what the shopkeepers in Bolton 
deal out to the inhabitants of their Jerusalem. I saw a woman 
come for one halfpenny-worth of bread, which was to be the 
dinner of herself and children twain ; and when I reflected 
that of this transparent slice, the other half was gone to buy 
the landlords' claret, astonishment possessed me at the endu- 
rance of that bearing ass the public, and the extent to which 
ignorance and divisions will prop the rich man's robbery. 

I saw another mother of a family, who said she had not 
tasted meat for many months; and on one of the children 
being sent off to the butcher's for some of that strange luxury, 
she was discovered making efforts to intercept the messenger. 
Her anxiety was to instruct the boy to bring back nothine 
but one pennyworth of bacon ; there was a tomorrow, and 
tomorrow, and tomorrow, for which she had conceived the 
idea of spinning out existence by means of the remainder of 
the fund. 

If you are curious in human misery, if you are anxious to 
know what a shabby tyranny can bring the rank and file to 
suffer, come at your leisure to the "leaguer" of Bolton, and 
see what the people sleep on, if they do sleep. Chopped dirt, 
the sweepings of a hen-nouse mingled with a proportion of 
sparrows* nests to show that men had heard of straw, would 
be the best representatives of what they huddle upon in cor- 
ners and call it resting. And all this because Sir Having- 
Greedy votes in the House of Commons for closing honest 
trade as the means of doubling his rents. 

I have not heard of any women in Bolton eating a child. 
They do not look eatable. Disease, either active or in waiting, 
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is in their faces and in their limhs. A decent hyaena would 
not take the trouble of " enticing them into the woods and 
then devouring them." And this is what the English and 
their families have come to, to keep their aristocracy in 
coach-horses. 

The Minister meanwhile and his associates, are racking 
their tender " hearts" to find a remedy. As in O'Connell's 
celebrated story of the horse, " Will they try corn ^" Thej 
will try anything, except allowing the sufferers to keep them- 
selves ; for that would interfere with the plans of those, who 
being rich already, use their riches as the means of doubling 
them by confiscation of the poor man's bread. 

There is danger in these schemes. Alreadjr people of all 
kinds are parodying the sentiment of the Italians, " Ad ogni 
uomo puzzica questo harbaro dominio ; " which may he trans- 
lated for English use, " Neither man nor woman will endure 
this dynasty of clod-hoppers." It wants nothing but for the 
privates of the regiment to know what hurts them, and to get 
rid (as they are doing fast) of the various false lights tlirown 
out to induce them to run in every direction that will preserve 
the evil ; and a quicker end than pleasant, may be put to 
mischiefs, which nobody would remove by an earlier applica- 
tion of the prudential virtues. 

Bolton, 7 Jan, 1842. 



To the Editor of the Sun. 
No. X. 

A Minimum of Wages. — Its Effects. 

Sir, — Opinion creeps slowly on, and there is nothing like 
giving it from time to time a fillip, by taking a new step into 
the region of the unstirred. 

A little time ago you inserted for me an inquiry into what 
would be the result in a landlord-ridden country, of everybody 
(saving always the continuance of the landlords' tax) being 
taken with the determination of giving away all they had in 
charity. And we came to the conclusion, that it would be of 
exactly the same effect, as giving away in charity in a ship 
kept purposely at sea and short of water. 

I now want to know, in the same manner, what would be the 
effect of the other nostrum so amiably recommended by the 
monopolists, and so kindly gulped down by their^ gulls and 
agents among the working classes ; which consists in the manu- 
ikcturing employers agreeing to give their workmen any sum 
it might be convenient to a«i&\^ in. the shape of wages ? 
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It may be said that this would come under the old head of 
charity. And so it would, if carried to the extreme of the 
imaginable. But without waiting for this, it seems to admit 
of an earlier solution. Suppose then it was enacted, that no 
manufacturing employer should offer an ordinary adult male 
operative less than twenty shillings a-day, and others in some 
defined proportion ; and that by the erection of a guillotine or 
otherwise, men were made afraid to resist or evade the law. 
How would the matter solve itself? 

Would it not be thus ? The masters would cut down their 
operations to such a portion as could be carried on consist- 
ently with twenty snillings a-day to so many as were em- 
ployed. And the difference, would be dismissed from employ- 
ment. The result, therefore, to the working classes, would be 
something very like one man in six having six pounds a- week, 
instead of six having a pound apiece; with all the chances of 
further reduction in the numbers of the paid, consequent on 
the diminution of the trade. 

If the guillotine was set to work to oblige the masters to 
pay twenty shillings a-day to as many as chose to ask for it, 
then the question would come very near to the case where 
men without a guillotine were supposed to come to the resolu- 
tion of giving away all they had in charity. Heads or no 
heads, the thing could go on no longer than till the masters 
had nothing more to give. And then the scheme must end 
in the discovery as before, that in a ship short of water 
nothing can mend the matter but going where water is to be 
had. 

I know the nervousness of the public when they hear of 
guillotines; and purposely incur the evil for the sake of 
noting, that as in France the people, with less chance of know- 
ledge, and therefore more excusable, tried all manner of 
follies in the way of making bread by blood, in our country it 
is the owners of the soil who set up the machine,'^-and a cruelly 
blunt and slow kind of death it is from what I see of it, — by 
which the public is to be wrought into subjection to the 
quackeries of the greatest dunces that ever ruled in an indus- 
trious nation. 

A member of the Chamber of Deputies concluded every 
speech on every subject, with — liberie illimitie de la presse. 
In addressing commercial men and bread-eaters, it might be 
excusable in the same way to wind up every argument, with 
the one word of compensation. 

Manchester, 8 Jan. 1842. 
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To the Editor qfthe Sun. 

No. XL 
Corn-Law Protestantism. 

Sib, — The author of a keen and trenchant octavo of 
four pages, entitled " A Letter to "Wilhraham Egerton, Esq., 
hy a Member of the Anti-Corn-law League," has forwarded 
to me as pabulum for our correspondence, a Letter to the same 
quarter in reply, which he informs me, I imagine apon public 
notoriety or report, is the production of a reverend orator of 
** over-good Protestant " celebrity. 

As the orator, about the period of the late elections, was 
pleased to pick me out for less of marked civility than it 
would be my desire to bestow on an individual .of opposite 
political opinions, there appears no powerful reason why any- 
thing like a self-denying ordinance should be passed on the 
present opportunity. 

And first, I feel taken with a fit of Protestantism, which 
forces me to protest against a writer's signing himself " An 
incessant, laborious, and withal a happily contented Opera- 
tive, in my lawful calling," if the fact is, that he is a vigorous 
ecclesiastic looking perhaps to lawn sleeves. Without con- 
testing whether this was meant to deceive, it does deceive. 
Before being introduced to the reality, I had met with well- 
meaning citizens, whose minds were racked with the idea 
that a letter of dreadful import had been written to Sir Wil- 
hraham, which had caused the dumb to speak in the person 
of an operative torn by imperious patriotism from his loom. 
And small in comparison would probably have been the 
alarm, if the reverend person in question had been known to 
be the trumpeter. 

The object of the Reply, so far as it is compressible, appears 
to be to confound bad laws and no laws, and make the first to 
pass under the terror of the other. " 7bm, and Dick, and 
Harry y' are lectured on the dreadful consequences of having 
no laws at all ; and then they are expected to go home, and 
be heard praying for the preservation of the squires and the 
Com Laws. Harry is touched also on the subject of his wife ; 
in the hope that in some way he will identify her with a tax 
upon his bread. Law, we are assured, involves Order ; and 
the Infidel and the Anti-Corn-law League desire Equality. 
From which it is presented to the working classes as a ne- 
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cessary corollary, that the squires should have a duty on 
foreign corn to keep it out, and not the industrious classes 
have a bounty to bring it in. 

The French Revolution is referred to, both bv the first 
letter- writer and the second. By the first, as holding out a 
lesson to those who perseveringly oppress ; and by the second, 
to those whom any possible oppression shall drive into re- 
sistance. Certain unknown horrors to the wives and daugh- 
ters of the French, over which ** history draws a veil in 
trembling agony," are mainly relied on fbr the interest of the 
tragedy. Is not the real fact, that the ultimate consequences 
of the Revolution, through many sufferings, have been to 
raise the French people in the scale of comfort and happiness, 
to an extent of which the less is said the better, in countries 
where the power of the church and aristocracy is yet un- 
checked ? 

If the Anti-Corn-law League have no " metal more at- 
tractive," they could not do better than publish both sides of 
the correspondence with which the lord of Tatton Park has, 
malgre lui, been favoured. 

Blackheath, 13 Jan. 1842. 



To the Editor of the Sun, 

No. XII. 

Thb Ministerial Organ on the King of Prussia. 

Sir,— The leading daily organ of the ministry this morn- 
ing contains an uncivil attack upon the King of Prussia ; 
whose intended visit to this country is evidently viewed with 
iealousy and dislike. 

Ought not this to be sufficient for a hint to the Anti-Com- 
law League or whomever it may concern, to take such mea- 
sures as upon counsel shall be found best adapted to the case, 
for issuing a respectful Address to the Royal guest, which 
whether it reach his eye directly or through the intervention 
of other eyes, shall constitute a Manifesto on the question of 
Free Trade as it involves the common interests of all nations 
and governments ? 

Blackheathy 15 Jan. 1842. 
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418 Fbllies on *' Machinery "—-Proposed Address 

To the Editor of the Sun, 

No. XIII. 
Follies on *' Machinery.*' 

Sir, — In a late conference with some of the working 
classes in one of the manufacturing towns, it was ascertained 
from them that the following was among their articles of 
faith ; so far at least as a derisive hum on its being submitt^ 
as doubtful, may be considered as evidence. 

" That if a stop were put to the use of stamps or machineiy 
in printing cottons, the same quantity would be manufactured 
as at present, and the working classes employed to paint them 
all by hand." 

When a prime minister makes his stand on the evil of 
Machinery, the operatives must not be questioned too nar- 
rowly on the use they have made of their opportunities of 
knowledge. But the inference from the wanderings of both 
will be, that this will make a fine subject on which to over- 
turn the general Alliance of the " Extinguishers " whether 
rich or poor within our land. 

Black/ieath, 18 Jan. 1842. 



To the Editor of the Sun. 

No. XIV. 

Pboposed Addkess of the Anti-Cokn-law League. 

Sir, — The leading Ministerial organ protests it was not 
he ; it was ** the matronly.*' It is hard to settle such dif- 
ferences ; the probability being, there was a little of both. 
One thing is clear ; that jealousies are felt in one or more 
portions of the Tory camp, at the visit of the King of Prussia. 
And a single word in the protest alluded to, is decisive of the 
reason why. An error is dreaded somewhere, which is to 
consist in taking certain events or things to "imply a 
political predilection for Prussian opinions on matters of 
commerce and administration." And as nobody supposes the 
danger of anti-liberal opinions on commerce to be tne subject 
of alarm, it must needs be the danger of liberal. 

Suppose then the Anti-Com-law League or a Delegation 
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firom it, were to present themselves to the King of Prussia 
and to say — 

** Persuaded that your Majesty will lose no opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the progress of opinion in the 
country which you visit, the representatives of an extensive 
portion of the commercial classes in Great Britain, present 
themselves as the advocates of principles which your Ma- 
jesty will assuredly not hear from the administrators of the 
government." 

" Seeing in your Majesty the sovereign of a foreign state, 
they are conscious that as citizens of a state which is foreign 
in respect of your Majesty's dominions, they are bound to ad- 
vance no arguments but those in which they believe the 
interests of all independent countries to be equally con- 
cerned." 

** What they would announce as the belief of the com- 
mercial classes of Great Britain, or such portions of them as 
they represent, is that no commodity is ever created in one 
country, when it might have been obtained at a cheaper 
rate from another country through the intervention of com- 
merce, without incurring a national or aggregate loss, equal 
to the difference of price concerned." 

** They know how far they are from the probability of see- 
ing a government in their own country, by which this arith- 
metical truth shall be admitted. But they do not despair of 
gaining supporters in other countries, where the frame and 
organization of the government have been less expressly 
directed to the suppression of the principle." 

** The ground on which the remonstrants rest their con- 
viction of the fallacy which now governs nations, is that there 
has been an overlooking of one of the parties concerned. 
Every consumer who gives three shillings to a home fabric, 
for what he might have obtained through foreign trade for 
two, takes the third shilling from the custom of some honest 
trader, to whom it would have been precisely as beneficial as 
to the dishonest. This honest trader, is the man who has been 
overlooked. And, setting off his loss against the other 
trader's gain, the final result is that the consumer gets nothing 
for his shilling, instead of what he might have had for it from 
this honest trader. It matters not within what circle, national, 
colonial, or federative, the folly takes its range ; he who re- 
jects a cheaper road by foreign commerce, courts aggregate 
loss to his community, and not gain." 

** The French government has invented a term for the pro- 
secution of this national loss. It styles it * conquest.' The 

2d2 
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fWPWMl f iiili ImIkic, dbst it i> sidi conquest as a cabiivtaf 
voold make out of Uf £m or fais smd, bj expendiK Ids le- 
mmxof%fm them vilfadieonBEiriiieiiceoflaTiii^iDicahiTaaBd 
a eofTespondiiic portkm of hb better bcmL* 

** Rentdog tse udmmifni, tfasit a tnde od windi Ihexe is i 
loM at ererf tora. u gamfiil to a natioii, the lenioitstruits 
eqaaCj reriit tbe dekmaa wfaidi has been attempted on tfaem 
onder tbe name of* Redprodty/ *" 

** Tbey know dxat if a foreio^n go^'emment would remore 
tbe impediments to tbe introduction of Briti^ commodities, 
at tbe «ame time tbat tbe bome goFemmeot would remove tbe 
impedimenta to tbe introduction of fi^reign produce, tbe ad- 
vantages to tbe inhabitants of tbeir own and of tbat foreign 
ooontry, would on eadi sidebe two instead of one. And tbejr 
are wen aware that two goremments actuated hy zeal fi)r tbe 
interests of tbeir respective nations, might empkj the con- 
temporaneous removal of restrictions on the two sides, as a 
powerful machine for diminishing the oppoation on both. 
but they abflolutelv and totally denj, that the inabiHtj to ob- 
tain the gain which would arise from the removal of foreign 
restricti/jns, is any reason for preserving the loss which re^ts 
from continuing those at home. They know the mockery diis 
mav meet from the interested ; but they look into thor ledgen, 
ana they find that it is true.'' 

'* In all countries, there are proverbial expressions for 
that species of revenge a man takes for his sufferings, where 
the consequences of bis anger fall on his own proper person. 
The remonstrants believe, that when a government shall be 
ibund sufficiently intelligent to disavow this proverbial im- 
policy in the matter called of * Reciprocity,' it will take the 
lead among the commercial states of Europe, and justly claim 
the pre-eminence, which a man with one eye is said to have 
among tbe blind/' 

** The certainty that your Majesty will not bear anything of 
this nature from the government appointed to watch their 
interests, is the reason of tbe remonstrants taking the liberty 
to introduce it in the present form. If they shall have suc- 
ceeded in their desire to involve no principle which is not 
coTTimon in its operation to independent states, they will rejoice 
in having discharged a courtesy, which the position of your 
Majesty as their nation's guest, appeared to call for at their 
hands/ 

I should like to know, whether something of this kind, 
would not be very germane to the occasion, and be a fitting 
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use to make, of what the Tory vessels have permitted to leak 
out. 

Blachheath, 20 Jan, 1842. 



To the Editor of the Sun. 

No. XV. 

Ministerial Projects. 

Sir, — It is interesting to watch the inclinations, or as the 
French would call them the velUitis^ of the existing adminis- 
tration, as displayed in their leading organ in the press. 

On Thursday it issues a lengthened dissertation on the 
merits of the rotten or nomination horoughs, and the desira- 
bleness of restoring them ; moved, no douot, by reflection on 
the specimens of the results of that kind of thing, exhibited 
in the present House of Commons. 

' If ever a time shall arrive when the people understand their own real 
interests, they will call for some amendment of the Reform Bill large 
enough to modify the monopoly which local influences at present enjoy, 
and to open avenues through which Parliament may again become ac« 
cessible to acknowledged talent, though unconnected with any par- 
ticular county, city, or borough. It is quite true that this can be done 
only through the medium of some sort of nomination.' — Timea^ 20 Jan. 
1842. 

Note here, first, the wish of the government avowed, to 
undo the Reform Bill and return to the rotten boroughs; 
with the conseq^uent necessity for a move in the contrary 
direction when it can be compassed. And next, that the 
object is to make " avenues," for more of the gifted men, 
with whom the House is already partially supplied from the 
source in question. 

But, oddly does the subject blossom for the intended fruits. 
The next words of the ministerial oracle, are these. — 

' A hundred seats, taken from the districts newly enfranchised by the 
Reform Bill, and from towns which like Norwich and Nottingham, and 
Sudbury, and Leicester, have long been notorious for Iheir wholesale 
prostitution of the right of voting, would go far to restore the equilibrium 
of the constitution, and to redress the complaint that the Governments 
of our time are not compounded with a sufficient leaven from the untitled 
classes." — lb. 

Not a word here of ** avenues." This is simply a proposal 
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for cutting ofP a hundred seats from the popular representa- 
tion. As the Roman poet says, * When you began making a 
cream-jug, why did you end in a slop-basin?"' Was it that 
you felt afraid to press the rest ? Or that, like the Irish 
servant in the story, you were willing to take the brandy 
while the rum was getting ready ? 

The next day produces a fierce invective against the manu- 
facturers, for not maintaining the agricultural population the 
lords of the soil discharge from their -estates. The land- 
owners are to starve them, and the manufacturers to keep. 
And if they decline, they are threatened with the vengeance 
of the landlords' law. What next f 

The same paper presents a clue to an important point 
The landed tyranny hangs only by the support, some of it 
real but a great deal more fable and smoke, which it has con- 
trived to get up among the working classes. The bribe of a 
hundred millions, with twenty more to the landowners, 
though never intended to be carried into effect, is doing its 
work for the present. Every kind of man who has a fraud or 
an absurdity to sell, is Crowding the antechambers of the ex- 
isting ministers. It is with the working classes must rest 
the question, of driving the wholeherd violently down a steep 
place into the sea. 

Blackheath, 22 Jan. 1842. 



To the Editor qfthe Sun. 
No. XVI. 
" Ten Hours^ Deputation" Political Economt. 

Sir, — What is to be done with a leader of the people and 
of a Deputation to Sir Robert Peel, who seriously maintains 
that the landowners are making nothing by the Corn Laws, 
because they can get from twenty-five to thirty years' pur- 
chase for their land when they chuse to sell ? Of course the 
argument would have been trebly strong, if the rate of profit 
to be made by other people with their money, had been reduced 
so low as to make the thirty a hundred. 

" These be your gods, O Israel !" Firmly believing that in 

the mjiin, without pretending to the faculty of discerning 

spirits which would authorize a judgment in an individuiQ 

case, the Ten Houia' Deputation is a weak invention of the 
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enemy, I feel pleasure in anything which may help to expose 
the flimsiness either of master or of man. 

Secrets ooze out. In the last Leeds Times you will find on 
the authority of a letter from the Continent, that the King of 
Prussia had expressed a desire to promote a freer commercial 
intercourse. Hence the discourtesies. 

Biackheath, 25 Jan. 1842. 



To the Editor of the Sun. 

No. XVII. 

Sir James Graham^s Declaration. 

Sir, — It appears that Sir James Graham, one of the Ministers, 
told the " Short-time Deputation," that ** one thing was certain, 
that we must lay aside the notion that we could ever again 
become the workshop of the world." 

By what particular feeling or quality of the human mind 
as ordinarily constituted, must this declaration be supposed to 
have been dictated ? What it bears on the face of it, appears 
to be of this kind. '* We the predominant party in a great 
manufacturing and commercial country or what might nave 
been, have for six-and-twenty years been doing our best to 
check its progress in those directions. We have levied a tax 
from the community, the effects of which have been sedulously 
directed to giving a premium upon foreign manufactures to 
the depression of our own. We now rqoice to say, that the 
result of our pains has embodied itself in the complete and 
unassailable superiority of the foreigner. We have reached 
the haven of our wishes. We have prevented the country 
from rushing into the commercial supremacy it was in dan- 
ger of; and we now exult in seeing the cause of appre- 
hension permanently extinguished, in the extinction of the 
temptation. We trust to hear no more of this romantic attach- 
ment to trade ; and the ground on which we rest our con- 
fidence, is that the heroine is cut up and made into a pie." 

If this is not the meaning of the Minister who for our sins 
assists to rule us, what isf 

Blackheath, 27 Jan. 1842. 
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To the Editor of the Sun. 
No. XVIII. 

Progbess op Information in the Agricultxtral Districts. 

Sir,— The place from which I write, affords evidence of the 
progress of information on the question of the Corn Laws. 
The centre of an agricultural district, which is moreover the 
seat of some peciuiar monopolies or attempted monopolies 
of its own, it has still heen penetrated by the advance of 
laiowledge, and though the ** pagans" of the villa^s may 
continue in something like the darkness of Thomism, the 
" oppidans" have the acuteness to know their interests and to 
maintain them. 

In the first place, it is clear they have scouted the delusion, 
which in some situations persuades the tradesman that it is 
necessary the agriculturist should rob in order that there may 
be somebody to buy. Your Maidstone tradesman cannot 
tell why the money should not as much be there to buy, 
if it was left in the pockets of the rightful owners. He doubts 
the inference, he demurs to the necessity, so convincingly 
evident to his non-representatives in parliament, that there 
must be cow-steaJing in order to make beef. He would be 
content to eat his beef at first hand ; and knows not bow the 
passage through the fingers of the lordly reiver, improves 
either the flavour or the price. 

But he sees more than this. He has his eyes open to the 
way in which meat is not only stolen but lost. " I take tiiree- 
and-sixpence a week from thJe working classes," said a vendor 
of the unenumerable things called chandleries, " where if the 
Com Laws were away I should take ten shillings." No use 
in telling this worthy tradesman, that the less there is to eat 
the richer we are. If this man could be pitted against the 
Minister, the result would probably be like what took place 
at Lancaster, when the ** Manchester man" rolled in upon 
Lord Stanley like the barley cake in the vision. 

Maidstone, 28 Jan. 1842. 
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To the Editor of the Sun. 

No. XIX. 

Prospects op Reform. 

Sir, — As the time has arrived when your columns must be 
cleared for the efforts of our senators to increase rents and 
make a little nation of a great one, our correspondence cannot 
be better wound up than with a few guesses at coming pros- 
pects, for the bendit of those who may agree. 

We shall probably both of us confess to a non-comprehen- 
sion, of the policy of those, who considering the present House 
of Commons unlikely to yield the abolition of the Com Laws, 
are determined to try whether it will yield the Charter. But 
these matters are not for us or anybody to direct ; they are of 
the things which Epictetus called not '* within a man's com- 
pass,'* and therefore to be taken easily though they amounted 
to roasting in a slow fire. It may however be permitted, to 
speculate on consequences. 

It is understood the Abolition of the Com Laws is to be re- 
jected with mirth. Of course the mirth will be more ** fast 
and furious*' when our tacticians ask for the Charter by way of 
a diversion. But the substantial results will be to come. 

Will not these be. First, To bring over the thinking part of 
the Unrepresented to the belief, that because they have no 
political power and want to get it, is the very reason why 
they must work by getting somebody who has political power, 
to act in a direction which shall be in the interest of both ; and 
Secondly, to force a great number of those whose zeal for the 
extension of politick power was previously not much, into 
operating in that direction, in consequence of being cut off 
from the direction they would have preferred ? 

It does not follow that this is the best turn that could have 
been given to the thing, if anybody could have turned it as he 
liked. But is there not promise about the turn, seeing it 
would come of itself? 

Blackheath, 1 Feb. 1842. 



406 Thi Dog in Ike Mtmger. 

To the Editor of the Free TVafer. 

No. I. 

Tbs Doc m thk Mahgeb. — ^Light so Fires, bct set right the 

Pole. 

Sn, — As the time approaches for the operatioiis of the Anti- 
Caro-law hoigae in the metropolis, it hecomes important to 
look iibe cirounstances in the face, nnder which it is to act 
And as there is generaUy little difficulty in procuring foil effect 
to what is fiiyoorable, the inspection may he confined to what 
hoizn advene tendency. And here the difficulties incnrred, 
have proceeded mainly from the inability of men to stick to a 
point. Like the sportsman in the &ble, no sooner is the 
woodcock within range of their piece, than ihey see a snipe, 
and io miss both. Other reasons hare probably concurred, 
on which time will throw more lig^t. The course of many 
whose good intentions cannot be questioned, has been in- 
explicable and strange. Why when a number of men of 
dinerent ^neral politics had combined for the removal of a 
commercial evil, individuals who had further expectations of 
political advantages frt)m the result could not let well alone, 
and abstain from anything which might be reasonably con- 
strued into tm&imess and breach of contract, — is among thin^ 
to be lamented but not explained. If a mild Tory, or timid 
Whig, had stood up and said, " Now I know very well, that 
if I join in this plan on your invitation, it will not be numy 
months before some of you will stand up in our own hired 
room, and propose the transfer of our means and influence to 
the advancement of some question in which I do not agree," 
—he would probably have been told it was not fitting he 
should express such suspicions of his neighbours. And 
yet this is the thing that was. Other lettings-down there 
have been, equally unaccountable. A religious and politi- 
cal journal, in which great confidence was felt from the 
known energy of that peculiar combination, has made the 
discovery of great mischief in the demand for compensation ; 
without observing, that the charges of " insincerity " and 
'* deceit " brought against that mode of action, even on its 
own showing, are applicable with the same effect, to a de- 
mand for simple abolition which is to end in producing a 
lodgement in '* a fixed tax of 2s. 6rf." The course this should 
impress on the sincere opponents of the Com Laws, is simple 
Bna plain; it is to rise m their demands for compensation, 
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and make it a reality if it was not before. Experiment has 
proved, that this has been the effectual stirrer of the public 
mind; and, as such, it is natural it should be opposed. In 
spite of sneers, the fact always was, that there were some 
who 'for a dozen years had called for compensation, and 
many who did not; and now, the latter must come over. 
But the grand discovery is announced, that the agitation 
against the Corn Laws must be changed into one for universal 
suffrage. Because it is judeed unlikely that the present 
House of Commons will repead the bread-tax, it is to be asked 
whether it will equalize the representation. When there was 
some obloquy attached to sticlcing by the working classes in 
defiance of their errors, these daring personages were no 
where ; but now, it appears, the idea is abroad of something 
to be gained by trying to stop a successful movement. With 
just as much show of reason might the Association for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade liave been asked to pause in the 
middle ofits course, on the assurance that it was demonstrated 
there was no use in its operations till the attainment of uni- 
versal suffrage as the instrument. If this would have been 
babyism or insincerity, so is the other. And what is most 
pitiable is, that the time should have been selected, when the 
working classes were fast coming back from following the 
enemies' lead ; when the cry for universal suffrage and no- 
thing else, had solved itself into putting them upon a hopeless 
insurrection and an attempt on a hundred and twenty millions 
from the public purse ; and when they were finding out the 
paltriness of the argument, that they must not attack effects 
out causes, which might as well be applied to make a man 
refuse to light a fire at Christmas, and resolve to proceed 
against the primary cause of cold, which is the ** push 
askance" the angels gave the pole. But so it is ; one bucket 
goes up while another goes down. The working classes have 
gained knowledge bv experience, and it seems there are 
others who must go through the same process. In the mean 
time, let those who have an appetite for the practicable, and 
whose love for the picturesque does not demand a constant 
transfer to a distant prospect, hold together in the conviction 
that these signs are all nothing but the concomitants of an 
advancing cause. 

Blackheathy 4 Feb. 1842. 
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To the Editor of the Sun. 

No. XX. 

The Ministeb^s New Sliding Scale on Income. 

Sir, — There has sometiines heen a mistake in crying out 
against the idea of a permanent Income Tax as a measure of 
finance, on the ground of the inequality of its action upon 
perpetual and temporary incomes. On examination there 
would appear to he no cause of complaint on this ground. 
The man who has a thousand a-year for ten years, is taxed, 
say 3 per cent, for ten years ; and the man who has a thou- 
sand a-year for himself and representatives for ever, is taxed 
3 per cent by himself or representatives for ever, which is ex- 
actly in the proportion of tne absolute value of the properties. 
The complaint therefore ought to be, not that the tax fiills un- 
equally, but that it falls equally ; and it should come under 
the head of the injustice of laymg as much per-centage on 
small properties as on great. 

But widely different is the case, when it is systematically 
proposed to levy a sum by an Income Tax limited to a term 
of years. The Minister refuses to liberate industry and com- 
merce as the means of enabling us to meet his demands for 
money, and insists on keeping down both for the benefit of 
the landed aristocracy. And how does he propose to supply 
the deficiency ? By an Income Tax so contrived, that wnere 
industry and parsimony may be taxed one per cent on what 
they possess, the landed proprietors shall be taxed one-ninth 
per cent. It is to be another Sliding Scale for the benefit of 
the landed interest, varying so as to throw as much as nine times 
their per-centage on the property of men of the industrious 
and commercial classes. 

The thing is matter of arithmetic. The present value of 
an income of £100 a-year at 4 per cent for three years is 
£277 10*., and of £100 a.-year for ever, £2500. According 
to Sir Robert's new sliding scale, the man or family who may 
possess £200 a-year for three years, is to pay £18 out of what 
IS of the total value of £555, and the Duke of Cleveland is to 
pay the same sum of £18 out of what is of the total value of 
£5000. The Duke therefore is to pay a less per-centage 
than the other, in the proportion of 555 to 5000, which is less 
than 1 to 9. This is the extreme case ; and there are others of 
all kinds of intermediate proportions in the slide. 

It does not require much effort to see, that the incomes 
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Arom manufacturing and all other industry, come to a great 
extent under the head of temporary. A manufactory which 
now produces £1000 a-year, is never such a provision for 
children as landed property of the same annual amount, nor 
could it he disposed of for the same sum in the market. In 
most cases it dies with the father ; and in the smaller manu- 
facturing incomes, and the professions generally, the depend- 
ence on the life and health of the principal is still more pal- 
pahle. The one great species of property therefore, which 
Sir Robert's scale is meant to shield, is property in land. 
Two questions arise hereupon. 

1. Will no man in the House of Commons move as an 
amendment, that the proposal to lay a per-centage on landed 
property, amounting to only a fraction of the per-centage 
laid on other kinds, and to tax some of the industrious and 
poor at nine times the rate of some of the powerful and rich, 
18 a defiance of every rule of justice, and an insolent attempt 
upon the patience of the country ? 

2. Will the middle and commercial classes find out or will 
they not, that a Dutch burgomaster under the heel of Louis 
the Fourteenth or Charles the Second, would have had as 
much chance of being able to take care of himself, as the in- 
dustrious classes in Great Britain under the existing mode of 
election to the House of Commons ; and that this can never 
be a country for them to live in, till they alter it ? 

Bl^kheath, 21 March, 1842. 



To the Editor qf the Free Trader. 
No. II. 

Unfairness of a Temporary Income-Tax. — Nine to One on the 
Property op the Industrious and Poor. 

' We have said, however, we think enough to show that a graduated 
income-tax would change almost every man^s position ; whereas the 
only just burthens are those which are borne oy society altogether, 
without any disturbance of the relative position of its members.' — 
Standard, 18 March, 1842. 

Sir, — Such is the declaration of the Tory Journal ; and 
such was the declaration of the Tory Minister, when he re- 
joiced with joy exceeding at bringing forward a proposal for 
a tax which would press equally on all classes. 

And now to see how this prognostication is fulfilled. The 
man who may be possessed of £200 a-year for three years, 
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being of the total present value of £555 at 4 per cent, is to 
pay out of it £18 ; and the Duke of Cleveland or Bucking- 
nam, for every £200 a-year to him and his representatives 
for ever, being of the total present value of £5000, is to pay 
the same sum. The per-centage therefore on the property 
of the man or family that possesses the £200 a-year, is to be to 
the per-centage on the property of the Dukes of Cleveland 
and Buckingham, as 5000 to 555, or something more than 
nine to one. This is the Minister's equality of pressure. 
This is the Standards system for saving society from disturb- 
ance in the relative position of its members. 

And truly a most effectual way it is ; being no more than 
another version of the old feudal rule, that 

^ They should take who have the power, 
And he should keep who can/ 

That the ricb sbould make the poor and middle classes keep 
them by artificial regulations, and pay the taxes for them 
at a per-centage of nine to one, is assuredly a way to prevent 
the rich from being shaken in their relative position. As 
somebody said of a quack medicine, ** If treacle and water 
will not sweeten the blood, what will ?" — so if this will not 
make the rich richer and keep them so, what will f* 

I see myself poked at sometimes in the House of Commons, 
where it lias been by other people's pleasure and not my own 
if I cannot answer for myself. But in this there is no induce- 
ment to mince matters with the landed interest, who are at 
the bottom of this new scheme of tyranny and fraud. Half 
the paternal property which was left me, the landed interest, 
directly or indirectly, have deprived me of. About a third of 
this half, they may have appropriated to themselves, and spilled 
the rest by the way. I therefore unceremoniously pull them 
by the coat-tails, and tell them I hear my money rattle in 
their pockets. They did it by the unhandsome method, which 
would have been scouted in any assembly of working men in 
town or country, of allowing none to be on the jury that did 
ntot swear to an interest in the cause. Depend on it, they 
get from me no " honey-mouth." 

The working classes have been sorely let down, by the num- 
bers who have run into the first enemy's device for leading 
them astray by the hope of pillage. And now the sectaries 
are deserting, under tne temptation of what they are to get 
by battling Mother Church with the Chartists instead of the 
Corn Laws. But in all this, we have suffered only what is 
common to man. Can we be dispirited, when we have a 
Minister who throwa to^tYier W^i TV(i\i materials for our 
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progress, as a Sliding Scale for laying one^inth of other 
people's burdens on the Landed Interest, in addition to our 
earuer acquaintance the Sliding Scale for maintaining them 
out of our bread ? 

Blackheaih, 22 March, 1842. 



To the Editor of the Sun, 
No. XXI. 

Opponents op the Corn Laws, and the Income Tax. — Eppects on 

Temporary Incomes. 

Sir, — The opponents of the Com Laws have lost their tide, 
by not setting their machinery in motion everywhere against 
the Income Tax during the recess. After they had been 
borne down by superior numbers on as much of the question 
as had then developed itself, it was a perfect god-send that a 
Minister should bring forward an unpopular tax so contrived 
as to be only a codicil to the refusal to repeal the Com Laws, 
and a prolongation of the general principle of removing tax- 
ation from the landed interest to lay it upon industry. 

That such a proceeding on their part would have been 
assailed by their external and internal enemies on the pretext 
that Income was not Corn, — or that the selfish and absurd 
portion of the working classes who have done their best to 
establish their incompetency to making a component part of 
any attempt for the advancement of public liberty, would 
have raised the howl against the middle classes which the 
Minister intended, — were consequences to be calculated on, 
but not necessarily reasons to decide. 

At this moment, symptoms of resistance to the Income Tax 
are accumulating in every direction ; and it is easy to see 
how much all movements of this kind would have been ad- 
vanced, if the ready-made machinery had everywhere been 
applied to prompt and to assist. 

Though the best of a tide may have been lost, it depends on 
what there is to do and the promptitude in doing it, whether 
substantial use may not be made of what is left. 

Why should not every meeting to be holden on the subject 
of the Corn Laws, direct its proceedings against that parti- 
cular form of the general principle, which has been presented 
to us in the Income Tax ? 

Blackheath, 4 April, 1842. 

P.S. — Allow me to take the opportunity to return to the 
fsubject of a former Letter, which was the effect of the proposed 
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Tax, on property derived from temporary incomes. The 
qaeation is complicated, and therefore a fine hot-bed for de- 
ception to sprout in. The best way will be to suppose a 
case. A few days hence some member of parliament will 
object to the levying a nine times greater per-centage on 
the smaller property ; and a Minister will rise and say, *' Ho- 
nourable gentlemen on the other side have admitted that 
they do not mean to press for a graduated income tax ; yet 
the honourable gentleman founds his complaint on one being 
the smaller property.** And then he will turn round to his 
little boys behind, and bid them holla. How will you answer 
this ? it is a very tolerable fallacy, which is more than can 
be said of all which proceed from the same source. 

The answer seems to be, by distinguishing between two 
different demands. One demand, which everybody makes 
and which is made now, is that the property worth in round 
numbers £1000, shall not be assessed m the same total sum 
as the property worth £9000, but shall be assessed in at all 
events only one-ninth of the sum. Another demand, which is 
not made now, but which a people wiser and stronger would 
insist on, is that the property worth £1000 sho^d be as- 
sessed in less than one-ninth of the sum demanded from the 
property worth £9000. And the business of the Minister 
IS to confound the demand that is made, with the demand ^at 
is not: 
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ADDENDA. GEOMETRICAL. 

To such as may have taken interest in the geometrical spe- 
culations dispersed in the present work, parts of what follow 
may be acceptable. 



1 . If there be magnitudes which, being added one to another 
to any number however great, cannot surpass a given magni- 
tude* ; these magnitudes cannot be all equal to one another. 
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For, let A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, &c. be magnitudes, which being 
added one to another to any number however great, cannot surpass a 
given magnitude MN. But if so, either MN is the smallest magnitude 
which they cannot pass, or it is not. And if it is not, then there is some 
magnitude which may be cut off from it, and the remainder be a mag- 



* ir evidence is demanded of the possibility of magnitndes which being added 
one to anoUier to any number however great cannot surpass a given magnitude, the 

simplest instance is that of the magnitudes in the series 7-f-i''t'|H~1^*f' &c. Sup- 
pose there is first given to a person the half of some particuuu' thing; then the 
fimrth (which is the linlfof what was left) ; theu the eighth (which is the half of 
what was left, agaiiO ; then the sixteenth; and so on. It is ^lain that what this 
person has received, is increased every time. But it is also plain that it can never 
amount to the whole thing or 1, for there will always be a piece left ; still less can 
it ever Hurpass it. And if each successive magnitude, instead of i>eing hnlf of the 
preceding, was in any other constant proportion of minor inequality, (as for inktanoe 
^%ths), it would be equally true (though not so easily proved) that the sum 
could never surpass some given magnitude. 

Hence to show tliat a magnitude will receive perpetual additions, is no evidence 
that it will ever arrive at a specified amount. Buth mathematidana and XK)litical 
economists have fallen into errors for want of attention to this. 
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nitude which they cannot pass. Wherefore there will be some remain- 
der MO such, that it is a limit which they cannot pass, but if any smaller 
magnitude be substituted they shall pass it (for if they would not pass 
such smaller magnitude, tiie difference might be cutoff) ; still more 
shall they pass half MO. Let then a certain number (as for instance A, 
B, C, D, and £) be the magnitudes which are together greater than half 
MO ; or of which the sum MP, is greater than PO. Because A, B, C, 
D, and £ are together greater than PO, they are together greater than the 
sum of all the other magnitudes F, G, H, I, &c. however many, which may 
l)e taken afterwards ; still more are they greater than the sum of only an 
equal number of those magnitudes. But if the magnitudes were all 
equal to one another, the magnitudes A, B, C, D, and £ must be toge- 
ther equal to the sum of an equal number of me magnitudes which 
should be taken afterwards ; and they are not equal to this, for they are 
greater. The supposition therefore cannot be true, or the magnitudes A, 
B, C, D, £, F, G, H, I, &c. caimotjbe all equal to one another. 

2. Any given magnitude may be multiplied [that is to say, 
magnitudes eqtud to it may be added one to another] so as at 
length to become greater than any other given magnitude of 
the same kind which shall have been specified*. 

For if not, this last would be a magnitude which they cannot pass ; 
and consequently (by the preceding) the magnitudes would not be all 
equal to one another. Which cannot be, for they are equal. The sup- 
position therefore cannot Iw true ; or the magnitude is not one which 
they cannot pass. That is, they may be added one to another so as at 
length to become greater than it. 



The straight line is the shortest between two points. 

For, let AB be the straight line 
between the points A and B, and 
take any other line ACDB between 
the same points, either in a plane or 
not.. In AB take any point £ which 
is not crossed or otherwise passed ^ 
through by the other line ; and with 
the radii AE, BE describe two spheres. Because these spheres will touch 
one another in the point E and in no other (for if not^ a triangle might be 
described of which two sides were not greater tlian the third), a portion 
of the line ACDB, as FG, will be intercepted between them. Join AF 




• This is taken for granted without proof by Euclid in his Tenth Book (given by 

6im§on at the beginning of the Twelfth), as the means of establkhing that a given 

magnitude may be halved VvW t^\e Temoinder is less than another given maenitade. 

Though there is no reason 'w\3ly one ^ou\^\)«\»3L«n for grant^ mote wan the 

other. 
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and BG, and let the straight lines AF and BG he applied to their equals 
AE and BE, the portions of the line ACDB which have the same ex- 
tremities being at the same time brought into tiie situations AcE, Bc^E. 
Because the lines ACF, BDG are together less than the line ACDB (for 
they are less by FG), the line AcE^^B which is equal to them is shorter than 
ACDB. And in the same manner to every other line between A and 
B which is not the straight line AB, may be shown a shorter. 

But of the lines of various lengths which can be described between A 
and B, some (one or equals) will be shortest. And that to which a 
shorter can be shown, is not shortest ; therefore none which is not the 
straight line AB, is shortest. Therefore the straight line AB is shortest. 



The tangent of any circular arc is greater than the arc. 

For, let a straight line of unlimited length touch the circle at A, and in 
the circumference take any two contiguous and equal arcs bd, de, which 
are such that the radii drawn to their extremities, being prolonged cut 
the touching straight line as in B, D, E. 

Because CBE is not an acute angle, it is the greatest in the triangle 
CBE, and CE which is opposite to it is greater than CB. From C£ 
then cut off CF equal to CB, and join DF. Because in the triangles 
CDF and CDB, CF is equal to CB, and CD common, and the angle 
DCF equal to DCB ; DF is equal to DB, and the angle DFC to DBC. 
Therefore the angle DFE is equal to DBG (for they are the supple* 
ments of the last) ; and because DBG is the exterior angle of the tri- 
angle BEC, it is greater than DEF, and consequently DF£ which is 
its equal is greater than DEF. 
Therefore DE which is oppo- 2 

site to DFE, is greater than 
DF which is opposite to DEF, 
and than DB which is its 
equal. And in like manner 
in every other instance. 

Wherefore if a straight line 
of unlimited length CZ be 
made to revolve uniformly 
about C in the direction of E, 
its intersection with the straight 
line AE shall move along that 
straight line with a continually 
increasing velocity. For if 
there were any interval of time 
in which tiie velocity did not 
increase, it must be divisible 
into two eaual and successive intervals, in which equal arcs were 
described along the circumference of_ the circle, but of the distauoea 
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described along AE, tbe distance in tbe last interval was not greater 
than in the first; which, as shown above, cannot be. 

But when the revolving straight line passes through the point A in 
which the touching straight line and the circumference of the circle 
coincide, the velocity is one and the same along both. Since then the 
intersection with the touching straight line continually increases its 
velocity, while the intersection with the circumference does not ; of any 
linesseverally described by them in the same time, as AB and A6, the 
first will be ike greater. 



The circle of greater radius has the greater circumference. 

For, let the circles be placed so that their centres coincide ; and at any 
point A in the circumference of the inner circle, let a straight line be 
drawn touching the circle and prolonged 
botb ways till it meets the outer circle 
in B and D, and join those points with 
the centre C. 

Because AB (by the preceding) is 
greater than the arc A6, and AD than 
the arc Ad; BD is greater than the arc 
bAd. But the arc BED (by tbe next 
further preceding) is greater than BD ; 
still more then is it greater than the arc 
bAd, And because the whole circum- 
ferences bear the same ratio to one ano- 
ther as those arcs, the circumference of 
the outer circle is greater than of the 
inner.^ 
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